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To  the  Right  Honorable 


Sir  ROBERT  W  A  L  P  O  L  E, 


KNIGHT  of  the  moft  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Chancellor 
and  Under-Treafurer  of  the  E  x  c  h  e  q^u  e  r,  Firft  Commifliouer  of 
the  Treasury,  and  one  of  his  MAJESTY'S  mofl  honorable 
Privy-Council,     &c. 


SIR, 

AS  foon  as  the  demand  of  the  public  made  it  neceffary 
to  colled:  the  following  papers  together,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  fecond  edition  of  them,  I  took  the  refolution 
of  addrefling  them  to  you.  The  ftyle  of  my  dedi- 
cation will  be  very  different  from  that,  which  is  commonly 
employed  to  perfons  in  your  ftation.  But  if  you  find  nothing 
agreeable  in  the  ftyle,  you  may. find  perhaps  fomething  ufe- 
ful,  fomething  that  will  deferve  your  ferious  refle<5lion,  in  the 
matter  of  it.  I  fhall  compare  you  neither  to  Burleigh,  nor 
GoDOLPHiN.  Let  me  not  prophane  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  to 
raife  altars  to  the  living.  I  fhall  make  you  no  compliments  on 
the  wifdom  of  your  adminiftration,  nor  on  the  wonders  you 
have  performed,  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  this  kingdom, 
in  the  courfe  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years,  either  at  home,  or 
abroad.  I  fhall  leave  thefe  copious  themes  to  others,  and  (hall 
confine  myfelf  to  reafons  of  another  kind,  that  induced  me  to 
this  dedication.  If  thefe  reafons  prove  fufiicient  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  extreme  propriety  of  it,  I  have  all  that  I 
propofe  to  myfelf.  Give  me  leave  to  prefent  to  you,  in  one 
Ihort  view,  the  general  defign  of  thefe  little  effays. 
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They  are  designed  then  to  expofe  the  artifice,  and  to  point 
out  the  feries  of  misfortunes,  by  which  we  were  divided  former- 
ly into  parties,  whofe  contefts  brought  even  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  conftitution  into  queftioujand  whofe  exceffes 
brought  liberty  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

They  are  deligned  to  give  true  ideas  of  this  conftitution,  and 
to  revive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  true  fpirit  of  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  affert  and  vindicate  the  juftice  and  ho- 
nor of  the  revolution  ;  of  the  principles  eftabliflied,  of  the.: 
means  employed,  and  of  the  ends  obtained  by  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  explode  our  former  diftincSions',  and  to 
unite  men  of  all  denominations  in  the  fupport  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples, in  the  defence  of  thefe  means,  and  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe  ends. 

They  are  defigned  to  fhew  how  far  thefe  ends  were  anfwer- 
ed  at  the  revolution,  or  have  been  anfwered  fince;  and  by  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  is  wanting,  to  render  that 
glorious  work  complete,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and 
agreeably  to  the  engagements  taken,  at  that  time,  with  the  na- 
tion. 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  you,  fir. — Are  thefe  defigns,  which 
any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumftances,  in  any 
fituation,  ought  ^o  be  adiamed,  or  afraid  to  avow  ?  You  can- 
not think  it.  You  will  not  fay  it.  That  never  can  be  the  cafe, 
until  we  ceafe  to  think  like  freemen,  as  well  as  to  be  free.  Arc 
thefe  defigns  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  ?  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
world  ;  and  I  fcorn,  with  a  juft  indignation,  to  give  any  other 
anfvver  to  fo  fliameiefs,  and  fo  fenfelefs  an  objeftion.  No;  they 
are  defigns  in  favor  of  the  conftitution;  defigns  to  fecure,  to 
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foitify,  to  perpetuate  that  excellent  fyftem  of  government.   I 
court  no  other  caufe  ;  I  claim  no  other  merit. 

Stet  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  n\miercntur  avorum.' 

Let  the  illuftrious  and  royal  hoiife,  that  hath  been  called  to 
the  government  of  thefe  kingdoms,  govern  them  till  time  fhall 
be  no  more.  But  let  the  fpirit^  as  Vv'cll  as  the  letter  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  they  are  intruflied  to  preferve,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  v/e  promife  ourfelves  it  will  be,  the  fole  rule  of  their 
government,  and  the  fole  fupport  of  their  pov/er  :  and  what- 
ever happens  in  the  various  courfe  of  human  contingencies, 
whatever  be  the  fate  of  particular  perfons,,  of  houfes,  or  fa- 
milies, let  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  be  immortal. 

They  will  be  fo,  if  that  conftitution,  whofe  genuine  eiTedls: 
they  are,  be  maintained  in  purity  and  vigor.  A  perpetual  at- 
tention to  this  great  point  is  therefore  the  intereft  and  duty  of 
every  man  in  Britain  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  man,  who  may 
not  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  it,  in  fome  degree.  The 
old  may  inform  the  young,  and  the  young  may  animate  the 
old.  Even  they,  who  are  moft  retired  from  the  fcene  of  bufi.- 
nefs,  may  be  uieful  in  this  caufe,  to  thofe,  who  are  in  it ;  to 
thofe,  who  are  heated  by  the  adlion,  diftracled  by  the  cares,  or 
difUpated  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world.  I  fay,  they  may  be 
ufeful  :  and  I  add,  that  they  ought  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  that 
their  Htuation  allows.  Government  is  the  buiinefs  of  thofe, 
who  are  appointed  to  govern,  and  of  thofe,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  controul  them.  But  the  Britifli  conftitution  is 
the  bufinefs  of  every  Briton.  It  is  fo  more  particularly, 
indeed,  of  perfons  raifed,  like  you,  to  the  higheft  pofts  in  the 
government.  You  lie  under  particular  obligations  of  this  kind, 
befides  the  general  engagements  of  intereft  and  duty,  that  are 
3  commorL 
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common  to  all :  and  a  negled;  in  others  would  be  a  breach  of 
truft  in  you.  We  fay  that  our  kings  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
maxim  is  wifely  eftablifhed,  and  ought  to  be  followed,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  the  conduft  of  princes  renders  the  obfervance 
of  it  practicable.  But  from  the  eftablifhment  of  tliis  maxim 
refults  the  neceflity  of  another,  without  which  the  exercife  of 
the  executive  power  would  remain  under  no  controul.  Tho' 
our  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and  tho'  they  cannot  be  called  to 
account  by  any  form  our  conftitution  prefcribes ;  their  mini- 
fters  may.  They  are  anfwerable  for  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government ;  each  for  his  particular  part,  and  the  prime,  or 
fole  minifter,  when  there  happens  to  be  one,  for  the  whole. 
He  is  fo  the  more,  and  the  more  juftiy,  if  he  hath  aifefted  to 
render  himfelf  fo,  by  ufurping  on  his  fellows ;  by  wrigling, 
intriguing,  whifpering,  and  bargaining  himfelf  into  this  dan- 
gerous poll:,  to  which  he  was  not  called  by  the  general  fuf- 
frage,  nor  perhaps  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  mafter  him- 
felf. It  follows  then  that  minifters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vi- 
gor, or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  eonfe- 
qucnce  to  the  nation  than  any  other  inftances  of  good,  or  bad 
government. 

Believe  m.e,  lir,  a  reverence  for  the  conftitution,  and  a  con- 
fcientious  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  it,  are  in  the  political, 
like  charity  in  the  religious  fyftem,  a  cloak  to  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  {ins :  and  as  the  performance  oi  all  oiher  religious  duties 
will  not  avail  in  the  light  of  God,  without  charity,  fo  neither 
will  the  difcharse  of  all  other  minifterial  duties  avail  in  the 
fight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  difcharge  of  this  principal 
duty.  Should  a  minifler  govern  in  various  inftances  of  domef- 
tic  and  foreign  management,  ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even 
■i    >:^-  wicked  Iv  ; 
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■wickedly ;  and  yet  pay  this  reverence,  and  bear  this  regard  to 
the  conftitution,  he  would  deferve  certainly  much  better  quar- 
ter, and  would  meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of  fenfe  and 
honor,  than  a  minifter,  who  fhould  conduft  the  adminiftration 
with  great  ability  and  fuccefs,  and  fhould  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
cure and  abet,  or  even  connive  at  fuch  indirect  violations  of 
the  rules  of  the  conftitution  as  tend  to  the  deftru6lion  of  it,  or 
even  at  fuch  evafions  as  tend  to  render  it  ufelefs.   A  minifter, 
who  had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  thefe,  and  the  good  ones  of 
neither ;  who  made  his  adminiftration  hateful  in  fome  refpeds, 
and  defpicable  in  others ;   who  fought  that  fecurity  by  ruining 
the  conftitution,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  difhonoring  the  go- 
vernment; who  encouraged  the  profligate,  and  feduced  the  un- 
wary, to  concur  with  him  in  this  delign,  by  afTediing  to  ex- 
plode all  public  fpirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  con- 
ftitution ;   fuch  a  minifter  would  be  looked  upon  moft  juftly 
as  the  fhame  and  fcourge  of  his  country ;   fooner  or  later  he 
would  fall  without  pity  ;   and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  punifh- 
ment  would  be  proportionable  to  his  crimes. To  con- 
clude this  head  therefore  ;   fince  the  obligations  of  intereft 
and  duty  on  every  man,   efpecially  on  every  minifter,   and 
more  efpecially  ftill  on  a  prime,   or  fole  minifter,    to   rever- 
ence the  conftitution,  to  conform  his  condudl  to  it,  and  nei- 
ther to  invade,  nor  fuffer  it  to  be  invaded  by  others,   are   fo 
undeniable,   and  fo  ftrong  ;   and  fince  the  means,  Vy'hich  the- 
minifter's  power  gives  him  to  preferve  it  in  purity  and  vigor, 
or  to  corrupt  and  weaken  it,  are  fo  many  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  proper  than  a  dedication  to  one,    in  your  exalted  fta- 
tion,  of  papers,  that  are  written  to  explain  this  intereft,  and: 
to  enforce  this  duty,    and  to  prefs  them  on  the  underftand- 
ing  and  confcience  of  every  man   in   Britain  ;.  but  of  him 
moft,   who  is  moft  concerned. 

Aften 
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After  the  general  reafons,  that  have  been  given,  and  fug- 
gefted,  for  addrefling  this  dedication  to  you,  give  me  leave  to 
defcend  into  fome,  that  are  a  little  more  particular,  and  that 
regard  the  man,  as  well  as  the  minifter. 

If  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  means  employed 
in  it,  have  not  been  vindicated  by  me,  with  as  great  force  of 
reafon  and  eloquence,  as  they  were  by  you,  in  a  famous  ora- 
tion you  made  at  Sacheverel's  tryal,  they  have  been  vindi- 
cated however  to  the  beft  of  my  power.  The  caufe  is  the  fame, 
tho'  the  performances  are  not  equal :  and  fince  the  caufe  is  the 
fame,  the  caufe  will  recommend  my  writings  to  your  good 
opinion,  how  little  foever  you  may  like  the  advocate.  But  I 
have  fomething  more  to  urge  in  my  own  favor.  You  had  a 
fermon  to  condemn,  and  a  parfon  to  roaft ;  for  that,  I  think, 
was  the  decent  language  of  the  time  :  and,  to  carry  on  the  al- 
legory, you  roafted  him  at  fo  fierce  a  fire,  that  you  burnt  your- 
felves.  Your  arguments  being  confined  to  the  propofitions  this 
preacher  had  advanced,  you  may  feem  rather  to  have  juftified 
refiftance,  or  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion, than  the  revolution  :  for  tho'  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution v\'cre,  and  mull:  for  ever  remain  true,  and  tho'  the  means 
vvx/e  juft,  and  will  for  ever  be  fo,  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature  ; 
yet  true  principles,  and  juft  means,  require  to  be  farther  fan6ti- 
fied  by  their  ends.  The  man,  who  fliouid  afied;  the  greateft 
zeal  for  the  principles  then  eftabliilicd,  and  the  means  then 
ufed,  v/ould  deferve,  I  think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  falfe 
brethren,  and  Vv'ould  prove  himfelf  a  treacherous,  and  a  mer- 
cenary friend  tq''the  revolution,  if  he  fhewed  any  indifference 
about  the  ends  obtained,  or  endeavored  in  any  manner  to  de- 
feat thofe,  that  vv'ere  intended  to  be  obtained  by  it.  The 
people,  who  run  fo  great  a  rifque,  and  bring  about  fo  great  an 
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event,  in  order  to  reftore  their  conftitution,  and  to  fecure  their 
liberties  againft  dangers  of  every  kind,  and  efpecially  againfl 
thofe  which  recent  experience  hath  taught  them  to  apprehend, 
have  furcly  a  good  right  to  the  whole  benefit  of  fuch  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  this  be- 
nefit, or  left  expofed  to  any  fhadow  of  the  fame  dangers,  by 
any  rule  of  juftice,   or  good  policy. 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe  made  me  think  that,  to  afTert 
and  vindicate  fully  the  honor  and  juflice  of  the  revolution,  it 
was  neceffary  that  the  ends  of  the  revolution  fhould  be  infifted 
upon  in  my  arguments,  whether  they  were  fo  or  not  in  yours ; 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  fubjed:,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ence of  the  occafions,  for  the  whole  lay  open  before  me,  would 
be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fupplying  in  the  copy  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  original.  I  have  endeavored  therefore  to  fliew  how 
much  our  conflitution  hath  been  improved,  how  far  our  liber- 
ties have  been  better  fecured  by  the  revolution,  and  how  little 
is  wanting  to  compleat  that  glorious  defign,  and  to  render  the 
Britifh  conftitution  the  moft  perfect  fyftem  of  a  free  gov^ern- 
ment,  that  was  ever  eftablifhed  in  the  world.  If  all  the  ends 
ot  the  revolution  are  already  obtained,  it  is  not  only  imperti- 
nent to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but  fadlious  deiigns 
might  be  imputed,  and  the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with 
fome  color,  perhaps,  to  any  one,  who  fliould  perfift  in  pref- 
fing  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  thefe  ends  have 
not  been  fully  obtained,  the  reproach  of  fadlion  and  the  title 
•^of  incendiary  will  belong  to  every  perfon  m4io  raifcs  a  conteft 
by  his  oppolition  to  thefe  inftances,  andAvho  endeavors  to 
make  the  friends  of  the  conftitution  pafs  for  enemies  to  the  go- 
vernment. Thus  it  is  eafy  to  join  iflbe  :  and  when  iiTue  is  once 
joined,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  decide.  If  a  principal  end  of 
the  revolution  was  to  fecure  the  nation  for  the  future  againft  all 
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the  dangers,    to  VvJiich  liberty,  as  well  as  religion,  had  been 
cxpofed  before  the  revolution  ;    if  one  ot  thefe  dangers  ar.ofe 
from  the  corruption,  that  had  been  employed  to  create  a, de- 
pendency of  the  two  houfes  ot  parliament  on  the  crownj    if 
this  corruption  might  have  fucceeded  very  probably  then,  had 
the  means  been  fufficient  to  fupport  it ;    if  no  provilion  was 
made,  at  the  revolution,  to  lecure  the.independjency  of  the  two 
houfes,  and  the  freedom  of  eledtions,  againft  corruption;  if  no; 
provifion  hath  been  made  againft  this  danger,  fince  the  rcvo^ 
lution,  proportionable  to.that  increafe  of  the  pofTible  means  of 
corruption,- which  hath  happened  fince  the  revolution,  by  the 
increafe  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  of  debts,  of  taxes,  of  of- 
ficers, and  powers  to  raife  thefe  taxes ;    if  all  this  be  fo,  and 
the  wh.ole  merits,  of  th,e .  caufe.  may  be  fafely  refted .  there,  how 
can  it  be  pretended  that  all  the  ends  of  the  revolution  have 
been  already  obtained  ?  They  have  not  moft  certainly.  When, 
and  in  what  manner,,  they  fhall  be  obtained,  it  would  be  pre- 
fumption  in  any  private  perfons  fo  much  as  to  infinuate.   They 
may  reprefent  fuch  things  as  they  judge  to  be  of  ufe  to  the 
public,   and  may  fupport  their  reprefentations  by  all  the  rea- 
fons,  that  ha^e  determined  their  opinions.    Thus  far  their  pro- 
vince extends.  All  beyond  this  belongs  to  their  fuperiors;  and, . 
in  the  cafe  before  us,  to  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  afTembled  in 
parliament.    This  however  I  would  add  ;   that  as  a  confiflency 
of  charafter  feems  to  exadl  from  you  a  zeal  for  obtaining  alL 
the  ends  of  the  revolution,  fuitable  to  that  which  you  have  ex- 
prelTed  for  the  principles  it  efcablifhed,  and  the  means  it  em- 
ployed;  fo  the  particular  obligations  you  lie  under  to  promote 
the  honor  and  intereft  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  of  his  royal^ 
family,  feem  to  exad:  the  fame  :   for,  after  all,  the  revolution  is 
tlie  foundation  of  the  prefent  fettkment ;   whatever  ffrength- 
ens  the  foundation,  ftrengthens  the  fuperftrudure  ;   and  there 
can  be  no  need  of  going  about  to  prove,  that  to  obtain  all  the 
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ends  of  the  revolution  is  to  ftrcngthen  that  foundation.      The 
arguments,  that  prevailed  formerly  vi'ith  manyagainfl  the  prin- 
ciples and  means  of  the  revolution,  are  quite  exploded  ;   the 
prejudices  againft  them  are  quite  worn  out.      We  may  there- 
fore perfuade,  without  flattering  ourfelves,  that  the  foundation 
of  our  prefent  fettlement,  and  of  all  our  future  national  happi- 
nefs,  is  laid  immoveably  in  thefe  two  refpedls.    Shall  it  not  be 
fo,   and  does  it  not  become  you,   in  a  particular  manner,    to 
endeavor  that  it  fhould  be  fo,    in  every  refpedl  ?     Could  you 
forgive  your-felf,  if  you  negle6ted  the  firft  opportunity  of  con- 
curring to  remove  the  leafl:  pretence  from  the  difai?e6led,  nay 
from  the  well-affe6ted,  to  fiiy  that  the  ends  of  particular  men, 
of  parties,  and  of  families,  have  been  anfwered  by  the  revolu- 
tion, even  beyond  their  feveral  expedlations  ;   but  that  the  na- 
tional expedations  have  not  been  fo  fully  anfwered,   nor  the 
ends  of  the  revolution  entirely  obtained  }  No  man  knows  better 
than  you  the  truth  and  force  of  what  hath  been  here  advanced. 
No  man  therefore  is  able  to  make  a  jufter  application  of  it  to 
the  moft  important  interefts  of  your  country,   to  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  your  royal  mafter,  and  to  your  private  intereft  too  ; 
if  that  will  add,  as  I  prefume  it  will,  fome  weight  to  the  fcale; 
and  if  that  requires,  as  I  prefume  it  does,  a  regard  to  futurity, 
as  well  as  to  the  prefent  moment.      Upon  the  whole  matter 
therefore,  I  cannot  but  exped:  that  you  fhould  receive  favor- 
ably an  addrefs,    made  fo  properly,   and  in  which,   if  I  have 
prefTed  you  a  little  warmly,   yet  I  have  done  it  with  the  de- 
cency that  every  gentleman  owes  to  another,  at  leaft  to  himfelf. 
You  will  allow  me,  and  every  friend  of  the  revolution  and  of 
liberty,  leave  to  hope  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  you  will 
not  oppofe,  or  fhall  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  oppofe,  the 
endeavors  of  thofe,  who  promote  the  entire  completion  of  all 
the  ends  propofed  by  the  firft,  and  the  full  fecurity  of  the  laft. 
Whenever  this  happens  ;    whenever  the  independency  of  the 
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tv/o  houfes  of  parliament,  and  the  uninfluenced  and  uninflu^ 
enceable  freedom  of  elections  are  once  effeAualiy  fecured 
againft  the  dangers  that  may  poiTibly  arife  hereafter  from  the 
growth  of  corruption  ;  then  Vvdil  all  our  future  kings  be  re- 
duced to  the  agreeable  neceflity  of  eftablifliing  their  thrones, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  throne  is  now  efta- 
biifhed,  not  on  the  narrow  and  fandy  foundations  of  court- 
craft,  and  unconftitutional  expedients,  but  on  the  popularity 
of  the  prince,  and  the  univerfal  afTediion  of  the  fubjeds :. 
foundations-  of  the  kingly  authority  fo  evidently  fuppofed  by 
our  conftitution,  that  a  king,  who  will  add  weight  to  his 
fceptre,  muft  govern  by  them,  or  govern  againft  this  con- 
ftitution,   againft  the  very  rule  of  his  government, 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  reafon,  drawn  from  the  fubjedt 
of  thefe  writings,  that  I  fhall  trouble  you  with,  for  dedicating 
them  to  you.  The  attempt  to  extinguifh  the  animofities,  and 
even  the  names  of  thofe  parties  that  diftradfed  the  nation  fo 
long,  fo  fatally  at  firft,  and  fo  foolifhly  at  laft,  intitles  this 
volume  to  your  kind  reception  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  properly  as 
the  attempt  to  expofe  the  dangers  that  may  pojflibly  arife 
hereafter,  from  corruption,  to  the  independency  of  parliament, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  eledfions.  Whilft  a  real  difference  of 
principles  and  defigns  fupported  the  diftinAion,  we  were  di- 
vided into  national  parties  :  and  this  was  misfortune  enough. 
It  was  lamented  as  a  great  one,  at  the  time,  by  every  good  man 
of  every  party.  But  if  the  diftin6lion  fhould  remain,  when  the 
difference  fubflfts  no  longer,  the  misfortune  would  be  ftill 
greater;  becaufe  they,  who  maintained  the  diftindiion,  in  this 
cafe,  would  ceafe  to  be  a  party,  and  would  become  a  faftiona. 
National  interefts  would  be  no  longer  concerned  ;  at  leaft, 
on  one  fide.  They  would  be  fometimes  facrificed,  and  al- 
ways made  fubordinate  to  perfonal  interefts  j  and  that,  I, 
5  think  3, 
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think,  is  the  true  charafteriftic  of  fadion.  This  attempt  there- 
fore oucrht  to  have  your  approbation.  To  dedicate  it  to  you 
may  be  conftrued  to  fuppole  that  it  will  have  your  approba- 
tion :  and  he,  who  fuppofes  that  it  will,  makes  you  no  indif- 
ferent compliment. 

When  the  court  fomented  our  national  divifions,  the  very 
worft  deligns  were  carried  on  :  for  to  divide  can  never  be  an- 
exoedient  tor  good  purpoies,  any  more  than  to  corrupt ;  iince 
the  peace  and  profperity  ot  a  nation  will  always  depend  on. 
uniting,  as  far  as  pollible,  the  heads,  hcrrts  and  hands  of  the 
whole  people,  and  on  improving,  not  debauching  their  mo- 
rals. "  Divide  et-  impera,^"  is  a  maxim  often  quoted.  How  are 
we  to  a.pply  it  ?  There  is  no  place  for  it  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments ;  for  in  them,  the  intereft  of  the  governors  requires  that 
a  fervile  union,  if  it  may  be  called  an  union,  fliould  be  main- 
tained by  the  weight  of  power,  like  that  of  flaves  in  a  galley,, 
who  are  united  by  their  chains,  and  who  tug  the  oar  together, 
at  the  found  of  a  whiftle.  In  free  governments,  it  can  have 
place  as  little,  whilft  they,  who  are  at  the  head,  intend  the 
maintenance  of  liberty.  To  what  cafe  then  can  it  be  applied  ? 
There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who  afpire  at 
more  power  than  a  free  conftitution  of  government  gives  them. 
Such  governors  muft  divide  and  incenfe  parties  one  againft 
another,  that  they  may  be  always  able  to  bribe  the  paffions  of 
one  fide,  and  fo  ufurp  on  both.  But  the  prince  who  purfues 
this  method,  rifques  the  power  he  hath  for  a  power  he  does  not 
want.  He  would  be  the  more  inexcufeable,  under  fuch  a  con- 
ftitution as  ours ;  becaufe,  if  he  could  not  gain  efteem  by  his. 
great,  he  might  gain  afFedion  by  his  good  qualities  :  and  this, 
principle  would  carry  him,  even  better  perhaps  than  the  other,, 
to  the  power  he  would  obtain.  What  can  a  prince  defire  more 
than,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  united  people ;    among; 
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whom  he  may  have  as  many  friends  as  he  pleafes,  and  can 
have  no  enemies,  unlefs  he  creates  them,  by  fuppoling  them 
to  be  fuch,  and  by  treating  them  accordingly  ?  If  the  defip-ns 
of  a  prince,  in  fomenting  the  diviiions,  are  to  invade  the  li- 
berties of  his  people,  his  defigns  are  laid  in  the  utmofl:  ini- 
quity :  and  if  thefe  are  not  his  defigns,  they  mufl:  be  laid  in 
the  utmofl:  folly.  When  a  people  fubmits  quietly  to  govern- 
ment, and  is  willing  to  obey  on  the  terms  on  which  alone 
their  prince  hath  a  right  to  command,  how  extravagant  muft 
his  demands  be,  and  how  unaccountable  his  conduct,  to  divide 
fuch  a  people  ?  Shall  he  expeft,  for  inftance,  that  all  his  people 
ftould  think  like  him  and  his  council,  about  every  occurrence, 
about  every  meafure  he  takes,  and  every  man  he  employs  ? 
and  lince  this  is  too  much  to  afk  of  freemen,  nay  of  flaves,  if 
his  expeftation  be  not  anfwered,  fliall  he  form  a  lafting  divi- 
fion  upon  fuch  transient  motiv-es  ?  Shall  he  profcribe  every 
man,  as  an  enemy  to  his  government,  who  diflikes  the  admi- 
niftration  of  it  ?  Profcriptions  are  abominable,  and  inhuman, 
when  they  are  tracked  by  a  fulnefs  of  arbitrary  power.  But  to 
hang  up  the  tables  of  profcription,  without  the  power  offend- 
ing centurions  to  cut  off  every  head  that  wears  a  face  difliked  at 
court,  would  be  madnefs  in  a  princ-e.  Such  a  conduft  cannot 
fuit  his  interefl,  hovv^ever  it  may  his  paffions,  in  any  circum- 
ftance  whatever.  There  are  indeed  circumftances,  wherein  it 
may  fuit -the  interefl:  of  a  minifter.  Till  the  fword  of  civil  war 
be  drawn,  a  prince  can  fcarce  become  irreconcileable  with  his 
people,  and  be -reduced,  for  want  of  national  ftrength,  to  fup- 
port  his  power  and  dignity  by  the  force  of  faction.  But  a  mi- 
nifter may  fall  eaftly,  and  foon,  into  this  defperate  ftate  :  and 
after  fomenting,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  diviftons  of  parties, 
he  may  have  no  refuge  but  in  fa£fion.  There  may  be  fuch  a 
condud:,  as  no  national  party  will  bear,  or  at  leaft  will  juftify. 
But  fadion  hatl>no  regard  to  national  interefts.  Fadion  there- 
fore 
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fore  will  bear  any  thing,  fliare  in  any  thing,  juflify  any  thing.. 
If  the  minifter,  who  takes  this  method  to  fupport  himfelf,  hath 
any  art,  he  will  endeavor  to  difguife  his  fadion  under  the  name 
and  appearance  of  a  national  party.  But  even  this  dif  niife  wiil 
foon  fall  off.  The  beft  of  thofe,  who  were  encraoed  in  the 
party,  will  quit  the  fadion,  and  then  the  latter  mull  Sand  con- 
felTed  to  public  view.  But  it  is  not  only  the  criminal  condud: 
of  a  minifter,  and  the  fear  of  refting  his  adminillration  on  the 
national  judgment,  that  may  oblige  him  to  govern  by  divifion, 
and  by  fadion.  As  the  moft  oppofite  notions  are  often  united 
in  the  head,  fo  are  the  mofl  contrary  fentiments  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Incapacity  often  begets  fufficiency  ;  and  yet  a  confci- 
Gufnefs  of  incapacity  often  begets  a  jealoufy  of  power,  ground- 
ed on. a  fenfe  of  the  fuperior  merit  of  other  men.  The  mini- 
fter, who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed 
on  a  mighty  pedeftal,.  will  always  have  this  jealoufy  ftrong 
about  him.  He  muft  of  courfe  kha  a  fadion  to  himfelf;  and 
this  faftion  muft  be  compofed,  to  anfwer  his  purpofes,  of  men 
fervilely  obfequious,  or  extremely  inferior  to  him. by  their  ta.- 
lents.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  reign  of  venality,  of  pro- 
ftitution,.of  ignorance,  of  futility,  and  of  dulnefs  commences. . 
The  minifter  will  dread  to  fee  the  perfons  employed  whom  he 
fecretly  efteems,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  he  efteems  them. 
Abilities  to  ferve  the  commonwealth  will  be  an  objedion  fuffi- 
dent  to  outweigh  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of.attachment  to  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince,  and  of  zeal  for  his  government ;  nay,  even 
the  merit  of  a.whole  life  fpent  in  giving  thefe  proofs.  In  fhort, 
the  very  reafons  that  ftiould  determine  the  prince  to  employ 
men,  v/ill  determine  the  minifter  to  profcribe  them.  Diftike, 
or  contempt  of  him,  will  pafs  with  his  mafter  for  difaffeclion 
to  the  government ;  and,  under  this  pompous  name  of  govern- 
ment, will  nothing  but  the  paultry  intereft,  or  humorf  of  the 
mmifter  be  couched.  The  minifter  will  reap,  perhaps,  for  even  ■■ 
^  that. 
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that  may  be  doubtful,  the  immediate  benefit  of  dividing,  or 
maintaining  the  diviiions  of  the  nation,  and  of  nurfing  up  fac- 
tion, by  continuing  longer  in  power,  his  fole  fecurity,  and, 
by  deferring,  if  not  efcaping,  the  evil  day,  the  day  of  account 
and  retribution.  But  the  prince  will  reap,  in  this  cafe,  the 
permanent  mifchief  of  eftablifhing  divilion  and  faftion  ;  and 
may  poffibly  make  the  lamentable  exchange  of  his  own  popu- 
larity, for  his  miniflier's  impunity.  I  need  not  finifh  up  this 
pi6ture  of  imagination,  fince  I  write  to  you,  who  know  fo 
much  better  than  I  pretend  to  do  the  charaders  of  men,  and 
the  arts  of  government.  It  is  fufScient  that  I  have  hinted  at 
the  general  caufes  and  efTeds  of  the  endeavors,  that  are  fome- 
times  ufed,  and  to  which  Great  Britain  hath  not  been  a  ftran- 
ger,  to  foment  national  diviiions,  and  to  govern  by  the  faction 
of  a  minifler,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  prince,  againft  the 
fenfe  and  foirit  of  a  nation,  and  the  intereft  of  the  prince  him- 
felf.  Tiiis  may  ferve  ;  and  it  is  all  I  fhall  fay,  to  befpeak  your 
approbation  of  the  papers  that  follow,  on  account  of  the 
matter  they  contain. 

But,  fir,  the  reafons  I  have  given,  how  pertinent  foever  they 
may  be,  are  not  the  only  reafons  I  had  for  addrefling  myfelf, 
in  this  manner,  and  upon  this  occafion,  to  you.  There  are  rea- 
fons of  another  kind  ;  reafon^,  that  come  ftill  more  home  to 
yourfelf ;  reafons,  that  appear  very  important  to  me,  and  that 
vv;ill  appear  fo  to  you,  perhaps,  when  you  have  reHedled  duely 
on  them,  and  have  weighed  impartially  the  confequences  of 
them.  I  fiiall  prefs  thefe  reafons  with  all  the  plainnefs  and 
force  that  decency  permits,  in  fo  public  and  perfonal  an  ap- 
plication ;  becaufe,  tho'  truth  may  fometimes  ofiend,  I  am 
very  indifferent  to  oiiences  taken  with  truth  on  my  fide.  If 
you  hearken  to  truth,  vv^hich  men  in  your  ftation  feldom  hear, 
you  may  be  the  better  for  it.      If  you  do  not,   the  author  of 

this 
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this  dedication  cannot  be  the  worfe  :  for  I  will  add,  upon  this 
occafion,  that  whoever  he  is,  he  is  one  you  cannot  impofc  up- 
on, in  your  private  capacity,  neither  as  a  man,  nor  as  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  that  you  can  as  little  do  it,  in  your  public  capa- 
city. You  cannot  difappoint  him  ;  becaufe  the  temper  ol  his 
mind  gives  you  no  hold  on  him.  He  hath  neither  avarice  to 
make  him  delirc  riches,  nor  ambition  to  make  him  defire 
power,  nor  vanity  to  make  him  delire  honors.  You  cannot  op- 
prefs  him  ;  becaufe  he  is  free  from  guilt,  and  from  every  pro- 
bable, for  no  man  is  free  from  every  poflible,  imputation  of 
guilt.  The  laws  of  his  country  are  his  protedlion  ;  and  they 
are  fufficient  to  protect  every  Briton,  who  reverences  and  obeys 
them,  in  how  peculiar  a  fituation  foever  he  may  be  found. 
They,  who  ad;  againft  thefe  laws,  and  they  alone,  may  have 
reafon  to  fear,  let  their  fituation  be  never  fo  high,  or  their 
prefent  power  never  fo  great. 

Having  faid  this,  I  proceed  to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  are 
in  the  right  moft  certainly  to  retort  by  yourfelf,  or  others,  in 
the  befl:  and  fmarteft  manner  that  you,  or  they  can,  whatever 
the  writings  publifhed  in  the  *  Crattfman  may  contain,  which 
you  judge  to  be  injurious  to  yourfelf,  or  reflecting  on  your  ad- 
miniflration.  The  public  will  judge  uprightly  upon  the  whole 
matter.  The  laughers  will  be  for  thofe  who  have  moft  wit, 
and  the  ferious  part  of  mankind  for  thofe  who  have  moft  rea-- 
fon  on  their  iide.  Again.  As  to  affairs  of  peace,  or  war, 
public  occurrences,  domeftic  management,  foreign  negotia- 
tions, in  fhort,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  current  bufinefs 
of  the  time,  v/eekly  and  daily  papers,  or  more  elaborate,  an- 
niverfary  treatifes,  are  properly  employed  by  you  to  explain,  in 
your  own  favor,  the  fcries  of  your  condud  ;  to  refute  Caleb  ; 

*  A  political  paper  publifhed  weekly  at  that  time,  under  the  afiumcd  name  of 
Caleb  D'Anvers. 
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or,  which  is  flill  more  eafy,  and  by  fome  thought  as  ufeful, 
to  keep  up  the  cavil  on  one  point,  till  a  new  one  is  ftarted, 
that  draws  off  the  attention  ot  the  world.  All  this  may  be 
called  fair  v/ar  ;  and  whoever  prevails  in  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  the  public  will  reap  information  from  the  conteft,  and 
will  have  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  thefe  appeals,  which  pre- 
fent  an  image  of  the  cuflom  that  obtained  in  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  greateft  interefts 
of  the  ftate  were  debated,  and  the  greatelt  men  in  thofe  go- 
vernments were  accufed  and  defended,  in  public  harangues, 
and  before  the  v/hole  people. 

But  the  writings  of  the  Craftfman  have  not  been  confined 
to  thefe  fubjedls  that  are  perfonal,  or  temporary.  The  caufe 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  papers ;  every  danger  to  it  hath  been  pointed 
out ;  every  fecurity,  or  improvement  of  it,  hath  been  explain- 
ed and  preffed. — Now  here,  lir,  begins  my  complaint.  I 
faid  that  the  caufe  of  our  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  in  the 
Craftfman  ;  and  I  am  forry  that  the  expreffion  is  fo  precifely 
juft,  that  no  other  would  come  up  to  the  cafe.  The  caufe  of 
the  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  ;  for  the  conftitution  hath 
been  attacked  ;  openly,  infolently  attacked,  and  is  fo  every  day 
by  thofe,  againft  whom  the  Craftfman  fo  often  employs  his  pen. 
Who  could  have  expelled,  for  I  will  give  an  inftance  or  two, 
v/ho  could  have  expedted,  at  this  time,  and  under  the  prefent 
eftablifhment,  to  hear  the  neceility  of  maintaining  ftanding 
armies,  in  times  of  peace,  even  againft  the  people  of  Britain 
who  maintain  them,  contended  for  and  afferted  ? — Who  could 
have  expefted  to  hear  a  dependency,  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  parliament  on  the  crown,  contended  for  and  afferted  to  be 
a  necefTary  expedient  to  fupply  a  v/ant  of  power,  which  is  falfe- 
ly  fuppofed  in  the  crown;  as  if  our  fathers  had  oppofed,  and 
r  at 
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at  length  deflroycd  that  chiiiKcra,  called  prerogative,  former- 
ly (o  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  lor  no  other  reafon  but  to  tur- 
nidi  arguments  for  letting  loofe  upon  us  another  monfter,  more 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  by  far?— Who  could  have  expefted 
that  attempts  to  revive  the  do6lrines  of  old  whig-aifm,  and  the 
prmciplcs  and  ipirit  oi  the  revolution,  in  oppofition  to  fuch 
manifefl:  contradidlions  of  them  all,  would  give  any  umbrao-e, 
or  caufe  any  alarm,  among  men,  who  ftill  aiTed:  to  call  them- 
felves  whigs,  and  pretend  zeal  for  a  government,  that  is  found- 
ed on  the  revolution,  and  could  not  have  been eftabliflied  with- 
out it?—- ^This  could  not  have  been  expefted,  I  think;  and  yet 
fo  it  is.  There  are  perfons,  who  take  to  themfelves  the  title 
of  minifterial  writers,  and  have  fometimes  the  front  to  affume 
that  of  writers  for  the  government.  Thefe  perfons  are  not  con- 
tent to  ring,  in  daily  panegyric,  encomiums  on  the  wifdom 
and  virtue,  the  juftice  and  clemency,  the  fuccefs  and  triumphs 
ot  your  adminiftration  ;  and  to  anfwer,  or  to  attempt  to  an^ 
fwer,  the  almofi:  innumerable  objedions,  that  have  been  made, 
it  matters  not  here  whether  juftly  or  unjuftly,  to  your  con- 
dud  at  home,  and  your  own,  and  that  of  your  brother  abroad  : 
but  they  take  iire,  they  fliew  an  alarm,  and  they  grow  angry, 
whenever  any  thing  is  written,  nay  when  a  word  is  dropt,  in 
favor  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Britifh  liberty.  Sometimes 
they  argue  diredly,  and  in  plain  terms,  againft  them.  Some- 
times they  perplex  and  puzzle  the  caufe;  evade  what  they  can- 
not deny  ;  and,  when  they  cannot  impofe  a  fallacy,  endeavor 
at  lead  to  hinder  men  from  difcerning  a  truth.  Thus,  fu",  they 
mingle  your  juftification  with  the  condemnation  of  our  con- 
flitution  ;  and  labor,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  your 
preferrationandthedeftruaicn  of  this  confcitution  a  common 
caufe.  If  you  could  pofiibly  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced,  I  might  refer  you  to  the  particular  pamphlets  and 
papers,  which  are  known  at  leaft  by  the  anfv/ers,   that  have 
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been  given  to  them,  till  fuch  time  as  an  extra6l  of  all  the  paf- 
fages,  hinted  at  here,  be  made  public,  as  I  hope  it  will ;  and 
whenever  it  is,  I  dare  appeal  before-hand  to  your  private 
thoughts,  whether  the  principles  they  contain,  and  the  confe- 
quences  deducible  from  them,  would  not  deftroy,  if  they  wej,e 
to  take  place,  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  Britifli  conflitution.  It 
hath  been  afked,  v/hy  do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  harp 
on  liberty,  and  the  conftitution  ?  Do  they  mean  to  inftiljealou- 
fy  and  diftruft,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people?  In  what 
inftances  have  the  laws  been  broken,  or  hath  the  conflitution 
been  invaded  by  thofe  who  govern  ?  Thefe  queftions  deferve 
an  anfv/er  ;  and  I  lliall  anfwer  the  firfl:,  by  afking  another 
queftion.  Why  do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  labor  to 
explain  away  liberty,  and  to  diftinguifh  us  out  of  our  con- 
ftitution  ?  If  nothing  had  been  faid  of  this  kind,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  much  lefs  would  have  been  faid  of  the  other ; 
and  I  can  affure  you,  with  great  truth,  that  the  public  had 
not  been  troubled,  particularly,  with  this  dilTertation  upon 
parties.  As  to  the  other  two  queftions,  they  may  be  taken 
together.  There  is  a  plain  and  real  difference  betv/een  jea- 
loufy  and  diftruft,  diat  may  be  obferved  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Men  may  be  jealous,  on  account  of  their  liberties,  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  fo,  even  when  they  have  no  immedi- 
ate diftruft  that  the  perfons  who  govern,  defign  to  invade 
them.  An  opportunity  of  invading  them  opened,  is  reafon 
fufKcient  for  awakening  the  jealoufy  ;  and  if  the'^erfons,  v/ho 
have  this  jealoufy,  apply  to  thofe  who  govern,  to  help  to 
cure  it,  by  removing  the  opportunity,  the  latter  may  take 
this,  if  they  pleafe,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  not  diftruft  : 
at  leaft,  it  will  be  in  their  power,  and  furely  it  Vviil  be  for 
tlie'r  intcreft,  to  ftiew  that  they  deferved  confidence,  in  this 
cafe,  not  diftri^ft.  But  it  will  be  always  trifling,  and  foolifh, 
to  afic  what  laws  have  been  broken,  what  invafions  on  the 
ccnftitution  have  been  made  ;  becaufe  as  nothino;  of  this  fort 
5  will 
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will  be  done,  when  there  are  no  deftgns  dangerous  to  the  con- 
ftitution  carried  on  ;  To  when  there  are  fuch  defigns,  what- 
ever is  done  of  this  fort  will  be  private,  indirect,  and  fo  co- 
vered, that  the  greatefl  moral  certainty  may  be  deftitute  of 
proof.  Whenever  any  of  thefe  things  are  done  publicly,  di- 
rectly, and  in  a  manner  to  be  eaiily  proved,  the  danger  will 
be  over,  the  conftitution  will  be  deftroyed,  and  all  fear  for  it 
and  concern  about  it  will  be  impertinent,  becaufe  they  will 
come  too  late.  If  ever  that  old  trite  maxim,  "  principiis 
"  obfta,"  was  well  applied,  it  is  fo  in  the  cafe  we  fpeak  of 
here. 

The  reafons  I  have  given  for  mentioning  thefe  writers  ought 
to  excufe  me  for  it ;  at  leaft,  to  you  ;  and  even  to  you  I  fhall 
fay  very  little  more  about  them.  The  flowers  they  gather  at 
Billingfgate,  to  adorn  and  enliven  their  produ6lions,  fhall  be 
paffed  over  by  me,  without  any  refledlion.  They  affume  the 
privilege  of  watermen  and  oyfter-wcmen.  Let  them  enjoy  it 
in  that  good  company,  and  excluflvely  of  all  other  perfons. 
They  caufe  no  fcandal  ;  they  give  no  offence  ;  they  raife  no 
fentiment  but  contempt  in  thebreafls  of  thofe  they  attack ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  thofe  whom  they  would 
be  thought  to  defend,  that  they  raife,  by  this  low  and  dirty 
pradlice,  no  other  fentiment  in  them.  Biit  there  is  another 
part  of  their  proceeding,  which  may  be  attributed  by  malici- 
ous people  to* you,  and  v/hich  deferves  for  that  reaion  alone 
fome  place  in  this  dedication,  as  it  might  be  fome  motive  to 
the  writing  of  it.  When  fuch  authors  grow  fcurrilous,  it  would 
be  highly  unjufc  to  impute  their  fcurrillity  to  any  prompter  ; 
becaufe  they  have  in  themfelves  all  that  is  neceflary  to  confti- 
tute  a  fcold  ;  ill  manners,  impudence,  a  foul  mouth,  and  a 
louler  heart.  But  when  they  menace,  they  rife  a  note  higher. 
They  cannot  do  this  in  their  own  names.   Men  m,ay  be  apt  to 
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conclude  therefore  that  they  do  it  in  the  name,  as  they  affedl 
to  do  it  on  the  behalf,  of  the  perfon,  in  whofe  caufe  they  de- 
fire  to  be  thought  retained.  Many  examples  of  thefe  menaces 
might  be  quoted,  and  moft  of  them  would  be  found  diredled 
againfl;  one  particular  perfon.  After  employing  the  whole  im- 
potence of  their  rhetoric  againfl  him,  and  venting  for  many 
years  together,  almoft  without  notice  on  his  part,  as  much  ca- 
lumny a5  their  imaginations  could  furnifh,  a  pamphlet  hath 
been  lately  publifhed,  the  profeffed  deiign  of  which  is  to  call 
for  a  vigorous  proceeding  in  parliament  againfr  this  man.  To 
introduce  this  propofal,  it  is  preceded  by  a  long  feries  of  fads ; 
fome  notorioufly  falfe  ;  fome,  which  it  is  impoHible  fhould  be 
true  ;  others,  which  it  is  impoflible  this  writer  fhould  know  to 
be  true,  if  they  were  fo  ;  and  others  again,  not  only  deflitute 
of  proof,  but  even  of  probability.  Such  accufations  mufl;  be 
brought  by  fome  *  creature,  of  fo  notorioufly  profiituted  a 
confcience,  that  his  evidence  would  be  rejedled  in  any  common 
caufe,  and  fhould  not  be  refuted  therefore  by  me,  it  I  was 
concerned  to  refute  him.  But,  fir,  if  I  take  notice  of  this  li- 
bel, or  refer  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  not  done  out  of 
.regard  to  thefe  authors,  whom  I  defpife,  as  I  am  perfuaded  the 
perfon  does,  againfl:  whom  ail  the  virulence  of  their  malice  is 
dire6ted.  My  concern,  upon  this  occafion,  is  for  you  alone, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  reprefent  what  that  concern  didates. 
It  is  poiilble  that  you  may  have  very  ftrong  refentments  againfl: 
this  perfon,  and  he  againfl;  you.  It  is  poffible  that  you  may 
have  fhewn  yours,  and  he  may  have  fhewn  his,  according  to  the 
difFerent  circumflances  you  have  been  in,  and  the  different  op- 
portunilies  you  have  had.  But  this  will  not  become  a  matter 
of  fcate,  tho'  you  are  a  minifter  of  ftate.  The  public  will 
efpoufe  your  paflions  no  more  than  his ;  nor  concern  itfelf  to 
enquire  who  gave  the  firfl:  occafion  to  thefe  refentm^ents  ,   who 

*  See  the  Grand  Accufer,  &c.  p.  77. 
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hath  a6led  the  part  of  a  fair,  and  who  of  a  treacherous  enemy. 
It  is,  I  doubt,  too  certain  that  the  public  hath  been  employed 
fometimes  to  revenge  private  quarrels,  and  to  ferve  the  low- 
turns  of  envy,  or  jealoufy.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  public 
hath  been  impofed  upon  ;  thefe  m.otives  have  been  con.cealed  ; 
others  have  been  pretended  ;  and  the  others  have  been  of  a 
public  nature  alone  ;  becaufe  the  bare  fufpicion  of  any  private 
interefl:,  or  pafTion,  in  a  public  profecution  is  fufficient,  and 
moft  juflly  fo,  to  create  invincible  prejudices  to  it.  The  fcrib- 
blers  I  fpeak  of  have  laid  you  therefore  under  great  difadvan- 
tages,  notwithftanding  your  elevation,  and  your  power,  whe- 
ther you  dcfign  any  thing  againft  the  perfon  fo  obnoxious  to 
you,  or  not.  They  fhould  have  concealed  induftrioufly,  what 
they  have  affecled  to  proclaim  ;  fince  it  is  certain  that,  how 
great  foever  your  popularity  in  the  nation  may  be,  they  will 
never  bring  up  mankind  to  think  that  any  perfon  fhould  be 
profecuted  by  methods  extraordinary,  or  even  ordinary,  purely 
for  your  eafe,  your  pleafure,  or  your  fafety.  If  they  could 
prove,  what  they  frequently  throw  out,  that  every  man  is  a 
friend  to  the  pretender,  who  is  not  a  friend  to  you  ;  and  that 
he,  who  objects  to  your  condud:  in  the  adminiftration,  endea- 
vors to  pull  down  the  prefent  government,  and  fet  up  another; 
then,  indeed,  they  might  raile  a  fpirit  againft  this  particular 
perfon,  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  moil  certainly  againft  many 
others,  of  much  greater  confequence,  vv'ho  appear  every  day, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  not  to  be  your  friends,  and  v/ho  make 
no  fcruple  of  obje(£ling,  with  the  utmoft  freedom,  to  your  con- 
dudl.  But  fuch  affertions  as  thefe  will  only  ferve  to  make  men 
angry,  or  laugh.  They,  who  have  the  beft  opinion  of  your 
abilities,  will  lio  more  agree  that  the  prefent  eflablifhment  is 
fupported,  than  that  it  was  made,  by  you.  They  Vv^ill  never  be 
v/anting  in  their  refped  to  the  crown  fo  much,  as  to  confound 
the  caufe  of  the  kin";  with  the  caufe  of  his  minifter  ;   or  to 
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fuppofe  that  the  reins  of  government  would  grow  weaker  in  his 
majelly's  hand,  if  you  was  out  of  power,  or  out  of  the  world. ~ 
In  fnort,  fir,  you  may  pafs,  and  I  believe  you  do  pafs  juftly^ 
ior  a  man  of  extreme  good  parts,  and  for  a  minifter  of  much 
experience  ;  but  you  would  not  deiire,  I  think,  to  be  repre- 
fented  as  the  Atlas  who  fupports  this  Rate  ;  and  your  bro- 
ther will  not  certainly  pafs  for  the  Hercules  who  relieves  you, 
and  who  I'uflains,  in  his  turn,  the  important  burthen. 

I  know  very  well  that  fomcthing  is  added  to  fupply,  if  that 
were  pollible,  this  defedl,  and  to  make  the  caufe  more  plaufi- 
ble.  It  is  pretended  that  the  writings  imputed  to  this  particu- 
lar perfon,  and  feverai  others  publifh'd  in  the  Craftfman,  con- 
tain refledlions  of  a  very  extravagant,  indecent,  and  even  fedi- 
tious  nature  ;  fuch  as  they  alone,  who  are  capable  ol  fuppo- 
fmg  them,  are  capable  of  making.  But  then  thefe  refledions 
are  to  be  proved  by  the  conftrudlions,  which  the  accufers  make 
of  the  exprelllons  employed  by  thofe,  whom  they  accufe ;  con- 
ftrudtions  as  arbitrary,  and  as  forced,  as  many  of  thofe,  by 
which  fome  of  the  beft  men  at  Rome  were  brought  within  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  majefty,  by  fome  of  the  worft.  Ex- 
amples of  much  the  fanie  fort  have  been  fet  even  in  Britain, 
whilfi  the  pra6lice  prevailed  of  fuppofing  innuendo's,  and  pa- 
rallels, and  oblique  meanings,  and  profecuting  and  condemn- 
ing men  on  fuppofitions,  and  interpretations.  But  there  is 
no  room  to  fear  that  any  fuch  examples  fliould  be  renewed, 
whilft  *  a  Britifli  fpirit  prevails  in  a  Britifli  parliament.  Whilft 
that  fpirit  prevails,  no  parliament  will  condemn  any  man  upon 
principles,  which  parliaments  have  always  condemned  as  un- 
juft  and  tyrannical.  Lefs  ti'ian  any  will  they  condemn  thofe, 
who  v/rite  in  defence  of  this  conftitution,  at  the  requeft  and 
on  the  inflances  of  thofe  who  attack  it.    A  Britifli  fpirit  and  the 

*  See  fome  confiderations  concerning  the  public  funds,  &c.  p.  98. 
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fpirit  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  are  one  and  the  fame  ;  and 
therefore  *  if  ever  there  arifes  a  Britifh  fpirit  in  a  Britifh 
parliament,  of  which  I  prefume  no  doubt  ought  to  be  made 
at  this  time,  vengeance  will  not  overtake  the  iormer  ;  it  may 
be  the  latter. 

What  hath  been  faid  might  fuffice  to  fhew  how  foolifh  and 
vain  it  is  to  throw  out  menaces  againft  thofe  who  have  nothing 
to  fear,  at  a  time,  when  zeal  to  preferve  the  conftitution  in 
every  part  inviolate  feems  daily  to  increafe.  But  iince  I  have 
entered  on  the  fubjed:,  and  the  matter  feems  of  fome  concern- 
ment to  you,  give  me  leave  to  add  one  confideration  more, 
that  may  lerve  to  (hew  how  foolifh  and  vain  fuch  a  proceed- 
ing would  be,  even  at  any  other  time. — Let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  very  perfon  pointed  at  was,  and  could  be  proved  to  be,  the 
author  of  this  DilTertation  upon  Parties,  for  inftance,  which  I 
now  dedicate  to  you.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  refolution  was. 
taken  to  follow  the  generous  and  equitable  advice  of  the 
pamphlet  -writer,  who  thinks  he  ought  to  be  proceeded  againft 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  Let  us  even  fuppofe  that  we  lived  in  an 
age,  when  parliaments  were  brought,  in  fome  degree,  under 
that  very  dependency,  againft  vvhich  fo  much  is  faid  in  this 
differtation.  In  fhort,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  moft  innocent 
man,  who  vv^as  obnoxious  to  thofe  in  pov.^cr,  might  have  rea- 
fonable  grounds  to  fear  an  exorbitant  excrcife  of  this  power 
againft  him.  But  then  let  us  make  one  ftngle  ftippolition  on. 
the  other  lide.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  obnoxious  man  was, 
really  in  earneft  ;  that  he  wrote  from  his  heart ;  and  that  he 
felt  there  the  fame  warmth  for  the  Britifti  conftitution,  which 
he  expreffed  in  his  writings,  and  laboured  to  infufe  into  the. 
breaft  of  every  other  man.  I  would  alk  you,  ftr,  do  you  think 
fuch  a  man  v/ould  be  afliamed  to  avov/,  in  the  face  of  his- 
country,  the  contents  of  the  follov.'ing  fhects,  or  be  afraid  to,. 

*  lb, 
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uifrer  for  them  ?     Could  any  eloquence,   even  yours,   if  you 
would  employ  it  fo  unworthily,   exped;,  by  the  help  of  falfe 
furmifes,  and  invidious  comments,  the  bafe  inventions  of  little 
railers,   to  make  him   pafs  for  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment,  who  had  proved  himfelt  a  friend  to  that  conftitu- 
tion,    in   confequence  of  wdiich,   and  for  the  fake  of  which 
alone,  this  eftablifliment  was  made  ?   Would  his  endeavors  to 
reconcile  parties,  and  to  abolifh  odious  diftindlions ;    would 
pleading  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  ends  propofed  by,  and 
promifed  at  the  revolution  ;    for  fecuring  the  independency  of 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament,   and   the  freedom  of  elections, 
as  effe6lually  againfl  corruption,   as  they  are  already  fecured 
againfl:  prerogative  ;   would  this,  I  fay,  make  him  pafs  for  the 
greateft  of  criminals  ?  No,  lir,  not  in  the  breafts  even  of  thofe 
v/ho  gave  fentence  againfl  him,  if  men  capable  of  giving  fuch 
a  fentence  could  be  found.      Among  the  reft  of  mankind  his 
innocency  would  be  acknowledged  ;    his  conflancy  would  be 
applauded  ;    his   accufers,   and  his  grand  accufer  in  the  firfl: 
place,  would  pafs  alone  for  criminal.      He  might  fail  a  viftim 
to  power  ;    but  truth,    and  reafon,   and  the  caufe  of   liberty 
would  fall  w^ith  him  ;    and  he  who  is  buried  in  their  ruins,  is 
happier  than  he  who  furvives  them.      Thus  I  am  perfuadecL 
the  pcrfon  here  intended  would  be  found,  upon  trial,  to  think. 
The  event  therefore  of  fuch  a  profecution,  whatever  it  might 
be,  could  not  turn  to  his  difadvantage  ;   and  confequently  to 
threaten  him  with  it  would  be  ridiculous,  even  at  fuch  a  time 
as  we  have  fuppoied,  much  more  at  the  prefent.      Void  of  all 
ambition,  except  the  ambition  of  honefl  fame,  he  might  fland 
the  efforts   of  violence  in  fuch  a  caufe,   not  only  with  little 
concern,  but  with  much  inv/ard  complacency.     Weary  of  the 
world,  determined  and  preparing  to  retire  totally  from  it,  he 
would  furely  fufpend  his  retreat  to  face  the  perfecution  ;   and 
whatever  his  'perfecutors  might  imagine,   they  would  eredt  a 
fort  of  triumphal  arc-h   to  the  man  they  hated.      He  would 
5  leave 
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leave  the  world  with  more  honor  than  they  would  remain  in 
it.  By  iuiTcring  in  defence  of  the  conflitution  of  his  country, 
they  who  had  thought  favorably  of  himj  would  think  that  he 
crowned  the  good,  and  they  who  had  entertained  prejudices 
againfl  him,  that  he  atoned  for  the  ill,  whicli  had  been  im- 
puted to  him.  Such  different  judgments,  you  know,  fir,  will 
attend  every  man's  charader  v/ho  ads  on  our  divided  flage  ; 
and  he  is  happy  who  can  reconcile  them  fo  nearly.  It  never 
happens  that  there  is  a  man  of  whom  all  fpeak  well  ;  as  it 
rarely,  very  rarely,  happens  that  there  is  a  man  of  whom  all 
^foeak  ill,  except  thofe  who  are  hired  to  fpeak  well. 

I  find  it  hard  to  leave  off,  when  I  have  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing to  you,  iir  ;  but  having  now  explained  the  principal  rea- 
fons  that  induced  me  to  addrefs  this  dedication  to  you,  it  is 
time,  that  I  fhould  force  myfelf  to  aconclufion,  and  conclude 
by  recommending  the  following  flieets  to  your  ferious  perufal. 
I  recommend  them  to  nothing  elfe.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
they  will  want  your  patronage  any  more  than  the  perfon  who 
VvTote  them.  Let  them  ftand  or  fall  in  the  public  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.  But  if  you  fhould  find  any  thing  in 
them  that  deferves  your  notice,  you  will  have  an  obligation 
to  one,  from  whom  you  leaft  expedled  any  ;    to, 
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Your  mofl  humble  fervant,. 
The  Author  of  the  DifTcrtation  upon  Parties. 
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LETTER        I. 

S  I  R, 

TO  corrupt  and  to  divide  are  the  trite  and  wicked  ex- 
pedients, by  which  fome  minifters  in  all  ages  have 
affected  to  govern  ;  but  efpecially  fuch  as  have  been 
leaft  capable  of  exerting  the  true  arts  of  government.  There 
is  however  a  difference  to  be  made  between  thefe  two  expe- 
dients, to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  by  confequence 
between  the  charaders  of  thofe  who  put  them  in  practice. 

Every  bufy,  ambitious  child  of  fortune,  who  hath  himfelf 
a  corrupt  heart,  and  becomes  mafter  of  a  large  purfe,  hath  all 
that  is  neceffary  to  employ  the  expedient  of  corruption  with 
fuccefs.  A  bribe,  in  the  hand  of  the  moft  blundering  cox- 
comb that  ever  difgraced  honor  and  wealth  and  power,  will 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  hand  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  go 
farther  too,  if  it  weigh  more.  An  intriguing  chamber-maid 
5  may 
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may  flip  a  bank-note  into  a  griping  paw,  as  well  as  the  moft 
fubtle  dzemon  or  hell.  H**e  may  govern  as  triumphantly 
by  this  expedient  as  the  great  knight  his  brother,  and  the. 
preat   knight  as  Burleigh  himfelf. 

But  every  chara6ler  cannot  attempt  the  other  expedient  of 
dividing,  or  keeping  up  divifions,  with  equal  fuccefs.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  occaiion  for  any  extraordinary  genius  to  divide  j 
and  true  Vvdfdom  defpifes  the  infamous  tafk.  But  there  is  need 
of  that  left-handed  wildom,  called  cunning,  and  of  thofe  ha- 
bits in  bulinefs,  called  experience.  He  that  is  corrupted,  co- 
operates with  him  that  corrupts.  Fie  runs  into  his  arms  at  the 
firft  beckon  ;  or,  in  order  fometimes  to  raife  the  price,  he 
meets  him  but  halfway.  On  the  other  hand,  to  divide,  or  to 
maintain  and  renew  the  divifions  of  parties  in  a  ftate,  a  fyflem 
of  fedu6lion  and  fraud  is  necefTary  to  be  carried  on.  The  di- 
vided are  fo  far  from  being  accelTory  to  the  guilt,  that  they; 
would  not  be  divided,  if  they  were  not  firft  deceived. 

From  thefe  differences,  which  I  have  obferved  between 
the  two  expedients,  and  the  charadlers  and  means  proper  to 
put  them  in  pradlice  with  fuccefs,  it  may  be  difcovered  per- 
haps why,  upon  former  occafions,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  fhew, 
the  expedient  of  dividing  profpered  fo  much  better  than  that 
©f  corrupting  ;  and  why,  upon  fome  later  occafions,  the  ex- 
pedient of  corrupting  fucceeds  fo  well  in  thofe  hands,  which 
are  not,  and,  I  truft,  will  not  be  fo  lucky  in  maintaining  or 
renewing  our  party  divifions.. 

Much  hath  been  written  by  you,  Mr.  D'anvers,  by  your 
eorrefpondents  and  others,  who  have  drawn  their  pens  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and  liberty,  againft  the  right  reverend,, 
aiawetias  undiVnified,  the  noble,  as  well  as  ignoble  affertors  of 
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corruption  ;  enough  furcl y  to  fliame  thofe  who  have  not  loil  all 
fenfe  of  fhamc,  out  of  fo  ignominious  a  crime  ;  and  to  make 
thofe  who  have  not  loft  every  other  fenfe,  tremble  at  the  con- 
fequences  of  it.  We  may  flatter  ourfclves  that  thefe  honeft  en- 
deavors have  had  fome  effed  ;  and  have  reafon  to  hope  that  far 
greater  will  follow  from  thofe  illuftrious  examples  of  repulfes, 
which  have  been  lately  given  to  the  grand  corrupter,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  frequent  and  infolent  declarations  that  he  could 
feducewhomfoeverhe  had  a  mind  to  gain.  Thefe  hopes  are  far- 
ther confirmed  to  us  by  repeated  declarations  of  the  fenfe  of 
parliament,  and  will  be  turned,  we  doubt  not,  into  certainty, 
whenever  the  wifdom  of  thetwohoufes  fnall  again  think  it  pro- 
per to  raife  new  barriers  of  law  againft  this  encroaching  vice. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  nothing  can  better  anfwer  the 
delio-ns  of  your  papers,  nor  promote  the  public  good  more  ef- 
fedually  in  the  prefent  conjuncture,    than   to  put  our  coun- 
trymen frequently  on  their  guard  againft  the  artifice,   which 
is  clumfily,  but  induftrioufly  employed  to  maintain,  and,   if 
it  be  pofllble,  to  create  new  divifions  amongft  them.      That 
day,  which  our  fathers  wiilied  to  fee,  and  did  not  fee,  is  now 
breakino-  upon  us.      Shall  we  iuiter  this  lig;ht  to  be  turned 
again  into  party-darknefs  by  the  incantations   of  thole  who 
would  not  have  pafled  for  conjurers,  even  in  the  days  of  fu- 
perftition  and  ignorance  ?     The   nation   is  not  only  brought 
into  an  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning  the  prefent  admi- 
niftration,  by  the  length  and  the  righteous  condud  of  it ;   but 
V,  e  are  grown  into  an  unanimity  about  principles  of  govern- 
ment,  which   the  moft  fanguine  could  fcarce  have  expeded, 
without  extravagance.      Certain   alTcciations   of   ideas  were 
made  fo  familiar  to  us,  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  became 
in  the  courfe  of  time  fo  habitual,  that  Vv'e  fhculd  not  have  been 
able,    even   a   few  yeas  ago,    to  break  them,    nor  have  been 
eafily  induced  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  any  predidion,  that 

experience 
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experience  and  the  evidence  of  fa6ls  would,  in  a  few  years 
more,  break  them  for  us,  deiliroy  all  our  notions  of  party,, 
and  fubftitute  new  ones  in  their  room. 

The  power  and  majefty  of  the  people,  an  original  contrad:, 
the  authority  and  independency  of  parliament,  liberty,  relifl:- 
ance,  exclufion,  abdication,  depofition  ;  thefe  were  ideas  af- 
fociated,  at  that  time,  to  the  idea  of  a  whig,  and  fuppofed 
by  every  whig  to  be  incommunicable,  and  inconfiftent  with 
the  idea  of  a  tory. 

Divine,  hereditary,  indefeafable  right,  lineal  fucceilion,. 
paffive-obedience,  prerogative,  non-reliftance,  flavery,  nay, 
and  fometimes  popery  too,  were  affociated  in  many  minds  to 
the  idea  of  a  tory,  and  deemed  incommunicable  and  incon- 
fiftent in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  idea  of  a  whig. 

But  now  that  which  neither  fide  would  have  believed  011, 
the  faith  of  any  predidion,   is  come  to  pafs ; 

quod  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,   volvenda  dies  en  !  attulit  ultro.. 

Thefe  affociations  are  broken  ;  thefe  diftind  fets  of  ideas  are 
fhuffled  out  of  their  order  ;  new  combinations  force  them- 
felves  upon  us  j  and  it  would  aftually  be  as  abfurd  to  im- 
pute to  the  tories  the  principles,  which  were  laid  to  their 
charge  formerly,  as  it  would  be  to  afcribe  to  the  projedtor 
and  his  fadlion  the  name  of  whigs,  v/hilft  they  daily  forfeit 
tiiat  charadler  by  their  adions.  The  bulk  of  both  parties 
are  really  united  ;  united  on  principles  of  liberty,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  an  obfcure  remnant  oi"  one  party,  who  difown  thofe 
pinciples,  and' a  mercenary  detachment  Irom  the  other,  vv^ho 
betray  tkem.^ 
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How  this  change  for  the  better  comes  to  have  been  wrought 
in  an  age,  when  moft  things  have  changed  for  the  worfe  ; 
and  fince  it  hath  been  wrought,  why  the  old  diftindlions  are 
kept  up  in  fome  meafure,  will  I  think  be  accounted  for  in 
treating  this  fubjed  farther.  At  prefent,  what  fhall  we  fay- 
to  thofe  who  publicly  fpeak  of  this  national  union  as  imprac- 
ticable and  chimerical ;  yet  privately  a6l  againft  it,  with  all 
their  might,  as  a  pradticable  thing,  and  a  real  evil  to  them  ? 
If  it  be  as  compleat  and  as  well  cemented,  as  I  imagine  it  is, 
and  as  every  honeft  Briton  wifhes  it  may  be  ;  nay,  if  there  be 
nothing  more  than  a  fbrong  tendency  on  all  fides  towards  it, 
which  no  man  of  the  leaft  obfervation  and  candor  will  deny  ; 
it  is  furely  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  defires  the  profperity 
of  his  country,  to  feize  the  opportunity,  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it.  If  men  are  to  be  known  by  their  works, 
the  works  of  thofe,  who  oppofe  this  union,  denote  them  fuf- 
iiciently.  Wicked  and  unhappy  men  !  who  feek  their  pri- 
vate fafety,  in  oppojdng  public  good.  Weak  and  iilly  men  ! 
who  vainly  imagine  that  they  fhall  pafs  for  the  nation,  and 
the  nation  for  a  fadion ;    that  they  fhall  be  judged  in  the 

right,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  wrong On 

whom  would  they  impofe  ? — How  long  do  they  imagine  that 
fo  unequal  a  conteft  can  laft  } 

There  is  no  complaint  which  hath  been  more  conftantly  in 
the  mouths,  no  grief  hath  lain  more  heavily  at  the  hearts  of 
all  good  men,  than  thofe  about  our  national  divilions ;  about 
the  fpirit  of  party,  which  infpires  animolity  and  breeds  ran- 
cor; which  hath  fo  often  deftroyed  our  inward  peace  ;  weak- 
ened our  national  ftrength,  and  fullied  our  glory  abroad.  It 
is  time  therefore  that  all,  who  defire  to  be  efteemed  good 
men,  and  to  procure  the  peace,  the  ftrength  and  the  glory  of 
their  country  by  the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  pro- 
cured effedually,  fhould  join  their  efforts  to  heal  our  national 
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divifions,    and  to  change   the  narrow  ipirit  of  party  into  a 
diffufive  fpirit  of  public  benevolence. 

That  we  may  be  more  encouraged  to  do  fo,  it  will  be  of 
ufe  perhaps  to  conlider,  in  fome  particulars,  what  advances 
are  already  made  towards  that  national  union,  without  which 
no  national  good  can  be  expeded  in  fuch  circumftances  as 
ours. 

Let    us  begin  with   the  prefent  temper  of  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England  towards  the  diffenters.    Thofe  laws, 
by  which  the  latter  were  debarred  from  ferving  God  after  their 
own  way,   have  not  been  thefe  many  years  a  terror  to  them. 
Thofe  which  were  deligned  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  their 
principles,  and  thofe  which  fhut  the  door  of  all  public  pre- 
ferment, even  to  fuch  amonsft  them  as  conformed  occalion- 
ally,    are  repealed.      Far  from  defiring  to  impoie  any  new 
hardfhips  upon  them,  even  thofe  who  have  been  reputed  their 
enemies,   and  who  have  adted  as  fuch  on  feveral  occalions, 
acknowledge   their  error.      Experience  hath  removed  preju- 
dice.     They  fee    that   indulgence  hath  done  what  feverity 
never  could  ;   and  from  the  franknefs  of  thefe,  if  I  was  a  dil- 
fenter,   I  fhould  fooner  entertain  hopes  of  future  favor,  than 
from  the  double  dealinor  of  thofe  who  lean  on  the  diffenters 
when  they  are  out   of  power,   and  who  efteem  them  a  load 
upon  them  when  they  are  in  it.     We  are  now  in  the  true  and 
only  road,  which  can  pofiibly  lead  to  a  perfect  reconciliation 
among  proteftants  ;   to  the  abolition  of  all  their  differences  ; 
or  to  terms  of  difference  {o  little  effential,  as  to  deferve  none 
of  diftinftion.      Thefe  happy  ends  muff  be  obtained  by  mu- 
tual good-will.      They  never  can  be  obtained  by  force.      It 
is  true,   indeed,   that  force,  which  is  the  effed:  of  a  majority 
and  fuperior  power,    may  fupport  a  rivalfhip  and  ere6l  even 
counter-eftablifhments.      But  then,,  by  the  fame  means,   our 
o  antient 
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antient  difputes  wiJI  be  revived  ;  the  church  will  be  thought 
really  ipx  danger  ;  and  religious  feuds,  which  have  been  fo  long 
and  fo  beneficially  kept  down,  will  once  more  difturb  the  peace 
of  the  ftate.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  religious  and  civil 
contefts  have  mutually,  and  almoft  alternately,  raifed  and  fo- 
mented each  other.  Churchmen  and  diffenters  have  fome- 
times  differed,  and  fometimes  thought,  or  been  made  to  think, 
that  they  diifered,  at  leaft,  as  much  about  civil  as  religious 
matters.  There  can  be  therefore  no  way  fo  efiedual  to  com- 
pofe  their  diiferences  on  the  latter,  as  to  improve  the  growing 
union  between  them  on  the  former.  <'  Idem  fentire  dc  repu- 
"  blica,"  to  think  alike  about  political  affairs,  hath  been 
efleemed  neceffary  to  conftitute  and  maintain  private  friend- 
fhips.  It  is  obvioufly  more  effential  in  public  friendfliips. 
Bodies  of  men  in  the  fame  fociety  can  never  unite,  unlefs  they 
unite  on  this  principle  ;  and  if  they  once  unite  on  this  prin- 
ciple, they  will  unite  on  all  others,  or  they  will  readily  and 
chearfully  make  one  another  eafy  about  them.— Let  me  fpeak 
plainly.  It  becomes  a  man  to  do  fo,  who  means  honeflly.— - 
In  our  political  divifions  of  whig  and  tory,  the  diffenters  have 
adhered  to  the  former,  and  they  want  no  apology  for  doing  fo. 
They  joined  themfelves  to  thofe  with  whom  they  agreed,  and 
ftood  in  oppofition  to  thofe  with  whom  they  differed  in  prin- 
ciples of  government.  There  could  be  no  objedion  brought 
againff  them  on  this  account.  They  certainly  did  not  follow 
power.  They  did  not  aft  like  a  fed:,  or  a  fadion,  who  had, 
and  purfued,  an  interefl  diftind  from  the  interefl  of  the  whole. 
Their  non-conformity  hath  nothing  to  do  here.  They  con- 
curred with  conformifls ;  and  if  they  had  been  conformiffs 
themfelves,  as  they  were  diffenters,  they  would  have  aded  in  the 
fame  manner.  But  if  this  divifion  of  parties,  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, fubfifls  no  longer  ;  if  there  be  in  truth  neither  a  tory, 
nor  a  whig,  as  I  have  faid  above,  but  a  court  and  a  country 
party  in  being  ;  if  the  political  principles,  which  the  diffenters 
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have  formerly  avowed,  are  manifeflly  purfued  on  one  fide  j 
and  thofe  which  they  have  oppofed,  or  others  equivalent  to 
them  in  their  effects,  are  purfued  on  the  other ;  can  the  diffen- 
ters  helitate  about  the  option  they  are  to  make  ?  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  cannot.  I  know  that  feveral  amongft  them  do 
not.  What  might  be,  and  certainly  would  be  faid,  if  they 
made  their  option  to  Hand  by  the  m  *  *,  I  will  not  fo  much 
as  fuggeft.  What  muff:  be  the  confequence  of  their  ftand- 
ing  by  the  nation,  in  oppoiition  to  him,  for  between  thefe 
two  powers  the  prefent  conteft  lies,  it  is  eafy  to  tell,  and  im- 
poflible  to  deny.  They  will  prove,  in  this  caie,  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  animates,  and  confcience 
alone  determines  their  condudl.  They,  who  could  never 
brook  a  regal,  will  have  the  merit  of  laving  their  country 
from  a  minirterial  tyranny  ;  and  their  country  will  owe  them, 
all  the  acknowledgments,  which  are  due  from  good  and  grate- 
ful citizens  of  the  fame  commonwealth.. 

As  to  the  other  great  and  national  divifion  of  whig  and  tory  j, 
he,  who  recolledls  what  hath  paifed  in  parliament,  and  ob- 
ferves  what  paffes  out  of  it,  can  differ  very  little  in  his  opinion 
from  what  hath  been  faid  concerning  it.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  your  civil  faith,  publifhed  fome  time  ago,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  civil  faith  of  the  old  whigs,  are  affented 
and  confented  to  by  the  country  party ;  and  I  fay,  upon: 
good  authority,  that  if  this  creed  was  made  a  teft  of  political 
orthodoxy,  there  would  appear  at  this  time  but  very  few  he— 
retics  amongil:  us.  How  different  the  cafe  is  on  the  other 
fide,  will  appear  not  only  from  the  actions,  but  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  court-party,  as  we  find  them  avowed  in  their 
writings  ;  principles  more  dangerous  to  liberty,  though  not 
fo  diredly,  nor  fo  openly  levelled  againfl:  it,  than  even  any  of 
thofe,  bad  as  they  were,  v/hich  fome  of  thefe  men  value  them- 
felves  for  having  formerly  oppofed* 
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In  fhort,  the  revolution  is  looked  upon  by  all  iidcs  as  a  new 
sera  ;  but  the  fettlement  then  made  is  looked  upon  by  the 
whole  country-party  as  a  new  magna  charta,  from  whence 
new  interefts,  new  principles  oi  government,  new  mcafures 
of  fubmillion,  and  new  obligations  arifc.  From  thence  wc 
muft  date  both  king  and  people.  His  majefty  derives  his 
title  from  acls,  made  in  confequence  of  it.  We  likewife  de- 
rive, not  our  privileges,  for  they  were  always  ours,  but  a  more 
full  and  explicit  declaration,  and  a  more  folemn  eftablifhment 
of  them  from  the  fame  period.  On  this  foundation  all  the 
reafonable,  independent  whigs  and  tories  unite.  They  could 
unite  on  this  alone  ;  for  the  whigs  have  always  profeffed  the 
principles  which  paved  the  way  for  the  revolution  ;  and 
whatever  the  tories  may  have  profeffed,  they  adled  upon  the 
fame  principles,  or  they  adled  upon  none,  which  would  be 
too  abfurd  to  aflert,  when  they  brought  about  that  great 
event,  in  concert  with  the  reft  of  the  nation,  as  I  fliall  fome 
time  or  other  prove. 

To  this  magna  charta,  and  thefe  principles,  let  us  adhere 
inviolably,  in  opposition  to  the  two  extremes  mentioned  by 
me  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  viz.  to  thofe  who  difown 
them,  and  to  thofe  who  betray  them.— Let  neither  the  pole- 
mical fkill  of  Lesly,  nor  the  antique  erudition  of  Bedford, 
perfuade  us  to  put  on  again  thofe  old  Ihackles  of  falfe  law, 
falfe  reafon,  and  falfe  gofpel,  which  were  forged  before  the 
revolution,  and  broken  to  pieces  by  it. — As  little  let  us  fuf- 
fer  the  arch  flynefs  of  G  *  *,  the  dogmatical  drynefs  of  H  *  * 
or  the  foucing  proftitution  of  S  *  *  to  flip  new  fhackles  on  us, 
which  are  inconfiftent  with  the  conftituent  principles  of  our 

eftablifhment. Let  us  maintain  and  improve  the  national 

union,  fo  happily  begun,  and  blefs  God  for  difpoiing  the 
temper  of  the  nation  almofl:  univerfally  to  it.— -Such  a  coali- 
tion hath  been  long  wanted  in  this  kingdom,  and  never  more 

than. 
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than  at  this  important  criiis ;  for  on  this  it  will  depend  whe- 
ther they,  who  not  only  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  that  growing 
corruption,  which  had  well  nigh  overfpread  the  land,  but  en- 
deavor to  extirpate  it  by  the  roots,  fhall  prevail ;  or  they 
who  nourifh  and  propagate  it,  who  eat  themfelves,  and  tempt 
others  to  eat  the  baneful  fruit  it  bears. — On  this  it  will  de- 
pend whether  they  lliall  prevail,  who  conftantly  infift  againft 
the  continuance  of  a  ftanding  army  in  time  of  peace,  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  of  our  conftitution  ;  or  they  who  plead 
for  it,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  a  neceiTary  part  of  that  con- 
ftitution, though  incompatible  with  public  liberty. — On  this 
it  will  depend  whether  they  fhall  prevail,  who  endeavor  to 
conceal  the  frauds  which  are  pradifed,  and  to  fcreen  the  frau- 
dulent, at  the  rifque  of  ruining  credit,  and  deftroying  trade, 
as  well  as  to  monopolize  in  the  hands  of  a  few  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation  ;  or  they  who  do  their  utmoft  to  bring  the 
former  to  light,  and  the  latter  to  punifhment,  at  a  time  when 
glaring  fraud,  or  very  ftrong  fymptoms  of  fraud,  appear  in  fo 
many  parts  of  public  management,  from  fome  of  the  greateft 
companies  down  to  the  turnpike  at  Hyde-park  corner. — On 
this  it  will  depend  whether  they  fhall  prevail,  who  defire  that 
Great  Britain  fhould  maintain  fuch  a  dignity  and  prudent  re- 
ferve  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  as  become  her  fituation,  fuit 
her  intereft,  and  alone  can  enable  her  to  caft  the  balance  ;  or 
they  who  are  eager,  on  every  occafion,  to  proftitute  her  dig- 
nity, to  pawn  her  purfe,  and  to  facriiice  her  commerce,  by 
intangling  her  not  only  too  much  with  the  other  great  powers 
of  Europe,  from  whom  fhe  may  fometimes  want  reciprocal 
engagements,  but  even  with  thofe  diminutive  powers,  from 
whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expert  any. 

I  am,    SIR,    yours,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER       IL 
s  I  R, 

WHILST  I  was  writing  my  lafl:  letter  to  you,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts  that  nothing  would  illuftrate  the 
fubjedl  better,  nor  enforce  more  ftrongly  the  exhortation  to  an 
union  of  parties,  in  fupport  of  that  conftitution,  on  the  terms 
of  which  alone  all  right  to  govern  us,  and  all  our  obligation 
to  obey  is  now  founded,  than  an  enquiry  into  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  our  late  parties ;  or  a  fhort  hiftory  of  toryifm  and 
whiggifm  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave  ;  with  an  introduc- 
tory account  of  their  genealogy  and  defcent. 

Your  papers  have  been  from  the  firft  confecrated  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  and  I  think  they  may 
boaft  very  juftly  a  merit  fmgular  enough,  that  of  never  fpeak- 
ing  to  the  paffions,  without  appealing  to  the  reafon  of  man- 
kind. It  is  fit  they  fhould  keep  up  this  charader,  in  the 
ftrideft  manner,  whilft  they  are  employed  on  the  moft  im- 
portant fubjea:,  and  publifhcd  at  the  nioft  important  crifis. 
I  fhall  therefore  execute  my  defign  with  fincerityand  imparti- 
ality. I  fhall  certainly  not  flatter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  ofl^end, 
Reafonable  men  and  lovers  of  truth,  in  whatever  partv  they 
have  been  engaged,  will  not  be  offended  at  writings,  which 
claim  no  regard  but  on  this  account,  that  they  are  founded 
in  reafon  and  truth,  and  fpeak  with  boldnefs  what  reafon  and 
truth  confpire  to  di6late.  As  for  the  drummers  and  trum- 
peters of  fadlion,  who  are  hired  to  drown  the  voice  of  both 
in  one  perpetual  din  of  clamor,  and  would  endeavor  to  drown, 
in  the  fame  manner,  even  the  dying  groans  of  their  country, 
it  {he  was  already  brought  into  that'extreme  condition  ;   they 

fhalli 
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fliall  not  provoke  me  to  break  a  moft  contemptuous  iilence. 
The  fubjed:  is  too  folemn.  'They  may  prophane  it,  by  writing 
on  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  become  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
by  anfwering  them. 

If  the  enquiry  I  am  going  to  make  into  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  our  late  parties  fhould  produce  in  any  degree  the  good 
which  I  intend,  it  will  help  to  confirm  and  improve  the  na- 
tional union,  fo  happily  begun,  by  taking  off  fome  remains  of 
fhynefs,  diftruft  and  prejudice,  which  may  ftill  hang  about 
men,  who  think  alike,  and  who  prefs  on  from  diiferent  quar- 
ters to  the  fame  common  point  of  view.  It  will  help  to  un- 
mafk  more  effedlually  the  wicked  conduct  of  thofe,  who  la- 
bor with  all  the  fkill,  and,  which  is  much  more  confiderable, 
with  all  the  authority  they  pofTefs,  to  keep  up  the  divifion 
of  parties  ;  that  each  of  thefe  may  continue  to  be,  in  its  turn, 
what  all  of  them  have  been  too  often  and  too  long,  the  in- 
flruments  and  the  vidims  of  private  ambition.  It  will  do 
fomething  more.  A  few  reflexions  on  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  our  diftemper,  and  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  cure,  will 
help  tis  of  courfe  to  make  a  true  judgment  on  our  prefent  ftate, 
and  will  point  out  to  us,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  me- 
thod, the  fpecific  remedies  flill  neceffary  to  preferve  our  con- 
flitution  in  health  and  vigor. — Having  premifed  this,  I  come 
to  the  point. 

Queen  Elizabeth  defigned,  and  the  nation  called  king 
James  to  the  throne,  tho' the  whole  Scotifh  line  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  thewill  of  Henry  the  eighth,  made  indeed  under  the 
authority  of  an  ad:  of  parliament,  and  yet  little  regarded  either 
by  the  parliament,  or  the  people.  As  foon  as  he  was  on  the 
throne,  a  flattering  ad  of  recognition  pafl^ed ;  for  tho'  all  princes 
are  flattered  on  their  firft  acceiiion,  yet  thofe  princes  are  fure 
to  be  flattered  moft,  who  deferve  panegyric  leaft.      In  this  ad: 

the 
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the  parliament  acknowledged,  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts, 
fuch  was  the  cant  of  the  age,  the  indubitable  right,  by  which 
they  declared  that  the  crown  defcended  to  him  immediately, 
on  the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Of  this  a6l,  and  of  the 
ufe  which  fome  men,  very  weakly  I  think,  endeavored  to 
make  of  it,  I  fliall  have  oqcafion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  I  would 
only  obferve  here,  that  this  is  the  xra.  of  hereditary  right,  and 
of  all  thofe  exalted  notions,  concerning  the  power  and  prero- 
gative of  kings,  and  the  facrednefs  of  their  perfons.  All  to- 
gether they  compofed  fuch  a  fyllem  of  abfurdity  as  had  ne- 
ver been  heard  of  in  this  country,  till  that  anointed  pedant 
broached  them.  They  have  been  fpoken  of  pretty  much  at 
large  in  your  papers  ;  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  pubiifhed 
under  the  name  of  Oldcastle.      To  them  I  refer. 

To  affert  that  the  extravagant  principles  of  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil  government,  which  began  to  be  propagated  in  this 
reign,  and  were  carried  ftill  higher  in  the  next,  gave  occasion 
to  thofe  of  another  kind,  or  of  another  extreme,  which  were 
taught  with  fuccefs,  and  gained  by  degrees  great  vogue  in 
the  nation,  would  be  too  much.  Opinions  very  difi^rent 
from  thofe  which  received  the  fandion  of  a  legal  efiablifh- 
ment  in  church  and  ftate,  had  crept  about  obfcurely,  if  not 
iilently,  even  whilfl  the  government  of  Elizabeth  lafted. 
But  this  I  fay  ;  that  the  principles  by  which  king  James 
and  king  Charles  the  firft  governed,  and  the  exceiTes  of  hi- 
erarchical and  monarchical  power,  exercifed  in  confequence  of 
them,  gave  great  advantage  to  the  oppohte  opinions,  and  en- 
tirely occasioned  the  miferies  w^hich  followed.  Phrenzy  pro- 
voked phrenzy,  and  two  fpecies  of  madnefs  infeded  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people.  It  hath  cofl  us  a  century  to  lofe 
our  wits,  and  to  recover  them  again. 

Vol.  II.  G  If 
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If  our  o-rievances  under  king;  Charles  the  firft  had  been 
redreffed  by  a  fober,  regular,  parliamentary  reformation  of  the 
flate  ;  or,  if  the  civil  war  happening,  a  new  government  had 
been  eftablifiied  on  principles  of  theconflitution,notoffa6tion, 
of  liberty,  not  of  licentioufnefs,  as  there  was  on  the  abdication 
of  king  James  the  fecond  ;  we  may  conclude,  both  from 
reafon  and  experience,  that  the  abfurd  and  flavifh  dodlrines  I 
have  mentioned  would  have  been  exploded  early.  They  would 
have  been  buried  in  the  recent  grave  of  him  who  firft  devifed 
them  ;  and  the  memory  of  him  and  of  them  would  have  flunk 
together  in  the  noftrils  of  mankind.  But  the  contrary  fell  out. 
The  flate  was  fubverted,  inftead  of  being  reformed;  and  all  the 
fury  of  fadion  and  enthufiafm  was  employed  to  deftroy  the 
conftitution  to  the  very  foundations.  A  natural  confequence 
followed.  If  the  principles  of  king  James's  and  king  Charles's 
reigns  had  been  difgraced  by  better,  they  would  not  have  rifen 
again  :  but  they  were  only  kept  down  for  a  time  by  worfe  ; 
and  therefore  they  rofe  again  at  the  reftoration,  and  revived 
with  the  monarchy.  Thus  that  epidemical  taint,  with  which 
king  James  infeded  the  minds  of  men,  continued  upon  us: 
and  it  is  fcarce  hyperbolical  to  fay,  that  this  prince  hath 
been  the  original  caufe  of  a  feries  of  misfortunes  to  this  na- 
tion, as  deplorable  as  a  lafting  infedion  of  our  air,  of  our  wa- 
ter, or  our  earth,  would  have  been.  The  fpirit  of  his  reign 
was  maintained  in  that  of  his  fon,  (for  how  could  it  well  be 
otherwife,  when  the  fame  minifters  were  continued  in  power?) 
and  the  events  of  both  produced  the  civil  war.  The  civil 
war  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  exile  of  his  fa- 
mily. The  exile  of  thefe  princes  reconciled  them  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome,  and  to  the  politics  of  foreign  nations,  in 
fuch  degrees  as  their  different  characters  admitted.  Charles 
fipped  a  little  of  the  poifonous  draught,  but  enough  how- 
ever to  infed  4iis  whole  condud.      As  for  James, 
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he  drank  the  chalice  off  to  the  loweft  and  louleft  dregs. 

That  pruiciples  as  abfiird  as  thefc  in  their  nature,  and  as 
terrible  in  their  confeqiienccs,  fiich  as  woidd  fhock  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  a  Samojede,  or  an  Hottentot,  and  had  juft  before 
deluged  the  nation  in  blood,  fliould  come  into  vogue  again  at 
the  reftoration,  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  thofe  who  carry 
themfelves  back  as  it  were  to  that  point  of  time.  The  wounds 
of  the  civil  war  were  bleeding,  and  the  refentments  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  came  into  power  at  court  and  in  parliament, 
were  at  their  height.  No  wonder  then  if  few  men  had,  in 
fuch  a  ferment  as  this,  penetration  enough  to  difcern,  or  can- 
dor enough  to  acknowledge,  or  courage  enough  to  maintain, 
that  the  principles  we  fpeak  of  were  truly  and  primarily  the 
caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes.  The  events,  which  proved  them 
fo,  were  recent ;  but  lor  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  were 
recent,  it  was  natural  for  men  in  fuch  a  circumftance  as  this, 
to  make  wrong  judgments  about  them.  It  was  natural  for  the 
royal  party  to  afcribe  all  their  and  their  country's  misfortunes, 
without  any  due  diftindtion,  to  the  principles  on  which  king 
Charles  and  even  king  James  had  been  oppofed  ;  and  to 
grow  more  zealous  for  thofe  on  which  the  governments  of 
thefe  two  princes  had  been  defended,  and  for  which  they  had 
fuffered.  Add  to  this  the  national  tranfport,  on  fo  great  a 
revolution  ;  the  excefs  of  joy  which  many  ielt,  and  many 
feigned  ;  the  adulation  employed  by  many  to  acquire  new 
merit ;  and  by  many  to  atone  for  paft  demerit  j  and  you  will 
find  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  not  that  the  fame  principles  of 
government,  as  had  threatned  our  liberties  once,  and  mufi:  by 
necellary  confequence  do  fo  again,  were  eftablifhed  ;  but  that 
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our  liberties  were  not  immediately,  and  at  once  given  up. 
That  they  were  faved,  we  owe  not  to  parliament,  no  not  to 
the  convention  parliament,  who  brought  the  king  home ;  but 
to  thofe  great  and  good  men,  Clarendon  and  Southampton. 
Far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  heat  and  fervor  of  the  times, 
to  manage  parliaments  into  fcandalous  jobs,  and  fatal  compli- 
ances with  the  crown,  to  their  immortal  honor,  with  grati- 
tude and  reverence  to  their  memories  be  it  fpoken,  they  broke 
the  army,  ftinted  the  revenue,  an.d  threw  their  mafter  on  the 
affedtions  of  his  people.— -But  I  return. 

Besides  thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  the  paffions  of  merr, 
others  of  a  more  fober  kind  may  be  given,  to  account  for  the 
making  a  fettlement  at  the  reftoration  upon  principles  too  near 
a-kin  to  thofe,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which 
had  in  truth  caufed  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  altho'  the  non-con- 
formifts  were  ftunned  by  the  blow  they  had  juft  received,  and 
tho'  their  violence  was  refhrained  by  the  force  of  the  prefent 
conjundure;  yet  they  ftill  exifted.  Symptoms  of  this  appeared, 
even  whilft  the  government  was  fettling,  and  continued  to 
appear  long  after  it  was  fettled.  Now,  every  fymptom  of  this 
kind  renewed  the  dread  of  relapfing  into  thofe  miferies,  from 
which  the  nation  had  fo  lately  recovered  itfelf  ;  and  this  dread 
had  the  natural  effect  of  all  extreme  fears.  It  hurried  men 
into  every  principle,  as  well  as  meafure,  which  feemed  the 
mod:  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  perfons  feared,  and  the  mofl: 
likely,  tho'  at  any  other  rifque,  to  defeat  their  deligns,  and  to 
obviate  the  prefent  danger,  real  or  imaginary.  May  we  not 
fairly  conjedure,  for  it  is  but  conjedure,  fomething  more?  In 
fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  and  iiich  a  iituation  of  circumftances, 
might  not  even  thofe,  who  faw  how  grolmdlefs  and  danger- 
ous fuch  extpvagant  notions  about  the  right,  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  kings  were,  imagine  however  that  it  was  a  part  of 
a  prudence 
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prudence  to  give  way  to  them,  and  to  countenance  them  in 
the  prefent  conjuncture  ;  to  fuffer  the  opinions  of  the  nation  to 
be  bent  too  far  on  one  fide,  as  they  had  been  bent  too  far  on 
the  other  ;  not  that  they  might  remain  crooked,  but  that  they 
mio-ht  become  ftrait  ? 

The  fame  fpirit  and  much  the  fame  reafons  that  determined 
our  fettlement,  at  the  reftoration,  upon  fuch  high  principles 
of  monarchy,  prevailed  relatively  to  our  religious  differences, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  church.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  with  that 
freedom  which  a  man  may  take,  who  is  confcious  that  he 
means  nothing  but  the  public  good,  hath  no  bye-ends,  nor  is 
under  the  influence  of  ferving  any  particular  caufe. 

I  SAY  then  very  frankly,  that  the  church  and  the  king  having 
been  joined  in  all  the  late  contefts,  both  by  tliofe  who  attacked 
them,  and  thofe  who  defended  them,  eccleiiaftical  interefts, 
refentments,  and  animofities  came  in  to  the  aid  of  fecular,  in 
making  the  new  fettlement.  Great  lenity  was  fhewn  at  the 
reftoration,  in  looking  backwards  ;  unexampled  and  unimi- 
tated  mercy  to  particular  men,  which  deferved  no  doubt  much 
applaufe.  This  conduct  would  have  gone  far  towards  reftor- 
ing  the  nation  to  it's  primitive  temper  and  integrity,  to  it's  old 
good  manners,  it's  old  good  humiOr,  and  it's  old  good  nature, 
(expreflions  of  my  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  which  I  could 
never  read  without  being  moved  and  foftened,)  if  great  feveri- 
ty  had  not  been  exercifed  immediately  after,  in  looking  for- 
wards, and  great  rigor  ufed  to  large  bodies  of  men,  which  cer- 
tainly deferves  cenfure,  as  neither  juft,  nor  politic. — I  fay,  not 
juft ;  becaufe  there  is,  after  all,  a  real  and  a  wide  difference 
between  moral  and  party  juftice.  The  one  is  founded  in 
reafon  ;  the  other  takes  it's  color  from  the  pafTions  of  men,  and 
is  but  another  name  for  injuftice.  Moral  juftice  carries  punifh- 
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ment  as  far  as  reparation,  and  necejGTary  terror  require  ;  no  far- 
ther. Party  juftice  carries  it  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power, 
and  even  to  the  gorging  and  fating  of  our  revenge;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  injuftice  and  violence  once  begun,  muft  become 
perpetual  in  the  fuccefUve  revolutions  of  parties,  as  long  as 
thefe  parties  exift. — I  fay,  not  politic  ;  becaufe  it  contradided 
the  other  meafures  taken  for  quieting  the  minds  of  men.  It 
alarmed  all  the  fedls  anew  ;  confirmed  the  implacability,  and 
whetted  the  rancor  of  fome  ;  difappointed  and  damped  a  fpirit 
of  reconciliation  in  others  ;  united  them  in  a  common  hatred 
to  the  church  ;  and  rouzed  in  the  church  a  fpirit  of  intole- 
rance and  perfecution.  This  meafure  was  the  more  impru- 
dent, becaufe  the  opportunity  feemed  fair  to  take  advantage  of 
the  refentments  of  the  prefbyterians  againfl  the  other  fed:aries, 
and  to  draw  them,  without  perfecuting  the  others,  by  the  cords 
of  love  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  inil:ead  of  driving  them 
back  by  fevere  ufage  into  their  ancient  confederacies.  But  when 
refentments  of  the  fort  we  now  mention  were  let  loofe,  to 
aggravate  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  there  was  no  room  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  violences  which  followed  ;  and  they,  who  had 
a6led  greater,  could  not  complain  of  thefe,  great  as  they  were, 
with  any  very  good  grace. 

If  we  may  believe  *  one,  who  certainly  was  not  partial 
againfl  thefe  fe6ls,  both  prefbyterians  and  independents  had 
carried  the  principles  of  rigor,  in  the  point  of  confcience,much 
higher,  and  adled  more  implacably  upon  it,  than  ever  the 
church  of  England  hath  done,  in  its  angrieft  fits.  The  fecur- 
ing  themfelves  therefore  againft  thofe,  who  had  ruined  them 
and  the  conftitution  once  already,  was  a  plaufible  reafon  for 
the  church-party  to  give,  and  I  doubt  not  the  true  and  fole 

*  Dr.  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  in  one  of  his  trafts. 
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motive  of  many  for  exercifing,  and  perfifting  in  the  cxercife 
of  great  feverity.    General,  prudential  arguments  might,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  did,  weigh  with  particular  men; 
but  they  could  have  little  force,  at  fuch  a  time,  on  numbers. 
As  little  could  fome  other  confiderations  have  then,  whatever 
they  have  now.    The  promifes  at  Breda,  for  inftance,  and  the 
terms  of  the  declaration  fent  from  thence,  could  not  be  urged 
with  force  to  a  parliament,  v/ho  had  no  mind,  and  was  ftridly 
under  no  obligation,  to  make  good  fuch  promifes  as  the  king 
had  made,  beyond  his  power  of  promiiing,  if  taken  abfolutely  ; 
or  from  which,  if  taken  conditionally,  he  v/as  difcharged,  on 
the  refufal  of  parliament  to  confirm  them. — Thus  again,  the 
merit  pleaded  by  the  prefbyterians,  on  account  of  the  fhare 
they  had  in  the  reftoration,  which  was  very  real  and  very  con- 
fiderable,   could  avail  however  but  little.      That  they  wen 
along  with  the  national  torrent,  in  reftoring  the  conftitution 
of  church  and  ftate,   could  not  be  denied.      But  then  it  was 
remembered  too  that  thefe  fruits   of  repentance  came  late  ; 
not  till  they  had  been  oppreiied  by  another  feci,  who  turned 
upon  them,  wrefted  the  power  out  of  their  hands,  and  made 
them  feel,  what  they  had  made  others  feel,  the  tyranny  of  a 
party. 

Such  reafons  and  motives,  as  I  have  mentioned  prevailed; 
and  worfe  than  thefe  would  have  been  fufiicient,  when  the 
paflions  of  men  ran  fo  high,  to  lay  the  diiTenters,  without  any 
diftindion,  under  extreme  hardOiips.  They  feemed  to  be  the 
principal  objed:  of  the  fears  and  jealoulies  of  parliament.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  continually  made,  and  the  edge  of  the  law  conti- 
nually v/hetted  againft  them,  from  1660  to  1669,  when  the 
law  for  fupprefTmg  conventicles,  and  the  laft  ot  thefe  penal 
ftatutes  paffed,  as  I  remember.  Experience  will  juftify  me  for 
faying  that  this  long  and  extreme  rigor  was  unwife,  as  well  as 
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imjuft.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  memorials  of  thofe  tim.es, 
that  they  who  fufFered  had  given  abundant  provocation,  tho' 
not  fufficient  excufe,  to  the  rigor  under  v/hich  they  fufFered. 
Some  former  hardfliips  which  the  diffenters  had  endured  from 
the  church,  made  them  more  violent  againft  it,  when  they  got 
poffefllon  of  an  ufurped  power.  Juft  fo  the  violence  which 
they  exercifed  at  that  time,  ftimulated  the  feverity  they  felt  in 
their  turn,  when  the  legal  conftitution  of  the  church  was  re- 
ftored.  Notwithftanding  all  which,  I  incline,  upon  very  good 
reafons,  to  think  that  this  feverity  was  not  in  the  firft  delign  of 
the  minifters,  nor  would  have  been  fhewn,  if  another  fatal 
influence  had  not  prevailed.  The  influence  I  mean  is  that  of 
popery.  It  prevailed  from  the  firfl:  moments  to  the  laft  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.  The  beft  minifters  were 
frequently  driven  off  their  byafs  by  it.  The  worft  had  a  fure 
hold  on  their  mafler,  by  complying  with  it.  On  the  occafion 
now  mentioned,  this  influence  and  the  artifice  of  the  popifh 
faction  worked  very  fatally  on  the  paflions  of  parties,  and  the 
private  interefts  of  individuals ;  and  the  minifters,  and  the 
church,  and  the  difl'enters,  were  bubbles  alike  of  their  com- 
mon enemy.  Barefaced  poperv  could  aik  no  favor,  becaufe 
popery  could  expe6t  none.  Proteftant  diffenters  were  there- 
fore to  ferve  as  ftalking  horfes,  that  papifcs  might  creep  behind 
them,  and  have  hopes  of  being  fome  time  or  other  admitted 
with  them.  The  church  party  was  hallooed  on  the  diffenters ; 
whilft  the  diffenters  were  encouraged  to  unite  and  hold  out ; 
whilft  they  were  flattered  with  an  high  opinion  of  their  own 
ftrength,  and  the  king's  favor  ;  and  wliilft  fome  leading  men 
amongft  them,  who  thought  it  better  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
fed:  than  at  the  tail  of  an  eftablifhment,  were  perhaps  encou- 
raged and  confirmed  in  that  thought,  by  the  private  applica- 
tions of  the  court. 

These 
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These  arts,  thefe  wicked  arts  (for  fuch  they  were)  pre- 
vailed ;  and  tho'  the  two  thoufand  minifters,  who  went  out 
of  their  churches  on  one  day,  were  far  from  being  all  of  the 
fame  mind,  or  having  one  pofltive  confiftent  fcheme  ;  tho' 
many  of  them  muft  have  loft  their  benefices,  even  if  they  had 
complied  with  the  ad  of  uniformity,  becaufe  they  were  in- 
truders, and  in  aftual  poiTefiion  of  benefices  legally  belong- 
ing to  others ;  yet,  by  uniting  in  the  point  of  non-conformity, 
they  appeared  as  one  body,  and  in  fome  fenfe  they  were  fo. 
Several  of  them  were  popular  for  certain  modes  of  devotion, 
fuited  to  the  humor  of  the  time  ;  and  feveral  were  men  emi- 
nent for  true  learning  and  unaffected  piety.  They  increaftd 
the  zeal  of  their  flocks,  and  created  compaflion  in  others. 
Here  the  court  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  management, 
in  the  ftruggle  for  a  toleration.  I  ufe  the  word,  tho'  I  know 
it  may  be  fimply  cavilled  at.  The  firft  ftep  made  was  an  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  who  declared  himfelf  ready  and  will- 
ing to  difpenfe,  in  their  favor,  with  feveral  things  in  the  act 
of  uniformity  :  and  thus  the  difTenters  were  made,  by  the 
feverity  of  the  parliament  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the 
inftruments  of  introduing  a  difpenfing  pov/er.  Such  attempts 
w^ere  made  more  than  once  ;  but  happily  failed  as  often  as 
made,  through  the  vigorous  oppoiition  of  parliament ;  till  at 
iaft  the  fcene  began  to  open  more,  and  the  difienters  to  fee 
that  they  were  made  the  tools  of  promoting  what  they  never 
intended,  the  advancement  of  the  prerogative  above  law,  and 
the  toleration  of  popery  againft  it. 

To  conclude.  By  fuch  means  as  I  have  defcribed,  the 
conftitution  of  parties  after  the  refLoraLion  prelervcd  unhap- 
pily too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  conf-bitiition  of  parties  be- 
fore the  war.  The  prerogative  was  not,  indeed,  carried  (o 
high  in  forne  inflances,  as  James  and  Charles  the  firft  had 
attempted  to  carry  it.      Nav,  fome  iupports  of  it  were  bought 
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off,  and  taken  away;   and  others  more  dangerous,  as  v/e  have 
obferved,    were  prevented   by  the  virtue  of  the  men  at  that 
time  in  power.      But  ftill  the  government  was  eftablifhed  on 
principles,    fufficient  to'  invite  a  king  to  exercife  arbitrary 
pov/er,  and  fupport  him  by  their  confequences  in  the  exercife 
of  it  afterwards;    fo-that,  in  this  refped:,  the  feeds  of  future 
divifi-ons  were  fowed  abundantly.      The  diffenters  bad,    in- 
deed, loft  mu<;h  of  their  credit  and  all  their  power.      But  ftill 
they  had  numbers,  and  property,  and  induftry,  and  compaffion 
for  them  ;    fo  that  here  was  another  crop  of  diffentions  planted 
to  nurfe  up,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  other.      They  did  not  in- 
flame the  conteft  which  followed,   into  a  civil  war,   as  they 
had  helped  to  do  formerly ;    but  I  think  that  without  them, 
and  the  difunion  and  hatred  among  proteftants,  confequent 
upon  them,   the  zeal  againft  popery  could  not  have  run  into 
a  kind  of  fadious  fury,  as  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  confefs  it  did. 
I  think  that  fears  of  falling  once  more  under  prelbyterian,  or 
republican  power,    could   not  have   been  wrought  up  in  the 
manner  they  were,    towards  the  end  of  this  reign,   fo  as  to 
drown    even    the    fear    of  popery   itfelt ;     fo   as .  to   form  a 
party,    in   favor  of    a  popifh  fucceffor ;    fo  as  to  tranfport 
both  clergy  and  laity  into  an  avowal  of  principles,   which 
muft  have  reduced  us  to  be  at  this  time  flaves,   not  free- 
men,  papifts,    not  proteftants ;    if  the  very  men,   who  had 
avowed  fuch  principles,  had  not  faved  themfelves  and  us,  in 
diredt   oppofition    to    them. — But   I   am   running    into   the 
fubjeA   of  another   letter,    when   this   is   grov/n  too   prolix 
already. 


I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c, 
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THE  fum  of  what  hath  been  (lud,  concerning  the  fettle- 
ment  of  church  and  ilate,  and  the  divilion  of  parties 
at  the  refloration,  amounts  to  this ;  that  as  the  attempts  of 
king  James  and  king  Charles  the  iirft,  againft  the  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution,  threw  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  and  all  the 
miferable  confequences,  both  neceffary  and  contingent,  of 
that  calamity  ;  fo  the  fury,  enthuHafm  and  madnefs  of  thofe 
fadtions  which  arofe  dairiiig  that  unnatural  ferment,  frightened 
the  nation  back,  if  not  into  all,  yet  more  generally  perhaps 
than  before,  into  moft  of  the  notions  that  were  eflablifhed  to 
juftify  the  exceffes  of  former  reigns.  Hereditary,  indefeafable 
right,^  paffive-obedience  and  non-reiiftance,  thofe  corner- 
ftones,  which  are  an  improper  foundation  for  any  fuper- 
fi:ru(flure,  but  that  of  tyranny,  were  made,  even  by  parlia- 
ment ,  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  all  thofe,  who 
declined  an  exa6l  and  ftridl  conformity  to  the  whole  eflablifli- 

.  ment  of  the  church,  even  to  the  mofl  minute  parts  of  it, 
were  deprived  of  the  protedion,  nay,  expofed  to  the  profe- 
cution  of  the  ftate.  Thus  one  part  of  the  nation  flood  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  other  ;  the  leaft,  indeed,  by  the  greatefl ; 
whereas  a  little  before  the  greateft  flood  profcribed  by  the 
leaft.      Roundhead   and   cavalier  v/ere,    in  efl'eCf,    no  more. 

,  Whig  and  tory  were  not  yet  in  being.  The  only  two  appa- 
rent parties  were  thofe  of  churchmen  and  diffentcrs ;  and  re- 
ligious differences  alone  at  this  time  maintained  the  di- 
Ifindion. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  party,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  firft 
parliament  called  by  king  Charles  the  fccond,  and  for  fome 
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years  afterwards,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  a^le  to  obferve  by 
what  I  have  read  in  hiftory,  and  received  from  tradition. — 
How  the  notions  then  in  vogue  began  to  change,  and  this 
fpirit  to  decline,  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  ;  how  the 
zeal  of  churchmen  and  diffenters  againft  one  another  began  to 
foften,  and  a  court  and  country  party  to  form  themfelves  ; 
how  faction  mingled  itfelf  again  in  the  contePc,  and  renewed 
.the  former  refentments  and  jealoufies  ;  haw  whig  and  tory 
arofe,  the  furious  offspring  of  thofe  inaufpicious  parents 
round-head  and  cavalier  ;  how  the  proceedings  of  one  party 
might  have  thrown  us  back  into  a  civil  war,  confulion  and 
anarchy  j  how  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  had  like  to  have  en- 
tailed tyranny  on  the  ftate,  and  popery  in  church  ;  hcav  the 
revolution  did,  and  could  alone,  deliver  us  from  the  grievances 
we  felt,  and  from  the  dangers  we  feared  ;  how  this  great  event 
was  brought  about  by  a  formal  departure  of  each  fide  from 
the  principles  objedred  to  them  by  the  other  j  how  this  re- 
newal of  our  conftitution,  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  the 
mofl:  folemn,  deliberate,  national  ad:,  tliat  ever  was  made, 
did  not  only  bind  at  leaft  every  one  of  thofe,  who  concurred 
in  any  degree  to  bring  it  about ;  (and  that  defcription  in- 
cludes almoft  the  whole  nation)  but  how  abfurd  it  is  for 
any  man,  who  was  born  fince  that  sera,  or  who,  being  bom 
before  it,  hath  been  bound  by  no  particular,  legal  tye  to  any 
other  fettlement,  to  be  willing  to  give  up  the  advantages  of 
the  prefeat  conftitution,  any  more  than  he  would  give  up  the 
privileges  of  the  great  charter,  which  was  made  and  ratified 
io  many  ages  ago  ;  all  thefe  points  are  to  be  now  touched  in 
that  fummary  manner  which  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfeif,  and. 
which  will  be  fufficient,  in  fo  plain  a  cafe,  where  men  are  to 
be  reminded  of  what  they  know  already,  rather  than  to  be 
informed  ;  and  to  be  confirmed,  not  to  be  convinced. 

5.  I    PRO- 
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I  PROCEED  therefore  to  obrcrvc.  that  the  nation  bcoran  to  be 
indifpofed  to  the  court,  foon  after  the  rcftoration.  The  fale 
of  Dunkirk  helped  to  ruin  a  great  and  good  minifter,  tho'  it 
be  ftill  doubtful  at  leaft,  notvvithftanding  the  clamor  raifed, 
and  the  negotiations  v/ith  D'Estrades  fo  much  iniifted  upon, 

whether  he  was  ftriibly  anfv/erable  for  this  meafure. Who 

knows  how  foon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  fame  port  and  har- 
bour may  be  laid  in  form  to  the  charge  ot  thofe  two  men,  who 
are  ftricftly  and  undeniably  anfwerable  for  it,  and  who  ftagger 
already  under  the  weight  of  fo  many  other  juft  imputations  ? 

The  nrfl  Dutch  war,  which  was  lightly  and  rafhly  under- 
taken, and  which  ended  io;nominioullv  lor  the  nation,   auo-- 

■'  ^  O  y  ■'CD 

mented  the  public  indifpolition.  Nay  misfortunes,  fuch  as  the 
plague,  and  the  burning  of  London,  as  well  as  mifmanage- 
ment,  had  this  effed.  But  we  muft  place  at  the  head  of  all 
a  jealoufy  ot  popery,  which  was  well  founded,  and  therefore 
gathered  ftrength  daily.  This  foon  heated  the  minds  of  men 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  feems  almoft  wonderful  the  plague  was 
not  imputed  to  the  papifts,  as  peremptorily  as  the  fire. 

The  death  of  my  lord  Southampton,  and  the  difgrace  and 
banifhment  of  my  lord  Clarendon,  made  room  for  nev/  caufes 
of  jealoufy  and  dilTitisfadion ;  and  the  efledls  increafed  in  pro- 
portion. Thefe  tv\-o  noble  lords  had  ftood  in  the  breach 
againfl:  popery  and  foreign  politics  ;  and  what  one  of  them 
faid  of  the  other,  that  is,  Southampton  of  Clarendon,  may 
be  applied  withjuftice  to  both.  They  were  true  proteftants, 
and  honeft  EnglilLmen.  Whiift  they  were  in  place,  our  laws, 
our  religion,  and  our  liberties  were  in  fafety.  When  they 
were  removed,  England  felt  the  ill  efiefts  of  the  change  ;  for 
when  they  were  removed,  all  thefe  were  in  danger.  How 
glorious  a  panegyric  is  this,  in  v/hich  the  unanimous  voice  of 
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pofterity  does  and  mufl:  agree  ?  It  is  preferable  furely  to  all  the 
titles  and  honors  and  eftates,  which  thofe  illuftrious  patriots 
left  behind  them  ;  and  fo  I  perfuade  myfelf  it  is  efteemed  by 
the  young  noblemen,  who  are  heirs  to  their  virtues  as  well  as 
their  fortunes. 

King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke  and  the 
popifh  faction,  were  now  at  liberty  to  form  new  fchemes  ;  or 
rather  to  purfue  old  ones,  with  lefs  referve,  againfl:  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  England.  As  foon  as  the  famous  cabal 
had  the  whole  adminiftration  of  affairs,  thele  defigns  were 
pufhed  almofl:  without  any  referve  at  all. — I  am  not  writing 
the  hiflory  ot  this  reign  ;  nor  have  I  undertaken  any  thing 
more  than  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  feveral  turns  of 
parties  in  it.  I  need  not  therefore  defcend  into  particular  proofs 
of  the  defigns  which  I  attribute  to  the  court ;  nor  into  a  de- 
dudlion  of  the  meafures  taken  to  promote  them  and  the  efforts 
made  to  defeat  them.  That  thefe  defigns  were  real,  can  be 
doubted  of  by  no  man  ;  fince  without  quoting  many  printed 
accounts,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  or  iniifting  on 
other  proofs,  which  have  not  feen  the  light,  and  fuch  there 
are,  the  abbot  Primi's  relation  of  the  fecret  negotiations  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1682,  as  I  think,  and  immediately  fuppreffed,  as 
well  as  the  hiflory  of  the  jefuit  D'Orleans,  written  on  memo- 
rials furnifhed  to  him  by  king  James  the  fecond,  put  the  whole 
matter  out  of  difpute,  and  even  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  the  tide  of  party, 
which  had  run  fo  ftrongly  for  the  court,  and  had  been  feldom 
fo  much  as  flackened  hitherto,  began  now  to  turn,  and  to  run 
year  after  year  more  ftrongly  the  other  way. 

When 
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When  this  parliament  fat  down,  for  it  dcferves  our  parti- 
cular obfcrvation  that  both  houfes  were  full  of  zeal  for  the 
prcfent  gov^ernment,  and  of  refentment  againft  the  late  ufurpa- 
tions,  there  was  but  one  party  in  parliament ;    and  no  other 
party  could  raife  its   head  in  the  nation.      1  his  mi^ht  have 
been  the  cafe  much  longer,  probably  as  long  as  king  Charles 
had  fat  on  the  throne,  if  the  court  had  been  a  little  honefler, 
or  a  little  vvifer.      No  parliament  ever  did  more  to  aain  their 
prince  than  this.      They  feemed  for  feveral  years,  to  have  no- 
thing fo  much  at  heart  as  fecuring  his  government,  advanc- 
ing his  prerogative,  and  filling  his  coffers.      I'he  grants  they 
made  him  were  fuch  as  paffed  for  inftances  of  profufion  in 
thofe  days  ;    Avhen  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  for  the  civil  lift,    the  fleet,  the  guards  and  garrifons, 
and  all  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  government,  was  thought 
an  exorbitant  fum  ;    how  little  a  figure  foever  it  would  make 
in  our  times,  v/hen  two-thirds  of  that  fum,  at  leaft,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  ufe  of  the  civil  lift  fingly.      But  all  this  was 
to   no   purpofe  :    a  foreign   intereft  prevailed  ;    a  cabal  go- 
verned ;    and  fometimes  the  cabal,   and  fometimes  a  prime- 
minifter  had  more  credit  with  the  king  than  the  v/hole  body 
of  his  people.      V/heii  the  parliam.ent  faw  that  they  could  not 
gain  him  over  to  his  own,  and  to  their  common  intereft  ;    nor 
prevail  on  him  by  connivance,  compliance,  and  other  gentle 
methods ;    they  turned  themfelves  to  fuch  as  were  rough,  but 
agreeable   to   law   and   the  cuftom  of  parliament,    as  well  as 
proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  exigency.      That  they 
loft  their  temper,  on  fome  particular  occafions,    muft  not  be 
denied.      They  were  men,    and   therefore   frail :    but   their 
frailties  of  this  kind  proceeded  from  their  love  of  their  coun- 
try.     They  v/ere  tranfported,  when  they  found  that  their  re- 
ligion and  liberty  were  conftantly  in  danger  from  the  intrigues 
ot  a  popiili  faction  ;  and  they  would  have  been  fo  tranfported,, 
n  no> 
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no  doubt,  if  liberty  alone  had  been  attacked  hy  a  proteftant 
fadlion.  Then  it  was  that  this  high -church  parliament  grew 
favorable  to  proteftant  diffenters,  and  ready  to  make  that  juft 
diftindtion,  fo  long  delayed  between  them  and  popifh  recu- 
fants,  that  the  whole  proteftant  intereft  might  unite  in  the 
common  caufe.  Then  it  was,  that  this  prerogative-parliament 
defied  prerogative,  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  and  of 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  Then  it  was,  that  this  paflive- 
obedience  and  non-refiftance  parliament  went  the  utmoft 
lengths  of  refiftance,  in  a  parliamentary  way  ;  and  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  the  fteps  they  made  in  this  way,  muft 
have  been  refiftance  in  another,  if  the  king  had  not  dropt  his 
niinifters,  retracted  his  pretenfions,  redrefled  fome  and  given 
expedation  of  redrefting  other  grievances.  In  fine,  this  penfi- 
oner-parliament,  as  it  hath  been  ftiled,  with  fome  corruption  in 
the  houfe,  and  an  army  fometimes  at  the  door  of  it,  difbanded 
the  army  in  England,  and  protefted  againft  the  militia  fettled 
in  Scotland  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  appointed  to  march  for 
any  fervice,  wherein  the  king's  honor,  authority,  and  great- 
nefs  were  concerned,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  privy- 
council.  That  I  may  not  multiply  particular  inftances,  they 
not  only  did  their  utmoft  to  fecure  their  country  againft  im- 
mediate danger,  but  proje6ted  to  fecure  it  againft  remote 
danger,  by  an  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
crown,  after  they  had  endeavored  ftrenuoufly,  but  in  vain, 
to  prevent  his  entailing  popery  moi-^  eafily  upon  us,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  popifti  princefs  ;  for  he  had  declared  him- 
felf  a  papift  with  as  much  aiTedation,  as  if  he  expecled 
to  grow  popular  by  it ;  had  already  begun  to  approve  his 
zeal,  and  exercife  his  talent  in  converfions,  by  that  of  his 
firft  wife  ;  and  was  notorioufty  the  agent  of  Rome  and 
France,  in  order  to  feduce  his  brother  into  ftronger  meafures 
than   king  Charles   was  willing   to  take.      King  Charles, 

to 
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to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  the  lord  Hallifax  of  that  age,  would 
trot  ;   but  his  brother  would  gallop. 

When  I  refle6t  on  the  particulars  here  mentioned,  and  a 
great  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned  to  the  honor 
of  this  parliament,  I  cannot  hear  it  called  the  penlioner  parlia- 
ment, as  it  were  by  way  of  eminence,  without  a  degree  of 
honeft  indignation  ;  efpecially  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  affe6t  the  moft  to  bcftow  upon  it  this 
ignominious  appellation.  Penfions  indeed,  to  the  amount  of 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  I  remember,  were  difcovered 
to  have  been  given  to  fome  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
But  then  let  it  be  remembered  likewife,  that  this  expedient  of 
corrupting  parliaments  began  under  the  adminiftration  of  that 
boifterous,  over-bearing,  dangerous  minifter,  Clifford.  As 
long  as  there  remained  any  pretence  to  fay  that  the  court  was 
in  the  intereft  of  the  people,  the  expedient  of  bribery  was 
neither  wanted,  nor  pra6liied.  When  the  court  was  evidently 
in  another  intereft,  the  neceffity  and  the  pradlice  of  bribing  the 
reprefentatives  ot  the  people  commenced.  Should  a  parlia- 
ment of  Britain  a6l  in  compliance  with  a  court,  againft  the 
fenfe  and  intereft  of  the  nation,  mankind  would  be  ready  to 
pronounce  very  juftly  that  fuch  a  parliament  was  under  the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  court.  But,  in  the  cafe  now  before 
us,  we  have  a  very  comfortable  example  of  a  court  wicked 
enough  to  ftand  in  need  of  corruption,  and  to  employ  it ;  and 
of  a  parliament  virtuous  enough  to  refift  the  force  of  this  expe- 
dient;  which  Philip  of  Macedon  boafted  that  he  employed 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  other  countries ;  and  which  had  been 
fo  often  employed  by  men  of  lefs  genius,  as  v,'ell  as  rank,  to 
invade  the  liberties  of  their  own.  All  that  corruption  could 
do  in  this  parliament,  v/as  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a 
court-party,  v/hiift  the  meafures  of  the  court  united  a  country 

Vol.    II.  I  party, 
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party,  in  oppoiition  to  them.  Neither  places  nor  penfions 
could  hinder  courtiers  in  this  parliament  Irom  voting,  on  many 
fignal  occasions,  againft  the  court ;  nor  protcd:  either  thofe 
who  d pew  the  king  into  ill  meafures,  nor  thofe  who  complied 
with  him  in  them.  Nay,  this  penfioner-parliament,  it  it  muft 
be  ftill  called  fo,  gave  one  proof  of  independency,  belides  that 
of  contriving  a  tefl:  in  1675,  to  purge  their  members  on  oath 
from  all  fufpicion  of  corrupt  influence,  which  ought  to  wipe 
off  this  ftain  from  the  moft  corrupt.  They  drove  one  of  their 
paymaflers  out  of  court,  and  impeached  the  other,  in  the  full- 
nefs  of  his  power  ;  even  at  a  time,  when  the  king  was  fo  weak 
as  to  make,  or  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  forced  to  make,  on  account 
of  penfions  privately  negotiated  from  France,  the  caufe  of  the 
crown  and  the  caufe  of  the  minifter  one,  and  to  blend  their 
interefls  together. 

What  I  have  faid  to  the  honor  of  the  long  parliament  is. 
juft  ;  becaufe  in  fadt  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament  were 
agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  I  have  given  of  them.  But 
now,  if  fome  fevere  cenfor  fhould  appear,  and  infift  that  the 
dame  was  chafle,  only  becauie  fhe  was  not  enough  tempted  ; 
that  more  penfions  would  have  made  more  penfioners ;  that 
much  money  and  little  prerogative  is  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
than  much  prerogative  and  little  money ;  and  that  the  worft 
and  weakeft  minifter  king  Charles  ever  had,  might  have  been 
abfolute  in  this  very  parliament  whofe  character  I  defend,  if 
fuch  a  minifter  had  been  able  to  iniift,  v/ith  places,  penfions;, 
and  occafional  bribes,  not  a  flender  majority,  which  the  defec- 
tion of  a  few  might  at  any  time  defeat,  but  fuch  a  bulky  majo- 
rity, as  might  impofe  on  itfelf :  if  any  one,  I  fay,  fhould  refine, 
in  this  manner,  and  continue  to  infift  that  fuch  a  minifter, 
with  fuch  a  purfe,  would  have  ftood  his  ground  in  the  parlia- 
ment I  fpeak  of,  with  how  much,  contempt  and  indignation  fo- 

ever 
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ever  he  might  have  been  every  where  treated  by  the  people ;  I 
fhall  not  prefume  to  aflert  the  contrary.  It  might  have  been 
fo.  Our  fafety  was  owing  as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  poverty  of 
the  court,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  parliament.  We  might  have 
loft  our  liberties.  But  then  I  would  obferve  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  this  be  true,  the  prefervation  of  our  religion  and  liberty, 
at  that  time,  was  owing  to  thefe  two  circumftances ;  firft,  that 
king  Charles  was  not  parfimonious,  but  fquandered  on  his 
pleafures,  what  he  might  have  employed  to  corrupt  this  par- 
liament ;  fecondly,  that  the  minifters  in  that  reign,  fingering 
no  money  but  the  revenue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  had 
no  opportunity  to  filch  in  the  pockets  of  every  private  man, 
and  to  bribe  the  bubbles  very  often  with  their  own  money  ;  as 
might  be  done  now,  when  funding  hath  been  fo  long  in  fa- 
fhion,  and  the  greateft  minifter  hath  the  means  of  being  the 
greateft  ftockjobber,  did  not  the  eminent  integrity  of  the  mi- 
nifter, and  the  approved  virtue  of  the  age,  fecure  us  from  any 
fuch  danger. 

We  have  now  brought  the  dedudlion  of  parties  very  near 
to  the  £ra  of  whig  and  tory  ;  into  which  the  court  found 
means  to  divide  the  nation,  and  by  this  divifion  to  acquire 
in  the  nation  a  fuperiority,  which  had  been  attempted  inef- 
fediually,  even  by  corruption  in  parliament. — But  this  I  re- 
ferve  for  another  letter,  and  am, 


SIR,    yours.   Sec. 
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LET     T     E     R       IV. 

SIR, 

THERE  is  a  parage  in  Tully  fo  extremely  applicable 
to  the  mifchievous,  bvit  tranfitory,  prevalence  of  thofe 
principles  of  government,  vi^hich  king  James  the  firfl;  imported 
into  this  country,  that  fince  it  occurs  to  my  memory,  I  can- 
not begin  this  letter  better  than  by  quoting  it  to  you,  and 
making  a  fhor.t  commentary  on  it.  "  *  Opinionum  commenta 
'*  delet  dies,  naturae  judiciaconfirmat."  Groundlefs  opinions 
are  deftroyed,  but  rational  judgments,  or  the  judgments  of 
nature,  are  confirmed  by  time.  It  is  Balbus,  who  makes 
this  obfervation  very  properly,  when  he  is  about  to  prove  the 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being.  The  fame  obfervation  might 
have  been  employed  as  properly,  on  other  occafions,  againft 
Balbus  himfelf ;  and  the  truth  of  it  might  have  been  exem- 
plified, by  comparing  the  parodoxes  and  fuperftitious  opinions 
of  his  own  fed:,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  an  hippocentaur,  or 
a  chimaera,  with  the  eternal  truths  ot  genuine  theifm,  and 
found  philofophy.  In  fhort,  the  application  of  it  might  have 
been  juftly  made  then,  and  may  be  fo  now  in  numberlefs 
inftances,  taken  from  the  moft  important  fubjeds,  on  which 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  exercifed,  or  in  which  their  intereft,. 
as  men  and  members  of  fociety,  are  concerned. 

The  authority  of  a  fed,  and  much  more  of  a  ftate,  is  able 
to  infpire,  and  habit  to  confirm,  the  moft  abfurd  opinions.. 
Paflion,  or  intereft,  can  create  zeal.  But  nothing  can  give 
ftability  and  durable  uniformity  to  error.  Indolence,  or  igno- 
rance, may  keep  it  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the. 

*•  *  L,  2.  de  nat.  deor.. 
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mind,  and  rometimcs  hinder  truth  from  penetrating  ;  or  force 
may  maintain  it  in  profeflion,  when  the  mind  alTents  to  it  no 
longer.  But  fuch  opinions,  like  human  bodies,  tend  to  their 
dillblution  from  their  birth.  They  will  be  foon  rejected  in 
theory,  where  men  can  think,  and  in  pradice,  where  men 
can  ad:  with  freedom.  They  maintain  themfclves  no  longer, 
than  the  fame  means  of  fedudion,  which  firfl:  introduced  them, 
or  the  fame  circumftanccs,  which  firft  impofed  them,  attend 
and  continue  to  fupport  them.  Men  are  dragged  into  them, 
and  held  down  in  them,  by  chains  of  circumftances.  Break 
but  thefe  chains,  and  the  mind  returns  with  a  kind  of  intel- 
ledual  elafticity  to  it's  proper  objed,  truth.  This  natural 
motion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  examples  might  be  cited  of  men 
embracing  truth  in  pradice,  before  they  were  convinced  of  it 
in  theory.  There  are  cafes,  where  reafon,  freed  from  conftraint, 
or  roufed  by  neceflity,  ads  in  fome  fort  the  part  of  inftind. 
We  are  impelled  by  one,  before  we  have  time  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. We  are  often  determined  by  the  other,  againft  our 
opinion ;  that  is,  before  we  can  be  faid  properly  to  have  changed 
it.  But  obferve  here  the  pcrverfenefs  of  that  rational  creature, 
man.  When  this  happens  ;  when  the  judgment  of  nature,  for 
fo  we  may  fpeak  after  Tully,  hath  prevailed  againft  the  habi- 
tual prejudice  of  opinion ;  inftead  of  acknowledging  the  vido- 
rious  truth,  which  determined  him  to  ad,  inftead  of  condemn- 
ing the  erroneous  opinion,  againft  which  he  aded,  he  is  too 
often  apt  to  endeavor,  peevifhly  and  pedantically,  to  reconcile 
his  adions  to  his  error ;  nay,  to  perlift  in  renouncing  true,  and 
alferting  falfe  maxims,' whilft  he  reaps  the  benefit,  and  main- 
tains the  confequences  of  the  former. 

You  fee  whither  we  are  brought  by  thefe  general  refledions.. 
The  absurd  opinions,    ("  fidae   &  van^  "   our  Roman  orator 
would  have  called  them)  about  the  right,  power,  and  prero- 
gative: 
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gative  of  kings,  were  fo  little  able  to  take  a  deep  root,  and  to 
ftand  the  blafts  of  oppofition,  that  few  of  thofe  who  drew 
their  fwords  on  the  fide  of  king  Charles  the  firft,  were  deter- 
mined to  it  by  them.  I  affert  this  fad  on  cotemporary  autho- 
rity ;  on  the  authority  even  of  fome  who  were  themfelves 
engaged  in  that  caufe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot  our 
civil  wars.  A  more  recent  tradition  affures  us,  that  when  the 
fame  opinions  revived  at  the  reftoration,  they  did  not  iink  deep 
even  then  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  floated  fo  fuperficially 
there,  that  the  parliament,  (the  very  parliament,  who  had  au- 
thorized them,  and  impofed  them,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  let- 
ter) proceeded  a  great  way,  and  was  ready  to  have  proceed- 
ed farther,  in  diredt  oppofition  to  them.  A  tradition  flill 
more  recent  will  inform  us,  and  that  is  to  be  the  fubjed  of  this 
letter;  that  when  thefe  opmions  revived  again,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fame  reign,  with  an  appearance  of  greater  ftrength, 
and  of  a  more  national  concurrence  than  ever,  they  revived 
but  to  be  exploded  more  effedlually  than  ever.  King  Charles 
made  ufe  of  them  to  check  the  ferment  raifed  againfl  his  go- 
vernment ;  but  did  not  feem  to  expe6l  that  they  would  fub- 
lifl  long  in  force.  His  wifer  brother  depended  much  on 
them  ;  but  his  dependence  was  vain.  They  were,  at  that 
time,  wearing  out  apace  ;  and  they  wore  out  the  fafler  by 
the  extravagant  ufe  which  was  made  of  them.  They  were 
in  the  mouths  of  many,  but  in  the  hearts  of  few  ;  for  almofl 
all  thofe  who  had  them  in  their  mouths,  aded  againfl  them. 
Thus  were  thefe  wicked  and  ridiculous  principles  of  govern- 
ment twice  revived,  and  twice  deftroyed  again,  in  lefs  than 
thirty  years  from  the  reftoration. 

Ter  fi  refurgat  murus  aheneus, 
Ter  pereat ! 

The 
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The  fecpnd  revival  of  thefe  principlt-s,  lor  enoiigli  hath 
been  faid  of  the  firft,  happened  foon  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  long  parliament ;  and  there,  I  think,  we  mufl  place  the 
birth  of  whig  and  tory,  tho'  thefe  parties  did  not  grow  up  into 
full  maturity,  nor  receive  their  names  till  about  twoyears  after- 
wards. The  diilblution  of  this  parliament  was  defircd  by  men 
of  very  dilicrent  complexions  ;  by  fome,  with  iaclious  views  ; 
by  others,  on  this  honeft:  and  true  maxim,  that  a  flanding  par- 
liament, or  the  fame  parliament  long  continued,  changes  the 
very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fundamental  article  on 
which  the  prefervation  ot  our  whole  liberty  depends.  But 
whatever  motives  others  might  have  to  delire  this  difiblution, 
the  motives  which  prevailed  on  the  king,  were  probably  tliefe. 
This  parliament  not  only  grew  more  referved  in  their  grants 
of  money,  and  ftiff  and  inflexible  in  other  matters,  but  feemed' 
to  have  lofl;  that  perfonal  regard  which  they  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  for  him.  They  brought  their  attacks  home  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  nay,  to  himfelf,  in  the  heats  which  the  difcovery  and 
profecution  or  the  popifh  plot  occafloned.  That  on  the  queen 
provoked  him.  That  on  his  brother  embarraffed  him.  But 
that  which  provoked  and  embarrafled  him  both,  was  the  pro- 
fecution of  the  earl  of  Danby,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  v/as 
carried  on.  I  will  not  delcend  into  the  particulars  of  an  affair,, 
at  this  time  fo  well  underftood.  This  minifter  was  turned  out, 
and  might  have  been  puniihed  in  another  manner,  and  much 
more  feverely  than  I  prefume  any  one,  who  knows  the  anec- 
dotes of  that  age,  thinks  that  he  deferved  to  be.  But  the  in- 
tention of  this  attack,  according  to  Rapin,  was  to  fhew  that 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  brother,  was  at  the  head  of  a  confpi- 
racy  to  deftroy  the  government,  and  the  proteftant  religion. 
This  is  a  very  bold  afTertion,  and  fueh  a  one  as  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  warrant.  But  thus  much  is  certain ;  that  if  the  earl  of 
Danby's  impeachment  had  been  tried,  he  muft  have  juflilied 
^  himfelf,, 
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himfelf,  by  fhewing  what  every  one  knew  to  be  true,  that  the 
fecret  negotiations  with  France,  and  particularly  that  for 
money,  were  the  king's  negotiations,  not  his. 

Now,  whether  the  king  hoped,  by  diffolving  the  parlia- 
ment, to  flop  this  profecution  ;  or  to  foften  that  of  the  popifh 
plot ;  or  to  defeat  the  projedl  of  excluding  the  duke  of  York  ; 
his  hopes  were  all  difappointed.  The  following  parliaments 
trod  in  the  fteps  of  this.  How,  indeed,  could  they  do  other- 
wife  in  thofe  days,  when  the  temper  of  the  people  determined 
the  charadcr  of  the  parliament ;  when  an  influence  on  elec- 
tions by  prerogative,  was  long  fmce  over,  and  private,  indirect 
means  of  gaining  another  more  illegal  influence  were  not  yet 
found,  or  the  neceflTary  fupports  of  fuch  means  were  not  yet 
acquired  ;  v/hen  any  man,  who  had  deflred  people,  who  knew 
neither  his  fortune,  his  charafter,  nor  even  his  perfon,  to  chufe 
him  their  reprefentative  in  parliament,  that  is,  to  appoint  him 
their  truftee,  would  have  been  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a 
madman  ;  in  fhort,  when  a  parliament,  ading  againft  the 
declared  fenfe  of  the  nation,  v/ould  have  appeared  as  furpri- 
ling  a  pha^nomenon  in  the  moral  v/orld,  as  a  retrograde  mic- 
tion of  the  fun,  or  any  other  flgnal  deviation  oi  things  from 
their  ordinary  courfe  in  the  natural  world. 

There  Vv^as  indeed  one  point,  which  this  parliament  had 
taken  extremely  to  heart,  and  v/hich  was  no  longer  open  to 
the  parliaments  that  followed;  I  mean  the  condud  ot  the  king 
in  foreign  afiairs,  during  the  war  betv/een  France,  and  Hol- 
land and  her  allies,  which  ended  by  the  treaty  ot  Nimeguen. 
This  war  was  not  made  in  remote  countries.  It  was  made  at 
our  door.  The  motives  to  it,  en  the  part  of  the  aggreflx)r, 
were  neither  injuries  received,  nor  rights  invaded  ;  but  a  fpirit 
of  conqueft,  and  barefaced  ufurpation.  The  interefl:  we  had 
o  in 
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in  it  was  not  fiich  as  depended  on  a  long  chain  of  contingen- 
cies, and  required  much  fubtlety  to  find  out,  but  plain  and 
immediate.  The  fecurity,  and  at  one  time,  the  very  exiftence 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  depended  on  the  event  of  it.  No 
wonder  then,  if  the  condud:  of  the  king,  who  joined  openly 
with  France  at  firft,  and  ferved  her  privately  to  better  pur- 
pofe  at  laft,  furnifhed  ample  matter  to  the  public  difcontent, 
and  helped  to  increafe  the  ill  humors  of  fucceeding  parlia- 
ments on  two  other  points,  which  were  ftill  open,  and  conti- 
nued to  draw  their  whole  attention,  as  long  as  king  Charles 
fuffered  any  to  fit,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign. 

These  two  points  were  the  profecution  of  perfons  involved 
in  the  popifh  plot,  and  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  firft  of  thefe  had  prepared  mankind  for  the  fecond.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  nothing  which  affeded  the  duke  had  been 
produced,  befidcs  Coleman's  letters,  thefe  proofs  of  his  en- 
deavors to  fubvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  people  he 
pretended  to  govern,  joined  to  fo  many  others  of  public  no- 
toriety, which  fhewed  the  whole  bent  of  his  loul,  and  the 
whole  fcheme  of  his  policy,  would  have  afforded  reaion  more 
than  fufHcient  for  facrificing  the  intereft,  or  even  the  right 
(if  you  will  call  it  fo)  of  one  man  to  the  prelervation  oi  three 
kingdoms.  I  know  how  partial  we  are  in  the  judgments  we 
make,  concerning  ourfelves,  and  our  own  interefts.  I  know 
that  this  partiality  is  the  immediate  efTed  of  felf-love,  the 
ftrongeft  fpring  in  the  human,  nay  in  the  whole  animal 
fyftem  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  a  man 
fhould  expedl  to  be  trufted  with  a  crown,  becaufe  he  is  born 
a  prince,  in  a  country  where  he  could  not  be  trufted  by  law, 
and  ought  not  to  be  trufted  in  reafon,  with  a  conftable's 
ftafF,  if  he  was  born  a  private  perfon.  Let  me  add,  that 
fuch  an  expedation  muft  be  deemed  more  unreafonable  in  a 
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deicendant  of  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  if  poffible,  than 
in   any  other  man.      The  hereditary  title   of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  on  the  extindion  of  that  of  Valois,  was  certainly 
as  clear,  and  much  better  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  France,   than  the  hereditary  right  of  any  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England  ;   and  yet  Henry 
the  fourth,   with  all  the  perfonal  qualifications  which  could 
recommend  a  prince  to  the  efteem  and  love  of  his  fubje^ls, 
would  never  have  been  received  into  the  throne  by  the  French 
nation,   if  he  had  not   been  of  the  religion  of  that  nation. 
On  what   foundation  then   could  it  be   expedled  that  a  pro- 
teftant  and  a  free  people  fhould  be  lefs  animated  by  religion, 
and  liberty  both,   than  their  neighbors  had  been  by  religion 
alone  ;   for  liberty  had  nothing  to  do  in  that  conteft  ?   Our 
fathers  were  thus   animated,   at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of. 
The  long  parliament  projedied  the  exclufi:on  ;   and  if  the  de- 
iign  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  country  party,  it 
would  probably  have  been  carried  on  with  a  national  concur- 
rence, and  would  confequently  have  fucceeded  in  effedl,  tho' 
not  perhaps  at  once,  nor  in  the  very  form  at  firft  propofed. 

The  violent  and  fanguinary  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  exclufion 
more  fecure,  by  railing  the  pailions  of  men  fo  high,   that  no 
expedient  but  an  abfolute  and   immediate  exclufion,   in  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  fhould  be  thought  fufficient.     I  cannot  help 
favinp  on  this  oecalion,  that  I  wifh  this  laudable  and  iuflide- 
fign  had  not  been  purlued,  by  wading  through  the  blood  of  fo 
many  men  :   enemies  to  our  religion  and  liberty,  indeed  ;  but 
convicted,  for  the  mofl:  part,  on  evidence  which  could  hardly 
have  paffed  at  any  other  time.      I  wifh  we  had  done  nothing 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  the  difrepute  of  our  own  reli- 
gion, whilfE  we  attempted  to  profcribe  theirs.     In  fine,  I  wifh, 
7  for 
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for   the  honor  of  my  country,   that  the  profecutions  on  ac- 
count of  this  plot,    and  much  more  on  account  of  another, 
which  was  fet  up  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  for  this,  and  which 
caufed  fome   of  the  nobleft,    as  well  as  iome  of  the  meantft 
blood  in  the  nation  to  be  Ipilt,   could  be  crazed  out  of  the 
records  of  hiftory.      But  there  is  flill  a  farther  reaibn  to  wiili 
that  greater  temper  had  been  joined,  at  this  time,  to  the  fame 
zeal  lor  religion  and  liberty.      Men  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  king,  who  had  yielded  on  fo  many  other  occaiions,  would 
yield  on  this ;    that  he,  who  had  given  up  fo  many  minifters, 
would  give  up  his  brother  at  laft ;   and  that  if  the  parliament 
would  accept  nothing  lefs  than  the  exclufion  in  their  own  way, 
it  would  be  extorted  from  him.    Now  in  this  they  were  fatally 
deceived  :    and  I  muft  continue  to  fufped:,   till  I  meet  with 
better  reafons  than  I  have  yet  found  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  fo  deceived  by  the  intrigues  of  two  very  oppoUte  cabals ; 
by  the   duke  of  York's,    who  were  averfe  to  ail  exclulions, 
whether  abfolute,  or  limited,  but  moft  to  the  laft  ;    and  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's,    who  could  not  find  their  account  in 
any  but  an  abfolute  exclufion  ;   nor  in  this  neither,  unlefs  the 
bill  paffed  without  any  mention  of  the  duke's  daughters,   as 
next  in  fucceffion  :   to  which,  as  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,   the 
prince  of  Orange  was  willing  to  comply,  on  the  faith  of  aflur- 
ances  he  had  received  from  hence  ;    a  fad:,  which  the  bifhop 
might  know,  and  we  may  therefore  take  on  his  word,  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  feems.     I  would  only  obferve  that  king  Wil- 
liam, then  prince  of  Orangf,  could  have  no  reafon  for  con- 
fenting  that  his  wife's  pretenfions  to  the  crown  fliould  not  be 
confirmed  by  an  adt  which  excluded  her  father,   except  one  ; 
and  that  was  the  necefTity,  real  or  apparent,   of  uniting  dif- 
ferent private  interefts  in  the  public  mcafure  of  excluding  the 
duke  of  York.      Now,  if  this  was  his  reafon,  the  fame  reafon 
proves,  what  fhall  be  farther  confirmed  in  the  next  letter,  that 
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a  fpirit  of  fadllon  ran  through  the  proceedings  of  thofe  who? 
promoted  the  bill  of  exclulion  :  and  when  faftion  was  op- 
pofed  to  faction,  there  is  no  room  to  wonder,  if  that  of  the 
court  prevailed.  The  king,  who  had  not  ufed  to  fhew  firm- 
nefs  on  other  occafions,  was  firm  on  this :  and  the  confequence 
of  pufhing  the  exclulion  in  this  manner,  was  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  breaking  the  country  party  ;  of  dividing  the 
nation  into  whig  and  tory  :  of  governing  himfelf  without 
parliaments ;  and  of  leaving  the  throne  open  to  his  brother,, 
not  only  without  our  limitations  or  conditions,  but  with  a 
more  abfolute  pow^r  eftablifhed,  than  any  prince  of  his  fa- 
mily had  enjoyed. 

As  foon  as  the  court  had  got,  by  management,  a  plaufible- 
pretence  of  obje6liiig  a  fpirit  of  faction  to  thofe  in  the  oppo- 
lition,  the  flrength  of  the  oppofition  was  broken,  becaufe  the 
national  union  was  diflblved.  A  country  party  muft  be  autho- 
rized by  the  voice  of  the  country.  It  muft  be  formed  on 
principles  of  common  intereft.  It  cannot  be  united  and 
maintained  on  the  particular  prejudices,  any  more  than  it  can,, 
or  ought  to  be,  direfted  to  the  particular  interefts  of  any  fet 
of  men  whatfoever.  A  party,  thus  conftituted,  is  improperly 
called  party.  It  is  the  nation,  fpeaking  and  a6ling  in  the  dif- 
courfe  and  condu6l  of  particular  men.  It  will  prevail  in  all: 
flruggles  fooner  or  later,  as  long  as  our  conftitution  fubfifts  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  demonftrate  than  this,  that  when- 
ever fuch  a  party  finds  it  difficult  to  prevail,  our  conftitution 
is  in  danger  ;  and  when  they  find  it  impofiible,  our  conftitu- 
tion muft  in  fad  be  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
the  prejudices  and  interefts  of  particular  fets  of  men  prevail, 
the  eilence  of  a  country  party  is  annihilated,  and  the  very 
appearance  of  it  will  foon  be  loft.  Every  man  will  refort  in 
tlais  cafe  to  that  ftandard,  under  which  he  hath  been  mar- 
7  fhalled 
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{Railed  in  former  divifions  ;  to  which  his  inclinations  lead 
him  i  or  which,  tho'  he  does  not  intirely  approve,  yet  dif- 
approves  the  leaft^ 

Such  a  diflblution  of  a  country  party  was  brought  about  at 
the  period  to  which  we  are  now  come  in  our  dedudion  of 
parties,,  by  the  pailions,  the  public  pique,  and  private  inte- 
reft  of  particular  men,  and  by  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  court. 
The  diffolution  of  this  party,  and  the  new  divifion  of  the  na- 
tion into  whig  and  tory,  brought  us  into  extreme  danger. 
This  extreme  danger  reunited  the  nation  again,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  parties  faved  the  whole.  Such  an  experience  might 
have  {hewed  them,  that  how  oppolite  foever  their  profefHons 
were,  yet  they  really  differed  more  on  negative  than  on  po- 
iitive  principles  ;  that  they  faw  one  another  in  a  falfe  light, 
for  the  moft  part,  and  fought  with  phantoms,  conjured  up  to 
maintain  their  division,  rather  than  with  real  beings.  Expe- 
rience had  not  this  happy  effed:  foon.  The  fwell  of  the  fea 
continued  long  after  the  jftorm  was  over  ;  and  we  have  feen 
thefe  parties  kick  and  cuff  like  drunken  men,  when  they  were 
both  of  the  fame  fide. — Let  us  hope  that  this  fcene  of  tra- 
gical folly  is  over,  to  the  difappointment  of  thofe  who  are 
Gonfcious  of  paft  iniquity,  or  who  meditate  future  mifchict. 
There  are  no  others  who  wi£h  and  endeavor,  to  prolong  it. 


I.  am,  SIR,   &c.. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER       V. 

S  I  R, 

OTHING  is  more  •ufeful,  nothing  more  neceffiuy,  in 
the  condudl:  of  public  affairs,  than  a  juft  difcernment 
of  fpirits.     I  mean  here  not  only  that  natural  private  fagacity 
which  is  converfant  about  individuals,  and  enables  fome  men 
to  pry,  as  it  were,  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  others,  and  to 
difcover  with   them  thofe  latent  principles  which  conftitute 
their  true  chara<9:ers,  and  are  often  difguiied  in  outward  a(51ion; 
but  I  mean  principally  that  acquired,  public,  political  faga- 
city, which  is  of  the  fame  kind,  tho'  I  think  not  altogether 
the  fame  thing  as  the  former  ;   which  flows  from  nature  too, 
but  requires  more  to  be  allill:ed  by  experience,  and  formed  by 
art.      This  is  that  fuperior  talent  of  minifters  of  ftate,  which 
is    fo  rarely  found   in  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  which 
abounds  fo  happily  at  prefent  in  thofe  of  Great  Britain.      It  is 
by  this,  that  they  difcover  the  moft  fecret  difpoiitions  of  other 
courts  ;    and,  difcovering  thofe  difpofitions,  prevent  their  de- 
signs, or  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  them.      It 
is  by  this,  that  they  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity  at  home; 
forefee  what  effect  every  event  that  happens,  and  much  more 
every  ftep  they  make  themfelves,  will  have  on  the  fentiments 
and  pafQons  of  mankind.  This  part  of  human  wifdom  is  there- 
fore every  where  of  ufe  ;    but  is  of  indifpenfable  necefTity  in 
free  countries,  where  a  greater  regard  is  to  be  conftantly  had 
to  the  various  fluduations  of  parties ;    to  the  temper,  humor, 
opinion  and  prejudices  of  the  people.     Without  fuch  a  regard 
as  this,   thofe  combinations  of  peculiar  circumftances,  which 
we  commonly  call  conjunctures,  can  never  be  improved  to  the 
beft  advantage,   by  ading  in  conformity,   and  in  proportion 
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to  them  ;  and  without  improving  fuch  conjunctures  to  the  bell 
advantage,  it  is  impoffible  to  atchieve  any  great  undertaking,. 
or  even  to  condud:  affairs  fuccefsfully  in  their  ordinary  courfc 

A  WANT  of  this  jufl:  difcernment  of  fpirits,  if  I  am  not  ex- 
tremely miftaken,  defeated  the  defigns  of  thofe  w^ho  profe- 
cuted  with  lb  much  vigor  the  popifh  plot,  and  the  exclufion 
of  the  duke  ol  York.      Several  of  them  were  men  of  very 
great  abilities ;  and  yet  we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
that  they  failed  in  this  point,  if  we  relied:  how  unfit  even  the 
greateft  genius  is  to  difcern  the  fpirit  of  others,  when  he  hath 
once  overheated  his  own.     All  men  are  fallible  :    but  here  lies 
the  difference.      Some  men,    fuch   as  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
croffed  by  difficulties,   preffed  by  exigencies,   tranfported  by 
their  own  pallions,  or  by  the  paffions  of  thofe  who  fight  under 
their  banner,  may  now  and  then  deviate  into  error,  and  into 
error  of  long  and  fatal  confequence.    But  there  are  fome  men, 
fuch  as  I  fhall  not  mention  upon  this  occafion,  (becaufe  I  re- 
ferve  them  for  another  and  a  better)    who  never  deviate  into 
the  road  of  good  fenfe  ;  who,  croffed  by  no  difficulties,  preffed 
by  no  exigencies,  meeting  fcarce  oppofition  enough  to  excite 
their  induftry,   and  guiding  a  tame  weli-tutored  flock,    that 
follow  their  bell-weather  obftinateiy,  but  never  tread  on  his. 
heels:    there  are  men,   I  fay,  whofe  fpecial  privilege  it  is  to 
proceed  with  all  thefe  advantages,  deliberately  and  fupercili- 
oufly,   from  blunder  to  blunder,    from  year  to  year,   in  one 
perpetual  maze  oi"  confufed,  incoherent,  inconfiftent,  umiiean- 
ing  fchenies  oi  bufinefs. 

But  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  rnen  of  this  character  at 
prefent,  I  return  to  thofe  of  the  former  clafs ;  to  the  men  who 
led  the  whig  party,  at  it's  firff  appearance  m  the  time  of  king 
Cr.4RL£s  tlie  fecond.   The  foundation  upon  which  they  built 
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all  their  hopes  of  fuccefs,  was  this ;  that  they  fhould  frighten 
and  force  the  king  into  a  compliance  with  them  :  but  they  did 
not  enough  coniider  that  the  methods  they  took  were  equally 
proper  to  frighten  and  force  a  great  part  of  the  nation  from 
them,  by  realon  of  the  particular  circumftances  of  that  time. 
Tliey  did  not  enough  coniider,  that  when  they  began  to  put 
their  deligns  in  execution,  fcarce  twenty  years  had  paflcd  from 
the  reftoration  ;  and  that  the  higheft  principles,  in  fav^or  of  the 
church  and  the  monarchy,  had  prevailed  almoft  univerfally 
during  one  half  of  that  time,  and  very  generally  during  the 
other  half ;  that  they  had  the  accidental  pafTions  of  the  people 
for  them,  but  the  fettled  habits  of  thinking  againft  them-  that 
they  were  going  off  from  a  broad  to  a  narrov/  bottom  ;  from 
the  nation  to  a  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when 
they  wanted  a  more  than  ordinary  concurrence  of  the  wdiole 
;body.  They  did  not  enough  coniider  that  they  were  chang- 
ing the  very  nature  of  their  party,  and  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  court,  which  was  then  become,  in  the  ftricl  fenfe  of  the 
word,  a  faction,  to  grov/  up  into  a  party  again,  and  fuch  a 
party  as  would  divide,  at  leaft,  the  people  with  them,  upon 
principles,  plaufible  in  thofe  days,  and  fufBcient  to  raife  a 
fpirit  capable  to  difappoint  all  their  endeavors. 

The  fame  refentments  and  prejudices,  the  fame  jealoufies 
and  fears,  which  burft  out  with  violence,  upon  many  occafions 
a  few  years  before,  lay  ftill  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  latent  and 
quiet,  indeed,  and  wearing  out  by  degrees,  but  yet  eafy  to 
be  revived,  and  to  be  blown  up  anew.  If  we  compare  the 
condu6t  of  the  long  parliament  in  1674  and  1675,  with  the 
attempts  which  had  been  lately  made,  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  cabal ;  with  the  fecret  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war, 
and  many  ot|ier  defigns  and  pradfices  of  the  court,  which  were 
then  come  lately  and  very  authentically  to  light  j   with  the 
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itate  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  fiibducd  under  a  real  tyranny, 
and  with  that  of  Ireland,  where,  to  fay  no  more,  the  a6t  of 
fettlement  was  but  ill  obferved  ;  it  we  make  this  comparifon, 
it  will  not  yet  appear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  lioufe  of 
commons  were  immoderate,  tho'  they  were  warm  ;  nor  fadi- 
ous,  tho'  they  were  vigorous ;  nor  that  any  danger  could  be 
then  reafonably  apprehended  Irom  them,  except  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate  ;  and  yet  even 
then  the  old  refentments,  prejudices,  jealouiies  and  fears  be- 
gan to  revive  ;  and  an  apprehenlion  of  falling  back  under  the 
influence  of  prefbyterians  and  republican  principles  began  to 
fhew  itfelf  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  in  the  nation.  It  is 
true,  that  this  had  no  immediate  confequence  ;  becaufe  the 
popifli  plot  broke  out  foon  afterwards  like  a  mighty  flame,  in 
which  thefe  little  fires,  that  began  to  burn  anew,  were  loft. 
This  great  event  made  the  church  and  the  difl^enters  continue 
to  run  into  one,  as  they  had  begun  to  do  before  ;  and  the 
fole  divifion  of  parties  was  that  of  the  court  and  the  country, 
as  long  as  this  parliament  lafted.  But  ftill  it  was  evident  with 
how  delicate  an  hand  every  thing  that  related  to  our  former 
difputes,  required  to  be  touched.  It  was  evident  that  the  leaft 
alarm  given  to  the  church,  or  to  thofe  who  value  themfelves 
on  the  principles  of  loyalty  then  in  fafhion,  would  be  fuflici- 
ent  to  open  thofe  wounds  which  were  jufl:  fkinned  over,  and 
to  raife  two  new  parties  out  of  the  aflies  of  the  old. 

These  parties  were  not  raifed,  whilft  the  long  parliament 
fate  ;  becaufe  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  and  well  enough 
founded  on  their  precedent  condutl,  that  however  angry  the 
king  might  be  with  the  parliament,  or  the  parliament  v/ith 
the  king,  a  few  popular  fleps  made  on  one  fide,  and  a  little 
money  granted  on  the  other,  would  foften  matters  between 
them,  and  difpofe  them  to  forget  all  former  quarrels.    As  hot 

Vol.   II.  "l  there- 
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therefore  as  the  parliament  grew,  and  as  much  as  fome  people- 
might  think  that  they  exceeded  their  bounds ;  yet  ftill  it  was 
difficult  to  perfuade  even  thefe  people  that  a  parliament,  like 
this,  would  puHi  things  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  deftroy  the 
conftitution  they  had  fettled  and  fupportedwith  fo  much  zeal ; 
or  draw  the  fword  againft  a  prince,  to  whom  they  had  borne 
fo  much  affedion.  But  in  the  parliaments  which  followed, 
the  cafe  was  not  the  fame  ;  and  I  will  ftate  as  fhortly  as  I  can, 
upon  authorities,  which  no  man  likely  to  contradict  me  mufh 
refufe,  what  made  the  difference.  Thefe  authorities  £hall  be 
that  of  Burnet,  and  that  of  Rapin  ;  whom  I  quote,  on  this 
occafion,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I  would  quote  my  lord  Cla- 
rendon againft  king  Ch/vrles  the  firft,  or  Ludlow  for  him. 

In  the  year  1676,  before  we  have  grounds  fufficient  to 
affirm  that  the  defign  of  *  excluding  the;  duke  of  York  was 
formed,  but  not  before  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  it  might 
be  in  the  thoug-hts  of  feveral,  thofe  who  ftood  foremoft  in 
the  oppofition  to  the  court,  were  very  induftrious  to  procure 
a  diffolution  of  the  long  parliament ;  fo  induftrious,  that  they 
f  negotiated  the  affair  with  the  duke,  who  had  concurred  in 
a  vote  for  an  addrefs  to  diffolve  it  ;  and  they  undertook  X  that 
a  new  parliament  fhould  be  more  inclinable  to  grant  the  pa- 
pillis  a  toleration,  than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove. 
The  papifts  were  in  earneft  for  this  meafure  ;  fince  Coleman 
drew  a  declaration  for  juftifying  it,  and  fince  their  defign  in 
it  was  to  divide  the  king  §  and  his  people.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
elude  that  the  proteftants,  who  had  been  in  it  at  the  time  I 
mention,  upon  party  views,  were  at  leaft  as  much  fo,  when 
their  viev/s  rofe  higher.  This  parliament  had  puffied  a  ftri6t 
and  thorough  examination  into  the  popifii  plot,  with  great 

*  Burnet's  hillory  of  his  own  times,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
t  Ibid,  X  Ibid,  ^  Ibid..     , 
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fincerlty  and  zeal.  Nay,  the  projedl  of  the  exclufion  had  been 
flarted,  tho'  not  profecuted,  in  the  laft  fciTion.  May  we  not 
take  it  for  granted  however,  that  they,  who  were  now  refolved 
to  carry  the  exclufion,  in  a  manner  in  which  they  foon  at^ 
tempted  to  carry  it,  and  who  forefaw  by  confeqiience  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  be  oppofed  to  them,  and  the  ftrong  mea- 
fures  they  fliould  be  obliged  to  purfue,  in  order  to  overcome 
thefe  difficulties  ;  i  fay,  might  not  they  think  this  parliament 
much  lefs  proper  than  any  other  to  engage  and  perfift  in 
fuch  meafufes?  They  thought  thus,  without  doubt ;  and  fo  far 
they  judged  better  than  the  king,  who  came  into  the  diffolu- 
tion  upon  very  different  motives.  But  as  to  the  confe- 
quence  of  engaging  a  new  parliament  in  fuch  ftrong  meafures,- 
the  event  fhevved  that  the  king  judged  better  than  they,  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  affair. 

The  difienters,  who  had  been  long  perfecuted  by  the  par- 
liament, and  bantered  and  abufed  by  the  court,  were  encou- 
raged by  the  conjun6lure  to  lift  up  their  heads.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  horror  and  indignation,  which  the  difcovery 
of  the  popifli  plot,  and  the  ufe  made  of  this  difcovery,  had 
raifed  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  could  not  be  more  zea- 
lous in  this  caufe  than  the  members^f  the  eftablifhed  church 
had  fhewn  themfelves  to  be  ;  but  they  cried,  perhaps,  louder 
for  it.  In  fhort,  whatever  their  management  was,  or  how- 
ever they  were  abetted,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  very  adtive, 
and  very  fuccefsful  too,  in  the  eledlions  of  the  parliament 
which  followed  the  long  parliament,  according  to  Rap  in,  who 
afferts  that  many  of  the  members,  chofen  into  this  houfe  of 
com.m.ons,  were  prefbyterians.  He  might  have  faid  as  much, 
upon  juft  as  good  grounds,  of  the  two  parliaments  which  fol- 
lowed this ;  and  I  fhall  fpeak  of  them  indifcriminately.  The 
leaders,  who  muftered  all  their  forces,  in  order  to  pufh  the  bill 
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of  exclulion,  looked  on  this  turn  in  the  ele6lions  as  an  advan- 
tage to  them  :  and  it  might  not  have  been  a  difadvantage,  if 
they  and  the  diffenters  had  improved  it  with  more  moderation.. 
But  they  were  far  from  doing  fo^  as  Rapin  himfelf  feems  to- 
own  a  little  unwillingly,  when  he  fays,  that  complaifance  for 
the  prefbyterians  was  carried,  perhaps,  too  far  in  the  bill  for 
the  compreheniion  of  proteftant  diffenters.  Bifhop  Burnet 
fpeaks  more  plainly.  He  owns  that  many  began  to  declare 
openly  in  favor  of  the  non-conformifts ;  that  upon  this  the  non- 
conformifls  behaved  themfelves  very  indecently ;  that  they  fell 
jfeverely  on  the  body  of  the  clergy  ;  and  that  thjey  made  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  apprehend  that  a  rebellion,  and  with  it  the 
pulling  the  church  to  pieces,  was  defigned.  Several  other 
pallages  of  the  fame  firength,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe,  might 
be  collecled  from  this  hiftorian  ;  and  he,  who  reads  them,  will 
not  be  furprifed,  I  think,  to  find  that  fuch  proceedings  as 
thefe,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  and  fet  them  to  make  parallels  between  the  late  and 
the  prefent  times  ;  and  to  infufe  the  fears  and  the  paflions, 
which  agitated  them,  into  the  nation.  The  bifhop  accufes 
them,  indeed,  of  doing  this  with  much  indecency.  But  they,, 
who  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  will  be  apt  to  be  inde- 
cent ;   and  indecency  begets  indecency. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thejealoufi.es  of  a  defign  to  deflroy 
the  church  prevailed,  others  prevailed  likewife  of  a  defign  to 
alter  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  of  a  defign  not  only  againfl; 
the  fucceffor,  but  againft  the  poffeffor  of  the  crown.  Many 
well-meaning  men,  fays  bifliop  Burnet  upon  one  occafion,. 
began  to  diflike  thefe  practices,   and  to  apprehend  that  a 

ch-  nge  of  government  was  defigned. The  king  came  to 

think  himfelf,   fays  the  fame  author  upon  another  occafion, 

levelled  at  chiefly,  tho'  for  decency's  fake  his  brother  was  only 
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named.  Rapin  goes  flirther ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  time,, 
ke  ufes  this  remarkable  exprcilion ;  that  "Things  feemed  to  be 
"  takino-  the  fame  courfe  as  in  the  year  1640  ;  and  there  was 
"  reafon  to  think  that  the  oppofing  party  had  no  better  inten- 
"  tions  towards  the  king  now  than  the  enemies  of  king  Charles 
"  the  firfi;  had  towards  him."  But  whatever  fome  particukir 
men,  who  knew  themfelvcs  irreconcileable  with  the  king,  as 
well  as  the  duke,  or  fome  others,  who  had  ftill  about  them  a. 
tang  of  religious  enthuiiafm  and  republican  whimfics,  might 
intend  ^  I  am  tar  from  thinking  that  the  party,  who  promoted, 
the  exclulion,  meant  to  deftroy,  on  the  contrary  it  is  plain 
that  they  meant  to  preferve,  by  that  very  meafure,  the  con- 
ftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  The  reafon  why  I  quote  thefe 
pafTages,  and  refer  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  is  not  to  fhew 
what  was  really  deligned,  but  what  was  apprehended  ;  for  as 
the  diftin6tion  of  whig  and  tory  fubfifted  long  after  the  real- 
differences  were  extinguifhed,  fo  were  thefe  parties  at  firft  di- 
vided, not  fo  much  by  overt-a6ls  committed,  as  by  the  appre- 
heniions,  which  each  of  them  entertained  of  the  intentions 
of  the  other.  When  the  refolution  was  once  taken  of  rejed:- 
ing  all  limitations,  on  the  belief  artfully,  and,  I  think,  knavifhly 
propagated,  that  t^e  king  would  yield,  if  the  parliament  per- 
fifted  ;  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the  king's  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  his  brother  were  thofe  w^hich  followed,  thofe 
"  f  ulmina  parliamentaria,"  harfh  votes,  angry  proceedings,  ad- 
dreffes,  that  were  in  truth  remonftrances,  proje6ts  of  allocia- 
tions,  pretenfions  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  execution 
of  laws,  (that  very  prerogative  they  had  fo  juflly  refuied  to 
the  crown)  and  many  others,  which  I  omit.  All  thefe  would 
have  been  blafts  of  wind,  "  bruta  fulmina,"  no  more,  if  the 
king  had  yielded  :.  and  that  they  were  pulhcd  in  this  confi- 
dence by  the  bulk  of  the  party  who  puflied  them,  cannot 
be  doubted  ;   fince  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
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party  depended  on  the  king's  yielding  almoft,  perhaps,  even  to 
the  laft.  Some  few  might  be  willing,  nay  defiroiis,  that  he 
fliould  not  yield,  and  hope  to  bring  things  into  a  ftate  of  con- 
fufion ;  which  none  but  madmen,  or  thofe,  whom  their  crimes, 
or  their  fortunes  render  defperate,  can  ever  wifh  to  fee.  But 
it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  parties  were  to  be  charadlerized, 
not  by  their  common  view,  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  con- 
dud:,  but  by  the  private  views  imputed  to  fome  amongft  them, 
or  by  the  particular  fallies,  into  which  miftake,  furprize,  or 
paffion,  hath  fometimes  betrayed  the  beft-intentioned,  and 
even  the  beft-condudcd  bodies  of  men.  Whig  and  tory  were 
now  formed  into  parties  ;  but  I  think  they  v^^ere  not  now,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  what  they  believed  one  another,  nor  what 
they  have  been  reprefented  by  their  enemies,  nay  by  their 
friends.  The  whigs  were  not  roundheads,  though  the  meafures 
they  purfued,  being  ftronger  than  the  temper  of  the  nation 
would  then  bear,  gave  occafion  to  the  fufpicions  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  tories  were  not  cavaliers,  tho'  they  took  the  alarm 
fo  fuddcn  and  fo  warm  for  the  church  and  the  king  ;  and  tho' 
they  carried  the  principles  in  favor  of  the  king,  at  leaft,  whilft 
the  heat  of  their  contelts  with  the  oppofite  party  lafted,  higher 
than  they  had  been  ever  carried  before.  The  whigs  were  not 
dllTenters,  nor  republicans,  tho'  they  favored  the  former,  and 
tho'  fome  inconfiderable  remains  of  the  latter,  might  find  fhelter 
in  their  party.  The  tories  had  no  difpofition  to  become  flaves, 
or  papifts,  tho'  they  abetted  the  exercife  of  an  exorbitant  povi^er 
by  the  crown,  and  tho'  they  fupported  the  pretenlions  of  a  po- 
pifli  fuccefTor  to  it. — Thus  I  think  about  the  parties,  which 
arofe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond;  and  as  I  de- 
liver my  thoughts  with  franknefs,  I  hope  they  will  be  received 
with  candor.  Some  farther  and  ftronger  reafons  fbr  receiving 
them  fo,  may  perhaps  appear  in  a  fubfequent  letter. 

I  am,   SIR,    yours,   &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER       VI. 


S  I  R, 


IF  king  Charles  the  fecond  could  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  facrifice  the  chimerical  divine  right  of  his  brother  to  the 
real  intereft,  and  right  too,  or  his  people  ;  that  happy  event 
would  have  made  him  ample  amends  in  future  eafe  and  quiet,, 
and  the  nation  in  future  fecurity,  for  all  precedent  diforders, 
dangers,  and  fears  of  danger.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  was  every 
day  confirmed  in  the  refolution  of  not  giving  up,  diredly  and 
in  terms,  that  right  to  his  brother,  which  he  thought  reflected 
ftrcngth  on  his  own.  The  very  meafures  taken  to  force  him 
to  fubmit,  enabled  him  to  relift.  The  oppofitc  fpirit  fpent  it- 
felf  in  biood  and  violence.  The  fpirit  of  him  rofe  vifibly  in 
the  nation  ;  and  he  faw  very  foon  the  time  approach,  when 
he  might  venture  to  appeal  to  his  people  againft  his  parliament. 
This  time  was  come,  when  men  were  once  convinced  that  a 
country  party  prevailed  no  longer,  but  that  faction  had  taken 
it's  place.  Many  appearances,  which  I  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate, ferved  to  propagate  this  opinion  ;  particularly  the  be- 
havior and  almoft  avowed  prctenfions  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  which  were  carried  on  even  in  defiance  of  the  folemn. 
declaration  made  by  the  king,  that  he  had  never  married  the 
duke's  mother. 

Some  of  the  vvorthieft  and  Vv^armeft  men,  who  were  engaged 
for  the  exclufion,  complained  themfelves,  even  from  the  firlt, 
of  the  private  interefts  and  iaclicus  intrigues  which  prevailed 
amongftthem.  "Imuftconfeis,"  lays  a  very  confiderable  man,* 

*  Algernon  SiDi^EY. 
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who  laid  down  his  life  for  this  caufe  afterwards,  and  whofe  ori- 
ginal letter  is  ftili  extant ;  "I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  know 
"  three  men  of  a  mind  ;  and  that  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  reigns 
**  amongft  us,  far  beyond  any  I  have  ever  obferved  in  my  life." 
And  yet  he  had  lived  and  a6led  in  as  fadlious  a  time  as  this  na- 
tion ever  faw.  He  proceeds  :  "  Some  look  who  is  fitteft  to  fuc- 
"  ceed. — They  are  for  the  moft  part  divided  between  the  prince 
*'  of  Orange,  and  the  duke  ot  Monmouth.  The  firft  hath 
*'  plainly  the  mofl  plaufible  title. — I  need  not  tell  you  the  rea- 
"  fons  againft  MoNiMouth.  The  ftrongeft  for  him  are,  that 
"  v/hoever  is  oppofed  to  York  will  have  a  good  party;  and  all 
*'  Scotland,  which  is  every  day  like  to  be  in  arms,  doth  cer- 
"  tainly  favor  him,  and  may  probably  be  of  as  much  import- 
"  ance  in  the  troubles  that  are  now  likely  to  fall  upon  us, 
"  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft.  Others  are 
"  only  upon  negatives,  &c." 

I  COULD  eafily  multiply  proofs  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  think  I 
need  not  take  any  pains  to  fhew  that  there  was  fuch  a  faftion 
formed  at  this  time  ;  nor  to  refute  We l wood,  who  alTerts  that 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  ambitious  to  the  degree  of 
afpiring  to  the  crown,  till  after  his  landing  in  the  weft.  I 
will  only  remark,  that  the  efTorts  of  this  taclion  amongft  thofe 
who  drove  on  the  bill  of  exclufion,  furniflied  another  motive 
to  the  divifion  and  animolity  of  parties.  The  tories,  who  had 
divided  from  the  others,  on  jealoulies  of  defigns  to  change  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate,  began  now  to  apprehend  that 
the  oppolite  party  might  fueceed  in  another  view,  and  fct  up 
a  king  of  their  own  nomination.  A  notion  then  entertained 
by  many,  that  the  worfe  title  a  man  had,  the  better  king  he 
was  likely  to  make,  did  not  perfuade  them.  They  had  fufiered 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  party  ;  many  of  them  had  been  them- 
felves  the  abettors  of  a  party-adminiftration  ;  and  they  feared 
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with  reafon  a  party  king.  Thus  perfonal  interefts  were  mingled 
on  both  fides  with  public  conliderations  ;  and  the  duke  of 
York  gained  a  great  number  of  adherents,  not  by  affeftion  to 
him,  but  by  an  averfion  to  Monmouth  ;  which  increafed 
among  the  tories,  in  proportion  as  the  duke's  popularity  in- 
creafed among  the  whigs ;  not  by  any  favorable  difpoiition  in 
the  tories  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  but  by  a  dread,  as 
I  have  oblerved  already,  of  returning  in  the  leaft  degree  under 
the  influence  of  thofe  principles,  and  the  power  of  thofe  men, 
whofe  yoke  had  galled  the  necks  oi  many  that  were  ftill 
alive  and  adlive  on  the  ftage  of  public  aftairs.  "  Men  grew 
*'  jealous  of  the  delign"  (fays  bifhop  Burnet,  fpeaking  of 
Monmouth's  popularity)  "  and  fancied  here  was  a  new  civil 
*'  war  to  be  raifed.  "  Upon  this,  they  joined  with  the 
**  duke's  party;"   meaning  the  duke  of  York's. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  apprehenfions  entertained  on  one 
fide,  and  the  expectations  entertained  on  the  other  from 
Scotland  ;  becaufe  tho'  there  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of 
thefe  ftruggles,  a  concert  between  thole  who  were  oppreffed 
by  the  court  there,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  it  here,  which 
grew  afterwards  into  a  clofer  correfpondence,  and  became 
riper  for  adlion  ;  yet  the  feditious  fpirit,  that  gave  occalion 
to  thefe  apprehenfions  and  expectations,  was  rouzed  and  ex- 
afperated  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  ; 
who,  tho'  a  prefbyterian  himfelf,  was  the  butcher  of  that 
party  ;  puflied  the  warmeft  of  them  into  unjufiifiable  ex- 
ceffes ;  revived  their  lilly  zeal  for  the  covenant ;  and  wrought 
up  their  enthuliafm  even  to  afTaflination  and  rebellion.  Let 
me  only  obferve,  that  this  was  plainly  the  fault  of  the  court, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  imputed  to  the  whigs,  whatever 
ufe  fome  of  that  party  might  propofe  to  make  of  fuch  a  dif- 
poiition. The  violence  of  the  conventiclers  was  founded 
high,   in   order   to  palliate  the  feverities  exercifed  in  the  go- 
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vernment  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  reafonable  men  ofaH 
parties  thought  then,  as  they  think  now,  and  always  wiM 
think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who  govern,  to  difcern  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  ;  to  eonfider  even  their  paffions  ;  to  have 
a  regard  to  their  weaknefl'es  ;  and  to  fhew  indulgence  to  their 
prejudices  ;  and  that  minifters,  who  punifh  what  they  might 
prevent,  are  more  culpable  than  thofe  who  offend. 

As    the  two  parties  were   formed,    fo   was   their   diviiion 
maintained  by  mutual  jealoufies  and  fears ;   which  are  often 
fufficient  to  nourilli  themfelves,   when  they  have  once  taken 
root  in  the  mind  ;    and  which  were,   at  this  time,   watered 
and  cultivated  with  all  the  factious  induftry  poffible.      Tlie 
moft  improbable  reports,  the  moft  idle  furmifes,  carried  about 
in  whifpers,   were  fufficient,  as  I  might  eaiily  fhew  in  vari- 
ous inftances,  to  raife  a  panic  terror  in  one  party,  or  the  other. 
In  both,    there  were  but  too  many  perfons  on  the  watch,   to 
improve   and  to  propagate  thefe  terrors,   and  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  fuch  impreffions  to  raife  the  alarm  and  hatred  of 
parties  to  the  higheft  pitch.      He,   who  went  about  to  allay 
this  extravagant  ferment,  was  called  a  trimmer  ;    and  he,  who 
was  in  truth  a  common  friend,  was  fure  of  being  treated  like 
a  common  enemy.      Some,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  exclu- 
fion,  v/ere  very  far  from  being  heartily  for  it ;    but  I  have  feen 
good  reafon-s  to  believe,    and  fuch  there  are  even  in  our  pub- 
lic relations,  that  fomc  of  thofe  who  voted  againfl:  it,  and  de- 
clared for  limitations,  concurred  in  the  end,  tho'  they  differed 
in  the  means,   with  thofe  who  promoted  the  bill.      And  yet 
fuch  men  were  conftantly  marked  out  as  favorers  of  popeiy 
and  enemies  to  their  country.     Thus  in  the  other  party,  men,, 
who  had  no  other  view  but  that  of  fecuring  their  religioni 
and  liberty,   and  who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  force  the 
court  into  Tuch  compliances  as  they  judged  neceffary  to  efta- 
b.Iiih.  this  fecurity,   were   ftigmatized  witk  the.  opprobrious, 
7  names; 
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names  of  fanatic  and  republican.  Thus  it  happened  in  thole 
days ;  and  thus  it  happens  in  ours ;  when  any  man  who  de- 
clares againil:  a  certain  perfon,  againft  whom  the  voice  of  the 
nation  hath  already  declared,  or  complains  of  things  which 
are  fo  notorious,  that  no  man  in  the  nation  can  deny  them,  is 
fure  to  be  followed  by  the  cry  of  jacobitifm,  or  republicanifm. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference,  God  be  praifcd,  between  the 
two  cafes.  The  prcfent  cry  being  void  of  pretence,  is  there- 
fore without  effcd:.  It  is  heard  in  few  places,  and  believed 
only  in  one.— -But  to  return. 

When  the  nation  was  divided  in  this  manner,  the  heat  of 
the  parties  increafed  as  their  con  ted  lafted,  according  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  things.  New  engagements  were  daily^aken  ; 
new  provocations  and  offences  were  daily  given.  Public  dif- 
putes  begot  private  pique;  and  private  pique  fupported  public 
difputes  with  greater  rancor  and  obftinacy.  The  oppofitc 
principles  advanced  by  the  two  parties,  v/ere  carried  higher 
and  higher,  as  they  grew  more  inflamed  ;  and  the  meaSires 
they  purfbed,  in  order  to  get  the  better  each  of  his  adverfary, 
without  overmuch  regard  to  any  other  confequence,  became 
ftronger  and  ftronger,  and  perhaps  equally  dangerous.  The 
meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Oxford  had  a  kind  of  hoflile 
appearance;  and  as  foon  as  parliaments  were  laid  afide, 
which  happened  on  the  fudden  and  indecent  dliroiution  of 
this,^  the  appearance  grew  worfe.  No  fccurity  having  been 
obtained  by  parliamentary  methods,  againft  the  dangers  of  a 
popjfh  fucceffion,  it  is  probable  that  they,  who  lo'^ked  on 
thele  dangers  as  nearcil:  and  greateft,  began  to  cafl  about  how 
they  might  fecure  themfclves  and  their  country  againft  them, 
by  methods  of  another  kind  ;  fuch  as  extreme  neceiTitv,  and 
nothmg  but  extreme  neceility  can  authorize.  Such  methods 
were  happily  purfued  and  attended  with  glorious  fuccefs,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  when  this  fucceiTion  had  taken  place  ; 
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and,  by  taking  place,  had  juftified  all  that  had  been  faid 
againft  it,  or  foreboded  of  it ;  when  the  nation  was  ripe  for 
reliftance,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ready  and  able,  from  a 
multitude  of  fortunate,  concurring  circumftances,  to  fupport 
fo  great  an  enterprize.  But  the  attempts,  which  were  wife 
at  one  time,  would  have  been  defperate  at  the  other  ;  and 
the  meafures  which  produced  a  revolution  in  the  reign  of 
king  James,  would  have  produced  in  the  reign  of  king; 
Charles,  a  civil  war  of  uncertain  event  at  beft  :  I  fay  of  un- 
certain event  at  beft ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  whoever 
revolves  in  his  thoughts  the  ftate  of  England  and  Scotland^ 
as  well  as  the  fituation  of  our  neighbors  on  the  continent,  at 
that  time,  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the  quarrel  about  the 
excluiion  had  broke  out  into  a  war,  the  beft  caufe  would 
have  been  the  worft  fupported.  The  king,  more  united  than 
ever  with  his  brother,  would  have  prevailed.  What  was  pro- 
jedled  in  1670,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  then  intended,, 
would  have  been  effeded;  and  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  deftroyed  by  confequence.  We 
cannot  fay,  and  it  would  be  prefumption  to  pretend  to  guefs, 
how  far  the  heads  of  party  had  gone,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Eng- 
land, into  meafures  for  employing  force.  Perhaps,  little 
more  had  paffed,  in  which  they  who  became  the  principal  fa- 
criiices,  v/ere  any  way  concerned,  than  rafh  difcourfe  about 
dangerous,  but  rude,  indigefted  fchemes,  flarted  by  men  of 
wild  imaginations,  or  defperate  fortunes,  and  rather  heark- 
ened to  than  affented  to  ;  nay,  poiTibly  defpifed  and  negledled 
by  them.  But  the  court,  who  wanted  a  plot  to  confirm  and 
increafe  their  party,  and  to  turn  the  popular  tide  in  their  fa- 
vor, took  the  firft  opportunity  of  having  one  ;  which  was 
foon  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  imprudent,  but  honeft  zeal  of 
fome,  and  by  the  villainy,  as  well  as  madnefs  of  others  :  and 
they  profecuted  it  fo  feverely,   with  the  help  of  *  forward 
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fheriffs,  willing  juries,  bold  witnefles  and  mercenary  judges, 
that  it  anfwered  all  their  ends.  The  defign  of  alTailinating 
the  king  and  the  duke,  was  certainly  confined  to  a  few  de- 
fperate  villains  ;  but  *  too  many  had  heard  it  from  them, 
who  were  both  fo  foolifh  and  fo  wicked,  as  not  to  difcover 
them  ;  and  this  relieved  great  prejudice,  tho'  I  doubt  not 
in  many  cafes  very  unjuftly,  againft  all  thofe  who  had  aded 
upon  better  principles,  but  yet  were  involved  in  thefe  profe-»- 
cutions. 

As  this  event  difarmed,  difpirited  and  broke  one  party  ;  fo 
it  flrengthened,  animated  and  united  the  other.  The  tories, 
who  looked  on  the  dangers  they  apprehended  from  the  whigs 
to  be  greater  and  nearer  than  thofe  which  they  had  appre- 
hended, as  well  as  the  whigs,  before  this  new  diviHon  of 
parties,  from  a  popifh  fucceflion,  were  now  confirmed  in  their 
prejudices.  Under  this  perfuafion,  they  run  headlong  into 
all  the  meafures  which  were  taken  for  enlarging  the  king's 
authority,  and  fecuring  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  York.  The 
principles  of  divine  hereditary  right,  of  pafTive-obedience,  and 
non-reliflance,  were  revived  and  propagated  with  greater  zeal 
than  ever.  Not  only  the  wild  whimfies  of  enthuliafts,  ot 
fchoolmen  and  philofophers,  but  the  plaineft  dictates  of  rea- 
fon  were  folemnly  condemned  in  favor  of  them,  by  learned  and 
reverend  bodies  of  men  ;  who  little  thought  that  in  five  years 
time,  that  is  in  1688,  they  fhould  ad:  conformably  to  fome  of 
the  very  propofitions,  which  at  this  time  they  declared  falfe, 
feditious  and  impious. 

In  fhort,  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  were  not  more  ani- 
mated againft  each  other  at  any  time,  than  the  tories  and 
whigs  at  this  ;   and  in  fuch  a  national  temper,,  confiderable 
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fteps  were  made,  as  they  well  might  be,  towards  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  our  conftitution.  One  of  thofe  which  Rapin  enume- 
rates, and  infifts  upon  very  gravely,  can  fcarce  be  mentioned 
without  fmiling.  "  The  king,  fays  he,  in  order  to  make  his 
^'  people  feel  the  flavery  he  had  newly  impofed  on  them,  af- 
*'  ted;ed  to  review  his  troops ;  and  thefe  troops  amounted, 
"  by  the  return  of  the  garrifon  of  Tangier,  to  four  thoufand 
"  men,  eifed:ive,  and  well-armed."  The  whigs,  indeed,  in 
thofe  days,  were  fo  avcrfe  to  (landing  armies,  that  they  thought 
€ven  thofe  troops,  commonly  called  guards,  unlawful  ;  and 
bifhop  BviRNET  argues,  in  his  reflections  on  my  lord  Russel's 
tryal,  that  a  defign  to  feize  on  them  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  defign  to  feize  on  a  part  of  the  king's  army.  But  it 
is  poffible  that  the  tories,  who  had  fhewed  their  dillike  of 
ftanding  armies  fufficiently  in  the  long  parliament,  might 
think  it  however  no  unreafonable  thing,  when  dcfigns  of  in- 
furredions,  and  even  of  aflailinations  had  come  fo  lately  to 
light,  that  a  number  of  regular  troops,  fufficient  to  defend 
the  perfon  of  the  king,  but  not  fufHcient  to  oppreis  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  and  five  times  lefs  than  we  have  lince 
feen  kept  up  in  the  midfl  of  the  moft  fecure  tranquility, 
fhould  be  Vviuked  at,  till  theie  diftempers  were  intirely 
over. 

Another  flep,  which  the  fame  author  mentions,  was  in- 
deed of  the  crreatefl:  confeauence,  and  laid  the  ax  to  the  root 
of  all  our  liberties  at  once,  by  giving  the  crown  fuch  an  influ- 
ence over  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  as 
could  not  fail  to  deflroy  that  independency,  by  which  alone 
the  freedom  of  our  government  hath  been,  and  can  be  fup- 
ported.  I  mean  the  oroceedings  by  quo  warranto,  and  the 
other  methods  taken  to  force,  or  perfuade,  the  corporations  to 
furrender  their  old  charters,  and  accept  new  ones,  under  fuch 
limitations  and  conditions,  as  the  kino;  thought  fit  to  innovate. 
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Thefe  proceedings  were  violent,   the  judgments  upon  them 
arbitrary,    and    the    other    methods    employed    fcandalous. 
But  ftill  it  was  the  end,  it  was  the  confequence,  that  alarmed 
and  terrified  all   thofe  who  had  not  fold  themfelves  to  the 
court,   or  who  had  not  loft,    in   their   zeal  for  party,   all  re- 
gard to  their  country,  much  more  than  the  means  that  were 
employed  upon  this  occafion.      It,    inftead  of  garbling  cor- 
porations  by  prerogative,    the   court  could  have   purchafcd 
their  eledions  by  money,  we  may  reafonably  believe  that  the 
furer   and  more  filent  way   would  have   been   taken.      But 
would  the  alarm  have  been  lefs  among  all  the  friends  of  li- 
berty ?    Certainly  not.      They  would  have  feen  that  the  end 
was  the  fame,  and  have  dilliked  thefe  means  the  more,    for 
being  lefs  liable  to  obfcrvation  and  clamor.     A  prince,  alTert- 
ing  an  illegal  and  dangerous  prerogative,    and  applauded  for 
doing  fo,   and  feconded  in  the  attempt  by  a  numerous  party 
in  the  nation,    carried  no  doubt  a  very  terrible  afpeft.      But 
ftill  there  was  room  to  hope,   the  violent  charader  of  the 
duke  of  York  coniidered,    (and  that  hope  was  actually  en- 
tertained by  many)  that  the  party,  who  abetted  thefe  ufurpa- 
tions  ot  the  prerogative,  might  be  foon  frightened  back  agaia 
from  a  court  to  a  country  intereft  ;    in  which  cafe,  there  was 
room  to  hope  likewife,    the  milder  charafter  and  better  un- 
derflanding  ol  the  king  confidered,  that  the  evil  might  be  irt 
fome  degree  redrelled,   and  the  confequences  of  it  prevented.. 
It  was  reafonable  tor  the  friends  of  liberty  to  expect  that  men^ 
who  were  injured,  would  complain  and  feek  relief,  on  the  jQift 
favorable  opportunity.      But  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  and 
the  practice  ot  felling  eledtions  had  been  once  eftabliflied,    I 
imagine   that  the  friends  ot  liberty  v/ould  have  thought  the 
cafe  more  defperate. — It  is  certainly  an  eafier  tafk,  and  there- 
is  fomewhat  lefs  provoking,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous  in  it,  to 
i'truggle  even  with  a  great  prince  who  ftands  on  prerogative, 
than  with  a  weak,   but  profligate  minifter,   if  lie  hath  the 
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means  of -corruption  in  his  power,  and  if  the  luxury  and  pro- 
ftitution  of  the  age  have  enabled  him  to  bring  it  into  fafhion. 
Nothing  furely  could  provoke  men,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  li- 
berty in  their  fouls,  more  than  to  figure  to  themfelves  one  of 
thefe  faucy  creatures  of  fortune,  whom  fhe  raifes  in  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  caprice,  difpatching  his  emiiraries,  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  fecular,  like  fo  many  evil  daemons,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  fouth,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  people 
with  the  money  of  the  people,  and  to  chufe  a  reprefent- 
ative  body,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  enemy  of  the 
people,   of  himfelf. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of.  It 
was  prerogative,  not  money,  which  had  like  to  have  de- 
ftroyed  our  liberties  then.  Government  was  not  then  car- 
ried on  by  undertakers,  to  whom  fo  much  power  was  farmed 
out  for  returns  of  fo  much  money,  and  fo  much  money  in- 
trufled  for  returns  of  fo  much  power.  But  tho'  the  cafe  was 
not  fo  defperate,  yet  it  was  bad  enough  in  all  confcience  ; 
and  among  all  the  excefTes  into  which  the  tories  ran,  in  favor 
of  the  crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  dominion  in  their 
own  party,  their  zeal  to  fupport  the  methods  of  garbling 
corporations  was,  in  my  opinion,  that  which  threatened 
public  liberty  the  moft.  It  hath  been  reproached  to  them 
by  many  ;  but  if  among  thofe  who  reproached  them,  there 
fhould  be  fome  who  have  fliared  fince  that  time  in  the  more 
dangerous  pradice  of  corrupting  corporations,  fuch  men 
mufl  have  fronts  of  brafs,  and  deferve  all  the  indignation 
which  is  due  to  iniquity,  aggravated  by  impudence.  The 
others  abetted,  in  favor  of  a  prerogative,  fuppofed  real  by 
many  in  thofe  days,  and  under  the  pretence  at  leaff  of 
law,  a  power,  which  gave  the  crown  too  much  influence 
in  the  elections  of  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  but 
thefe  men,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  have  been  concerned  in 
7       -  a  pradice 
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a  pradice,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  vile  intcreR-,  which 
fpreads  like  a  gangrene  over  the  whole  body  ot  a  nation,  and 
to  every  branch  of  government ;  and  which  hath  never  failed, 
in  any  one  inftance,  where  it  hath  been  fufiered,  to  become 
the  bane  of  liberty. 

We  have  now  carried  the  two  parties  throngh  that  period 
of  time,  vv'hen  the.condu6l  ol  both  was  moil  liable  to  the  ob- 
jedlions  made  lb  tkeni  by  their  adx-erfaries. — Tlie  tories  aded 
on  the  moR  abjed  principles  of  fubmiirion  to.  the  king  ;  and, 
on  thofe  of  hereditary  right,  were  zealous  for  the  fucceffion 
of  a  prince,  whofe  bigotry  rendered  him  uniit  to  rule  a  pro- 
teftant  and  a  free  people. — Thewhigs  maintained  the  power 
ot  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  and  avowed 
the  principle  of  refiiiance  ;  in  which  they  had  law,:  example 
and  reafon  for  them.  But  then  the  fur)r  of  fadlion  was  lor 
doing  that  without  parliament,  which  could  only  be  legally 
done  by  it :  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  principles  of  relift- 
ance  were  extended  too  far  ;  and  the  hottefl  men  of  the  party 
taking  the  lead,  th-ey  aded  in  an  extravagant  fpirit  of  licence^, 
rather  than  a  fober  fpirit  of  liberty  ;  and  the  madnefs  of  a  few, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Cromwell's  enthuiiafts,  diilionored 
the  whole  caufe  for  a  time. — My  intention  was  not  to  have 
left  them  here  ;  but  to  have  carried  thefe  obfervations  on.fb 
far  as  to  juftify,  notwithflanding  thefe  appearances,  what  is 
faid  at  the  concluiion  of  my  laft  letter,  concerning  the  true 
charadlers  of  both  parties.  But  either  the  abundance  of 
matter  hath  deceived  me,  or  I  have  wanted  fkill  and  time  to 
abridge  it ;  fo  that  I  muft  defer  this  part  of  my  tafk,  and 
crave  your  indvilgencc,  as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  for 
my  prolixity, 

lam,  SIR,   &c.. 
Vol.  IL  N  L  E  T= 
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LETTER       VII. 

SIR, 

I  Advanced,  in  tlie  firft  of  thcfe  eflays,  fomething  to  this 
efFedl ;  that  every  clumfy,  bufy,  bungling  child  of  for- 
tune, on  v/hom  fhe  beftows  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
of  corrupting,  may  govern  by  this  infamous  expedient ;  and, 
having  gratihed  his  ambition  and  avarice,  may  have  a  c»hance 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  punifliment,  by  deflroying  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country.  It  was  advanced  iikewife,  in  the  fame 
paper,  that  every  charafter  is  not  equally  fit  to  govern  a  peo- 
ple, by  dividing  them  ;  becaufe  fome  cunning,  fome  experi- 
ence, nay,  fome  fkill  to  form,  and  fome  addrefs  to  condu6b  a 
fyftem  of  fraud,  are  neceffary  in  this  cafe.  I  perfuade  my- 
fclf  that  no  man,  who  read  that  paper,  was  at  a  lofs  to  find 
an  inftance  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  firfl:  of  thefe  propofi- 
tions ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  another,  which  may  ferve 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  fecond. 

Tho'  1  do  not  think  the  defigns  of  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond either  deeply  laid,  or  deeply  fixed  in  his  own  mind  ; 
vet  in  general  they  were  founded  on  bad  principles,  and  di- 
redled  to  bad  ends.  He  defired  indeed  to  be  eafy,  and  to 
make  his  people  fo  ;  but  then  he  defired  both  thefe  on  fuch 
conditions,  as  were  inconfiftent  with  good  government,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  with  the  fecurity  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  during  the  latter  part  of  it.  We  have  feen 
how  the  inttmperate  conduft  of  many,  and  the  flagitious  de- 
figns of  forpe  among  the  whigs,  weakened  their  own  party, 
and  gave  new  ftrength  and  new  provocations  to  the  other. 
Biit  we  have  not  yet  confidered  fome  other  advantages,  with- 
out 
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out  which  thefc  divifions  could  neither  have  been  fomented, 
nor  fupportcd  as   they  were.      Now  thefe  advantages  arofb 
chiefly  from  the  charader  and  conduit  of  the  king  himfeh-". 
If  king  Charles  had  found  the  nation  plunged  in  corruption  ; 
tlie  people  chuling  their  reprefentatives  for  money,  without 
any  other  regard  ;   and  thefc  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  nobility,  reduced  by  luxury  to  beg  the  unhallov/ed 
alms  of  a  court ;    or  to  receive,  like  mifexable  hirelings,   the 
wages  of  iniquity  from  a  minifter  :  if  he  liad  found  the  nation, 
I  fay,  in  this  condition,    (vvdiich  extravagant  fuppolition  one 
cannot  make  without  horror)   he  might  have  dilncnored  her 
abroad,  and  impoverifhed  and  oppreil'ed  her  at  home,  tho'  he 
had  been  the  weakefl  prince  on  earth,   and  his  minifiers  the 
moft   odious  and  contemptible  men  that  ever  prefumed  to  be 
ambitious.     Our  fathers  might  have  fallen  into  circumrtances, 
which   compofe   the  very   quintefTence  of  political   mifery. 
They  might  have  fold  their  birth-right  for  porridge,   which 
was  their  own.    They  might  have  been  bubbled  by  the  foolifh,. 
bullied  by  the  fearful,   and  infulted  by  thofe  whom  they  de- 
fpifed.      They  would  have  deferved  to  be  flaves,  and  they 
might  have  been  treated  as  fuch.   When  a  free  people  crouch, 
like  camels,  to  be  loaded,  the  next  at  hand,  no  matter  who, 
mounts  them,  and  they  foon  feel  the  whip  and  the  fpur  of 
their  tyrant ;   for  a  tyrant,, whether  prince  or  minifier,  refem- 
bles  the  devil  in  many  refpedis,   particularly  in  this.      He  is 
often  both  the  tempter  and  tormentor.      He  makes  the  cri- 
minal, and  he  pmiillies  the  crime. 

But  this  was  not  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  nation,  at  tjie 
time  we  fpeak  of.  We  were  not  yet  corrupted,  nor  even  quitc. 
ripe  for  corruption.  Parties  there  were  ;  and  the  contefts  of 
thefe  parties  gave  occalion  to  the  rife  and  growth  of  fa6tions  ; , 
fi)me  of  which  ran  into  the  mofl:  feditious  pradices  againfl:  the. 

N-  2  grovern- 
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government,  and  others  Into  the  vilcft  fubmiflion  to  it.  But 
itiil  a  fpirit  of  liberty  remained  in  many,  imcorrupted  and  un- 
extinp-uiflied,  and  fuch  as  worked  our  national  deliverance  in 
the  days  of  diftrefs,  that  foon  followed.  We  were  freemen 
then,  in  the  proper  feftfe  and  full  extent  of  the  words  ;  be- 
caufe  not  only  the  laws,  which  afferted  our  common  rights, 
were  maintained  and  improved,  but  private  independency, 
v/hich  can  alone  fupport  public  liberty  under  fuch  a  govern- 
incRt  as  ours,  was  itfelf  fupported  by  fomiC  of  that  antient 
ceconomy  and  fimplicity  or  manners,  that  were  growing,  but 
not  grown,  out  of  fafnion.  Such  a  people,  as  we  then  were, 
<;ould  neither  be  bought,  nor  driven ;  and  I  think  king 
Charles  could  not  have  divided  and  led  them,  if  he  had 
-wanted  any  oi  the  qualities  he  poffeffed,  or  had  held  another 
condu6l  than  he  held.  Far  from  being  proud,  haughty,  or 
brutal,  "  *  he  had  not  a  grain  of  pride,  or  vanity,  in  his  whole 
"  compofition  ;"  but  was  the  moil  affable,  befl-bred  man 
alive.  He  treated  his  fubjedls  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen, 
like  freemen,  not  like  vaffals,  or  boors.  Whatever  notion  he 
had  of  his  hereditary  right,  he  owned  his  obligation  for  the 
/zrown  he  wore  to  his  people,  as  much  as  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  do,  in  reafon,  in  juftice,  in  honor,  and  in  prudence, 
if  he  had  ftood  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  it,  in  the  courfe 
-of  lineal  fuccelTion,  and  had  been  called  to  it  from  the  low 
fi:ate  in  which  he  was  before,  by  the  free  gift  and  choice  of 
■the  nation.  His  profeflions  were  plaufible,  and  his  whole 
behavior  engaging  ;  fo  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even 
whilft  he  loft  the  good  opinion  of  his  fubjeds,  and  often  ba- 
lanced their  judgment  of  things,  by  their  perfonal  inclination. 
Thefe  qualities  and  this  part  of  his  condudt  went  a  great  way 
to  give  him  credit  with  his  people,  and  an  hold  on  their  af- 
feftions.      But  this  was  not  all.      He  obferved  their  temper, 

*  Sir  William  Temple. 
.  7  and 
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and  lie  complied  with  it.  He  yielded  to  them  in  points,  Ironi 
which  he  had  determined,  and  declared  too,  that  he  would 
never  depart.  To  know  when  to  yield  in  government,  is  at 
leaft  as  neceflary,  as  to  know  when  to  iofe  in  trade  ;  and  he 
who  cannot  do  the  iirfl:,  is  fo  little  likely  to  govern  a  king- 
dom well,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  govern  a 
fhop  ill.  King  Charles  gave  up  to  the  murmurs  of  his 
people,  not  one  or  two  fuch  minifters  as  may  be  found  almofl 
behind  every  defk  ;  thofe  aukward  pageants  of  courts,  thofe 
wooden  images,  which  princes  gild  and  then  v/orfhip  ;  but 
feveral  great  and  able  men,  nay,  whole  cabals  of  fuch,  who 
had  merit  with  him,  tho'  they  had  none  with  the  nation. 
He  ftarted  often  out  of  the  true  intereft  of  his  people,  but  the 
voice  of  his  people  almofl  as  often  reclaimed  him.  He  made 
the  firfl;  Dutch  war,  but  he  made  the  triple  alliance  too. 
He  engaged  with  France  in  the  war  of  1672,  but  he  made  a 
feparate  peace  with  Holland.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  neither 
the  reprefentations  of  his  parliament,  nor  the  defires  of  his 
people,  could  prevail  on  him  to  go  farther,  and  to  enter  in 
earneft  into  the  war  againft  France.  But  the  confidence  be- 
tween him  and  his  parliament  v*'as  fo  broken  at  that  time, 
that  they  would  not  truft  him,  nor  he  them.  At  this  I  am  not 
furprifed,  and  for  that  very  reafon,  I  confefs,  I  have  always 
been  fo  at  the  ftrong  and  repeated  inflances  made  to  force  him 
into  that  war  ;  fince  it  cannot  furely  be  better  policy  to  drive 
a  prince  into  a  war,  which  he  has  no  inclination  to  make, 
than  it  would  be  to  be  drawn  by  him  into  a  war,  if  lie  had  no 
ability  to  condudl  it.  In  home  affairs,  befides  his  frequent 
concelHons,  whenever  the  nation  took  umbrage  at  his  oroceed- 
ings,  he  pafled  the  teft  and  the  habeas  corpus  bills,  and  manv 
others  for  the  public  benefit :  and  I  fcarce  remember  any  po- 
pular a6l,  which  flopped  at  the  throne  in  his  time,  except 
--   that  about  the  militia,  which   he  apprehended  to  be  a  dan- 
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gerous  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  and  another  in  fa~ 
vor  of  the  diflenters,  which  was  contrived,  meanly  enough, 
to  be  ftolen  ofF  the  table  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  -^ 

What  has  been  touched  here,  and  in  former  papers,  will- 
be  fufhcient  to  fhew,  in  fome  meafure,  how  king  Charles 
was  enabled  to  divide  a  nation  fo  united  and  fb  heated  as  this 
nation  was,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  popifii  plot ;  to  oppofe 
fo  avowedly  and  fo  refolutely  the  exclulion  of  his  brother  :. 
the  profped:  of  whofe  fucceeding  to  the  crown  was  become 
ftill  more  dreadful,  even  by  that  fmall  part  of  Coleman's 
Gorrefpondence,  which  had  come  to  light ;  and  yet  to  at- 
tach fo  numerous  a  party  to  himfelf,  nay  to  his  brother  ;  to 
lay  alide  parliaments  for  feveral  years,  and  not  only  to  ftand 
ills  ground,  but  to  gain  ground  in  the  nation,,  at  the  fame 
time.  But  there  is  ftill  fomethino;  more  to  be  added.  He 
had  not  only  prepared  for  the  ftorm,  but  he  acquired  new 
ftrength  in  the  midft  of  it ;  that  is,  in  the  proceedings  on 
the  popifh  plot,  and  the  bill  of  excluiion.  He  would  gladly 
have  kept  the  former  out  of  parliament ;  but  when  it  was 
once  there,  he  put  on  the  appearances  of  great  zeal  for  the 
profecution  of  it.  Thefe  appearances  help'd  him  to  fcreen 
his  brother  ;  as  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  exclulion-bill  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  it  was  rejedled  by  fixty-three  againft 
thirty,  helped  to  fkreen  himfelf  from  the  violence  ot  the 
houfe  of  commons.  But  that  which  gave  him  the  principal 
advantage,  in  the  prefent  contefts,  was  another  management. 
As  foon  as  the  firil  preparatory  Heps  were  made  to  the  bill  of 
exclufion  in,  1678,  he  declared  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  to  his 
parliament,  ready  to  pals  any  bills  to  make  his  people  fate  in 
the  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  fo  they  tended  not  to  impeach 
the  right  of  fucceffion,  nor  the  defcent  of  the  crown  in  the 
t^rue  line.  He  perRlled  in  his  declaration  to  the  laft  j  and  if 
7  he 
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he  had  done  nothing  elfe,  I  imagine  diat  he  would  have 
gained  no  great  popularity.  When  a  free  people  lie  under  any 
grievance,  or  apprehend  any  danger,  and  try  to  obtain  their 
prince's  confcnt  to  deliver  them  from  one,  or  prevent  the 
other,  a  flat  refufal,  on  his  part,  reduces  them  to  the  melan- 
choly alternative  of  continuing  to  fubmit  to  one,  and  to  ftand 
expofed  to  the  other,  or  of  freeing  themfelves  from  both, 
without  his  confent ;  which  can  hardly  be  done  by  means 
very  confiftent  with  his  and  their  common  intereft.  King 
Charles  was  too  wife  to  pufli  the  nation  to  fuch  an  extremity. 
He  refufed  what  his  parliament  preffed  on  him,  in  the  man- 
ner and  on  the  principle  they  prefled  it ;  but  then  his  re- 
fufal was  followed  by  expedients,  which  varied  the  manner, 
and  yet  might  have  been  managed  fo  as  to  produce  the  effeft  ; 
and  which  feemed  to  fave,  rather  than  adually  faved,  the 
principle.  Numbers  concurred,  at  that  time,  in  avowing  the 
principle  ;  and  the  tefts  had  made  many  perfons  think  religion 
lafe ;  as  the  king's  offers  made  them  think  it  no  fault  of'^his, 
if  it  was  not  made  fafer.  The  council  had  prepared  fome  ex- 
pedients ;  and  the  limitations,  and  other  provifions  againfi;  a 
popifh  fucccffor,  propofed  diredlly  from  the  throne  %^  the 
chancellor  in  1679,  went  a  great  way  towards  binding  the 
hands  of  fuch  a  fucceffor,  and  lodging  the  power,  taken  1"rom 
him,  in  the  parliament.  But  the  fcheme  of  expedients,  de- 
bated in  the  Oxford  parliament,  was  a  real  exclufion  from 
every  thing,  but  the  title  of  a  king.  The  firfl  article  banifhed 
the  duke  of  York,  during  his  life,  to  the  diftance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  the 
tenth,  to  mention  no  more,  excluded  him  ipfo  faclo,  if  he 
came  into  any  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  direded  that  he  fhouJd 
lufler,  in  this  cafe,  as  by  the  former  bill,  and  that  the  fovc- 
reignty  fhould  veil:  forthwith  in  the  regent;  that  is,  in  the  pnn- 
ceis  oi  Orange.  Surely  this  was  not  to  vote  the  lion  in  the  lobbv 

into 
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into  the  lioure.  It  would  have  been  to  vote  ,him  out  of  the  houfe^ 
and  lobby  both,  and  only  fuffer  him  to  be  called  lion  flilL 
I  am  not  ignorant  ot  the  refinements  urged  by  Sir  William 
[ones  and  others  againft  this  fcheme  :  but  I  know  that  men 
run  into  errors  from  both-  extremes ;  from  that  of  feeing  too 
much,  as  well  as  that  of  feeing  too  little  ;  and  that  the  moft 
fubtle  refiners  are  apt  to  mifs  the  true  point  of  political  wif- 
dom,  .which  confifts  in  diftinguifiiing  juftly  between  what  is 
abfolutely  bed  in  fpeculation,  and  what  is  the  beft  of  things 
pradlicable  in  particular  conjundtures.  The  fcheme,  no  doubt, 
was  built  on  a  manifefl:  abfurdity,  and  was  liable  to  many  in- 
conveniencies,  difficulties  and  dangers ;  but  ftill  it  was  the  ut- 
mofc  that  could  be  hoped  for  at  that  moment :  and  the  fingle 
confideration,  one  would  think,  fiiould  have  been  this ;  whe- 
ther, united  under  fuch  an  acSt  of  parliament,  they  would  not 
have  oppofed  the  iuccefiion  of  the  duke  of  York,  with  lefs  in- 
conveniency,  lefs  difficulty  and  danger,  than  difunited,  and 
with  the  laws  againfl:  them.  The  truth  is,  that  as  there- were 
men  at  this  time  defirous  that  the  king  fhould  be  on  defperate 
terms  with  his  parliament,  becaufe  they  were  fo  themfelves ;  in 
like  manner  there  were  others,  who  defired,  for  a  reafon  of  the 
fame  nature,  that  the  parliament  fhould  be  on  defperate  terms 
with  the  king.  Thefe  were  faftious  interefts,  and  they  pre- 
vailed againft  the  national  intereft ;  which  required  that  the 
king  fhould  be  feparated  at  any  rate  from  his  brother,  inftead 
of  being  united  to  him  by  a  fear  made  common  to  both.  But 
the  dye  was  thrown  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party  were 
refolved  "  *  to  let  all  lie  in  confufion,  rather  than  hearken 
"  to  any  thing,  befides  the  exclufion."  Obftinacy  provoked 
obftinacy.  The  king  grew  obftinate,  and  fevere  too,  againft 
his  natural  eafinefs  and  former  clemency  of  temper.   The  tory 

^  *  Burnet's  hift, 

party 
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party  grew  as  obftinate,  and  as  furious  on  their  fide,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  tendency  in  the  difpofition  of  all  parties  :  and 
thus  the  nation  was  delivered  over,  on  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  "  a  la  fottife  de  fon  frere  *;  to  the  folly  and  mad- 
"  nefs  of  his  brother." 

It  was  this  folly  and  madnefs  however,  that  cured  the  folly 
and  madnefs  of  party.  As  the  common  danger  approached, 
the  impreflions  of  terror  which  it  made,  increafed.  Whig  and 
tory  then  felt  them  alike,  and  were  brought  by  them,  as 
drunken  men  fometimes  are,  to  their  fenfes.  The  events  of 
king  James's  reign,  and  the  fteps  by  which  the  revolution  was 
brought  about,  are  fo  recent,  and  fo  well  known,  that  I  fhall 
not  defcend  into  any  particular  mention  of  them.  A  few  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  behaviour  of  this  prince,  and  on  the  be- 
haviour of  parties  in  his  reign,  and  at  the  revolution,  will  be 
fufficient  to  wind  up  the  hiftory  of  whig  and  tory,  and  to 
prove  what  I  have  fo  often  afierted,  that  both  iides  purged 
themfelves  on  this  great  occalion,  of  the  imputations  laid  to 
their  charge  by  their  adverfaries  ;  that  the  proper  and  real  dif- 
tind:ion  of  the  two  parties  expired  at  this  sra,  and  that  altho' 
their  ghofts  have  continued  to  haunt  and  divide  us  fo  many 
years  afterwards,  yet  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  divifion 
of  parties  at  this  time,  reconcileable  with  common  fenfe, 
and  common  honefty,  among  thofe  who  are  come  on  the 
ftage  of  the  world  under  the  prefent  conftitution,  except 
thofe  of  churchmen  and  dilTenters,  thofe  of  court  and 
country. 

The   behavior  and  condudl  of    king  James    the    fecond 
would  be  fufficient,  if  there  was  no  other  inftance,  and  there 

*  An  exprelTion  ufed  by  king  Charles  on  many  occafions. 
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are  thoufands,  to  fhew  that  as  ftrong  prejudices,  however  got, 
are  the  parents,  fo  a  weak  underftanding  is  the  nurfe  of  bi- 
gotry, and  injuftice  and  violence  and  cruelty  it's  offspring. 
This  prince  was  above  fifty,  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He 
had  great  experience  of  all  kinds ;  particularly  of  the  temper 
of  this  nation,  and  of  the  impoflibility  to  attempt  introducing 
popery,  without  hazarding  his  crown.  But  his  experience  pro- 
fited him  not.  His  bigotry  drew  falfe  conclufions  from  it. 
He  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  play  parties 
againft  one  another,  better  than  his  brother  had  done ;  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  leaf!  of  his  little  talents  ;)  and  to  com- 
pleat  his  defigns  by  an  authority,  which  was  but  too  well  efta- 
blifhed.  He  paffed,  I  think,  for  a  fincere  man.  Perhaps,  he 
was  fo  ;  and  he  fpoke  always  with  great  emphafis  of  the  word 
of  a  king:  and  yet  never  was  the  meanefl:  word  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  broken  as  his.  In  the  debate  in  1678,  about  the  teft, 
when  he  got  a  provifo  put  in  for  excepting  himfelf,  it  has  been 
advanced  in  print,  and  not  denied  that  I  know  of,  that  fpeak- 
ing  with  *  "  great  earneftnefs,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  fo- 
*'  lemnly  protefted  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it 
"  fhould  only  be  a  private  thing  between  God  and  his  own 
*'  foul ;  and  that  no  effect  of  it  fhould  ever  appear  in  the  go- 
"  vernment."  At  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  in  council  firft, 
and  after  that  in  lull  parliament,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  he 
made  the  ftrongefi:  declaration  in  tavor  of  the  conftitution  in 
church  and  flate,  and  took  the  mofl:  folemn  engagements  to 
defend  and  fupport  it.  But  bigotry  burft  through  all  thefe  cob- 
webs ;  for  fuch  they  are  to  men,  tranlported  by  a  religious  de- 
lirium, who  acquire  a  ftrength  that  thofe,  who  are  well,  have 
not,  and  confcientioufly  break  all  the  obligations  of  morality. 
Thefe  admirable  difpofitions  in  tlie  king  v/ere  encouraged  by 

*  Burnet's  hiftory. 
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the  ftate  in  which  his  brother  left  and  he  found  the  nation, 
and  by  the  complaifance  of  the  parliament  which  he  called 
foon  after  his  accefTion.  They  were  confirmed,  and  he  was 
determined  to  pull  off  the  mafk  entirely,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Argyle.  Bifhop 
Burnet  fpealcs  of  this  parliament  very  indecently,  and  I  think 
very  untruly.  They  were  neither  men  of  parts,  nor  eftates, 
according  to  him.  The  truth  is,  that  the  circumftances  under 
which  we  were  brought  by  the  fadious  proceedings  of  both 
parties,  in  the  late  reign,  for  and  againfl:  the  court,  were  fucji 
as  might  perplex  the  bcft  parts,  and  puzzle  the  Heads  even  of 
the  wifeft  men.  A  profeffed,  zealous  papift,  in  full  and  quiet 
poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and,  inftead  of  any  provifion  made, 
or  any  meafures  taken  againft  him,  the  notion  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  prerogative  eftabliihed  at  an  extravagant  height,  were 
fuch  circumftances,  as  laid  the  nation  almoft  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king.  They  therefore,  who  were  the  moft  determined  not 
to  part  with  either  their  religion,  or  their  liberty,  and  yet  had 
more  to  lofe  in  the  fray  than  Dr.  Burnet,  might  be  willing  to 
look  round  them,  to  wait  opportunities,  and  not  undertake 
rafhly  what  can  feldom  be  undertaken  twice.  It  is  impoffible 
to  believe  that  their  confidence  in  the  king's  word  was  fuch  as 
they  affedled.  But  like  drowning  men,  who  faw  nothing  elfe 
to  catch  at,  they  caught  at  a  ftraw.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's expedition  into  England,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle's 
into  Scotland,  were  fo  far  from  affording  the  nation  any  op- 
portunity of  mending  their  condition,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  former  might  draw  feme  of  the  diffenters  to  his  ftandard, 
as  it  did  ;  but  was  calculated  to  drive  the  tory  party,  moft  of 
the  whigs,  and  in  iliort  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  him.  The 
declaration  of  the  latter  was  founded  in  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant ;  and  gave  fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  that  a  revi- 
val of  the  fame  principles,  and  a  renewal  of  the  fame  tyranny 
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was  intended,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  had  no  better  an 
effed: ;  tho'  we  lament  the  fate  of  a  worthy  and  gallant  man, 
whofe  crime  was  refuling  a  teft,  that  fhould  never  have  been 
impofed  on  proteftants  and  freemen,  and  who  had  been  dri- 
ven into  thefe  extreme  refolutions  by  a  feries  of  unjuft  and 
tyrannical  ufage. 

Thus  were  thefe  invafions,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  favorable  in  fome  refpe6ts  to  the  deligns  of  king  James. 
They  fortified,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  jealoufies  and  fears, 
which  had  a  few  years  before  formed  the  tory  party,  and  difpofed 
them  by  confequence,  at  leaft,  to  keep  meafures  and  not  break 
with  the  king.  They  gave  him  the  pretence,  which  he  feized 
very  readily,  of  raifing  and  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army.  But,, 
in  the  event,  they  forwarded  our  deliverance  from  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  were  expofed  under  his  government,  by 
precipitating  his  attempts  againft  our  religion  and  liberty.  The 
fame  day  that  the  news  of  the  invafion  in  Scotland  was  com- 
municated to  the  parliament  here,  the  commons  voted  that 
great  revenue,  which  they  gave  him,  and  gave  him  for  life. 
After  thefe  invafions  were  over,  they  voted  a  fupply,  which 
was  intended  for  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  additional; 
forces.  They  offered  to  pafs  a  law  for  indemnifying  his  popifh 
officers  from  the  penalty  they  had  incurred,  and  to  capacitate. 
fuch  others  as  he  Ihould  name  in  a  lift  to  be  given  to  the  houfe. 
In  fhort,  they  fuff'ered  themfelves  to  be  drawn  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  :  but  there  they  flopped.  They  would  neither, 
give  him  the  whole  fupply  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  which  he  afked,  nor  fandlify,  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, the  pradice  of  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  but  rejected  the  words  moved  for  that  purpofe.  They 
would  neither  repeal  the  teft  and  penal  laws,  nor  fubmit  to  his 
difpenfing,  or  fufpending,  which  was  in  efied:  a  repealing  power : 
0  that 
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that  is,  they  wouldnot  caftthemfelves  headlong  down  thepreci- 
pice.  And  becaufe  they  would  not,  he  quarrelled  with  them, 
loft  the  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  they  had  voted,  rather 
than  fuffer  them  to  fit  any  longer ;  and  never  met  them  more. 

Things  haftened  now  to  a  deciiion.  The  king's  defigns 
were  openly  avowed,  and  defperately  pufhed.  The  church  of 
England  oppofed  them  with  the  utmoft  vigor.  The  difTenters 
were  cajoled  by  the  court ;  and  they,  who  had  been  ready  to 
take  arms  againft  king  Charles,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to 
exclude  his  brother,  and  who  had  taken  arms  againft  this 
prince,  fince  he  was  on  the  throne,  became  abettors  of  his 
ufurpations.  It  were  eafy  to  prove  this,  even  by  bifhop  Bur- 
net's account,  as  much  as  that  is  foftened  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
eufes  which  have  been  made  for  their  filence  againft  popery 
in  this  critical  moment,  or  for  their  approving  and  encourag- 
ing the  exercife  of  a  difpenftng  power,  are  to  be  received,  one 
may  undertake  to  excufe,  on  the  fame  principles  of  reafonins;, 
all  thofe  inftances  of  mifconduA  in  the  church  party,  which 
I  have  prefumedto  cenfure  fo  freely.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
excufes  are  frivolous.  I  could  quote  fome  that  are  even  bur- 
tefque.  Let  us  reverence  truth  therefore,  and  condemn  the 
diflenters  as  frankly,  on  this  occafion,  as  we  have  condemned, 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  on  others. 

The  revolution  foon  followed.  Many  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guiftied  tories,  fome  of  thofe  who  carried  higheft  the  dodlrines 
of  paflive-obedience  and  non-reliftance,  were  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  ripe  for  it.  The  whigs  were  zealous 
in  the  fame  caufe  ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  fuch  as,  I  think,  it 
had  been  fome  years  before,  a  zeal  without  knowledge  :  I 
mean,  that  it  was  better  tempered,  and  more  prudently  con- 
duced.  Tho'  the  king  was  not  the  better  for  his  experience,. 

parties. 
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parties  were.  Both  faw  their  errors.  The  tories  flopped  fliort 
in  the  purfuit  of  a  bad  principle.  The  whigs  reformed  the 
abufe  of  a  good  one.  Both  had  facrificed  their  country  to 
their  party.  Both  facrificed,  on  this  occaiion,  their  party  to 
their  country.  When  the  tories  and  the  whigs  were  thus  coalited, 
the  latter  flood  no  longer  in  need  of  any  adventitious  help.  If 
they  did  not  refufe  the  afTiftance  of  thofe,  who  had  weakened 
their  caufe  more  by  the  jealoufies  and  fears  to  which  they  gave 
both  occafion  and  pretence,  than  they  had  ftrengthened  it  by 
their  number,  yet  they  fuffered  them  to  have  no  influence  in 
their  councils,  no  diredion  of  their  condudl.  The  caufe  of 
liberty  was  no  longer  made  the  caufe  of  a  party,  by  being  fet 
on  fuch  a  bottom,  and  pufhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  one  party 
alone  approved.  The  revolution  was  plainly  defigned  to  re- 
ftore  and  fecure  our  government,  ecclefiaflical  and  civil,  on 
true  foundations  ;  and  whatever  might  happen  to  the  king, 
there  was  no  room  to  fufpeft  any  change  in  the  conftitution. 
There  were  fome,  indeed,  concerned  in  this  great  and  glorious 
undertaking,  who  had  obftinately  preferved,  or  lightly  taken 
up  the  republican  and  other  whimiies,  that  reigned  in  the 
days  of  ufurpation  and  confuiion.  II  they  could  have  prevailed, 
and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  they  did  not,  the  coalition  of 
parties  had  been  broken  ;  and,  inilcad  of  a  revolution,  we 
might  have  had  a  civil  war,  perhaps  not  even  that  fad  chance 
for  our  religion  and  liberty.  But  this  leaven  was  {o  near  worn 
out,  that  itcouldneither  corrupt,  nor  feem  any  longer  to  corrupt 
the  mai's  of  the  whig  party.  The  party  never  had  been  pref- 
byterians,  nor  republicans,  any  more  than  they  had  been  qua- 
kers ;  any  more  than  the  tory  party  had  been  papifls,  when, 
notwithflanding  their  averflon  to  popery,  they  were  undenia- 
bly under  the  accidental  influence  of  popiih  councils.  But 
even  the  appearances  were  now  redlified.  The  revolution  w^as 
a  Are,  whicH  purged  off"  the  drofs  of  both  parties ;  and  the 
,  drols 
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drofs  being  purged  ofF,  they  appeared  to  be  the  fame  metal, 
and  anfwered  the  fame  ftandard. 

I  SHALL  deliver  my  thoughts,  on  fome  other  occafion,  con- 
cerning the  difputes  that  arofe  about  the  fettlcment  of  the 
crown  after  the  revolution  ;  and  {hew,  if  I  do  not  very  much 
deceive  myfelf,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  thence 
againft  any  thing  I  have  advanced. 


I  am,  SI R,    &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       Vlir. 
SIR, 

THE  flavifh  principles  of  pafTive-obedience  and  non-- 
reliftance,  which  had  fculked  perhaps  in  fome  old  ho- 
mily before  king  James  the  firft,  but  were  talked,  written 
and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  thofe 
of  his  three  fucceflbrs,  were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the 
laft  of  the  feveral  parties  who  declared  for  them.  Not  only 
the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraced  and  co-operated  in  the  de- 
liverance which  the  prince  of  Orange  brought  them.  Some 
of  our  prelates  joined  to  invite  him  over.  Their  brethren  re- 
fufed  to  lign  an  abhorrence  of  this  invitation.  The  univerfity 
of  Oxford  offered  him  their  plate,  and  affociatedforhimagainft 
their  king.  In  one  word,  the  condud:  of  the  tories,  at  this 
crilis,  was  fuch  as  might  have  inclined  a  man  to  think  they 
had  never  held  reliftance  unlawful,  but  had  only  differed  with 
the  whigs  about  the  degree  of  opprefTion,  or  of  danger,  which 
it  was  necelTary  to  wait,  in  order  to  fan6lify  refiftance.  Now, 
it  may  appear  at  firft  a  little  ftrange  that  thefe  principles, 
which  had  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  thofe  of  the  divine, 
hereditary,  indefeafable  right  of  kings,  that  were  juft  as  well 
founded  in  reafon,  in  fupport  of  which  the  example  of  the 
primitive  chriftians  might  be  pompoufly  cited,  and  to  coun- 
tenance which  fome  texts  of  the  bible  might  be  pioufly 
ftrained,  fhould  not  keep  their  hold,  and  maintain  their  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  the  others. 

This  attachment  to  hereditary  right  will  appear  the  more 
ftrange,  if  we  conftder  what  regard  was  fhewn,  at  this  time, 
to  the  difficulties  they  who  had  pawned  themfelves,  as  it  were, 

for 
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for  the  principles,  would  be  under,  when  they  came  to  con- 
cur in  eftablifhing  a  fettlement  repugnant  to  it.  That  great 
and  folemn  refolution,  about  the  abdication  of  king  James, 
and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  might  have  been  expreffed  in 
terms  much  ftrongcr  and  plainer  than  it  was.  I  have  heard 
there  were  perfons  who  had  a  mind  it  fhould  be  fo,  and  who, 
more  attached  to  the  honor,  that  is,  the  humor  of  party, 
than  to  the  national  intereft,  in  this  great  event,  v/ould  have 
turned  this  refolution,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  a  more  exprefs  approbation  of  the 
whig,  and  a  more  exprefs  condemnation  of  the  tory  tenets 
and  conduft.  But  a  wifer  and  honefter  confideration  pre- 
vailed. Inftead  of  eredling  the  new  government  on  the  nar- 
row foundations  of  party  fyftems,  the  foundations  of  it  were 
laid  as  wide,  and  made  as  comprehenfible  as  they  could 
be.  No  man,  I  believe,  at  this  time  thinks  that  the  vote  af- 
ferted  too  little  ;  and  furely  there  was  no  colour  of  reafon,  on 
the  fide  of  thofe  who  cavilled  againft  it  at  that  time,  tor  af- 
fertins:  too  much. 

The  difputes  about  the  words  abdicate,  or  defert,  and  about 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  were  indeed  fitter  for  a  fchool  than 
a  houfe  of  parliament,  and  might  have  been  expelled  in  fome 
affembly  of  pedants,  where  young  ftudents  exercifed  themfelves 
in  difputation,  but  not  in  fuch  an  auguft  affembly  as  that  of 
the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  folemn  conference  upon  the 
mofl:  important  occafion.  The  truth  is,  that  they  who  formed 
the  oppofition,  v/ere  reduced  to  maintain  ftrange  paradoxes  ; 
ftranger,  in  my  opinion,  than  moft  of  thofe  which  caft  fo 
much  ridicule  on  the  ftoics  of  old.  Thus,  for  inftance,  they 
were  lorccd  to  admit  that  an  oppreifed  people  m'ight  feek  their 
remedy  in  refiftance,  for  they  had  fought  it  there  thfemfelves  ; 
and  y-et  they  oppofed  making  ufe  of  the  only  remedy,  which 
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could  effectually  fecure  them  againft  returns  of  the  fame  op- 
preffion,  when  refiftance  had  put  it  in  their  power,  as  op- 
prefTion  had  given  them  a  right  to  ufe  this  remedy.  Surely 
this  muft  appear  a  paradox,  and  a  very  abfurd  one  too,  if  we 
confider  that  reiiftance,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  is  the  mean,  and 
future  fecurity  the  end  ;  and  that  the  former  is  impertinentj, 
nay,  wicked  in  the  highefi:  degree,  if  it  be  not  employed  to  ob- 
tain the  latter.  Thus  again,  the  fame  men  declared  them- 
felves  willing  to  fecure  the  nation  againft  the  return  of  king 
James  to  that  throne  which  he  had  abdicated,  or,  according 
to  them,  deferted  :  nay,  fome  of  them  were  ready,  if  we  may 
credit  the  anecdotes  of  that  time,  to  proceed  to  fuch  extreme 
refolutions,  as  would  have  been  more  effedlual  than  juftifiable 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on 
their  fcrupulous  confciences  to  declare  the  throne  vacant.  They 
had  concurred  in  the  vote,  that  it  was  "  inconfiftent  with  the 
"  laws,  liberties  and  religion  of  England  to  have  a  papift  rule 
*'  over  the  kingdom."  King  James  had  followed  the  pious  ex- 
ample of  SiGisMOND,  who,  not  content  to  lofe  the  crown  of 
Sweden  himfelf  for  his  religion,  had  carried  his  fon  away,  that  he 
might  be  bred  a  papift,  and  lofe  it  too  ;  and  yet  they  main- 
tained, tho'  they  did  not  exprelly  name  him,  that  if  the  throne 
was  then,  or  fliould  be  at  any  time  vacant  of  the  father,  it 
muft  be  reputed  inftantaneoufiy  full  of  the  fon,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  this  filly  axiom,  that  the  king  never  dies.  Accord- 
ing to  this  law,  and  thefe  politics,  king  James  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  to  the  twentieth  generation,  might  have  continued 
abroad,^  a  race  of  royal  exiles,  preferving  their  indefeafable 
right  to  govern,  but  debarred  from  the  exercife  of  it ;  whilft 
the  nation  continued,  during  all  this  time,  from  century  to 
century,  under  the  dominion  of  regents,  with  regal  authority, 
but  without  any  regal  right  ;  an  excellent  expedient  fure  to 
keep  the  monarchy  in  an  hereditary  fucceilion  !  But  there  re- 
7  mained 
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maiiied  none  better,  on  the  principles  of  thefe  men,  fince  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  committed  the  fatal  overfight  of  neg- 
ledling  to  conquer  the  nation.    His  fword  would  have  cut  the 
gordian  knot  of  hereditary  right,   and   they  could  have  fub- 
mitted  with  fafe  confciences  to  a  conqueror.     But  to  give  the 
crown  to  a  prince,   tho'  they  had  put  the   whole  admini- 
ftration  into  his  hands  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  high  treafon, 
imlefs  the  throne  was,  what  they  denied  it  to  be,  actually  va- 
cant :   to  give  the  crown,   I  fay,   to  a  prince  who  v/ould  not 
take  it,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  without  their  con- 
fent ;   to  fettle  a  new  government  by  agreement  and  compad:, 
when  the  glorious  opportunity  of  eftablilhing  it  by  force  and 
conqueft  had  been  unhappily  loft :    thefe  were  propofitions  to 
which  they  could  not  confent.  King  James  had  violated  thefun- 
damental  laws,  which  he  had  promifed  over  and  over,  and  fworn 
to  maintain.   He  had  {hewn  by  his  firft  efcape,  when  nothing 
more  was  impofed  on  him  than  to  wait  the  refolution  of  a  free 
parliament,  that  he  would  renounce  his  crown  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  fecure  effeftually  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws.    He  had 
made  a  fecond  efcape,  which  was  voluntary  as  well  as  the  firft, 
and  made  on  the  fame  principle,  againft  the  intreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  inftigations  of  the  lame  council  that  had  di- 
rected his  former  condudl,   and  on  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
claiming  his  promife  to  do  fo.    Notwithftanding  all  thefe  rea- 
fons,  they  vidio  maintained  the  hereditary  right  of  our  kings, 
reduced  themfelves,  and  would  have  reduced  their  country,  to 
the  abfurd  neceflity  of  altering  their  conftitution,  under  pre- 
tence of  preferving  it.      No  king,  except  a  Stuart,   was  to 
reign  over  us  :  but  we  might  eftablifli  a  doge,  a  lord  archon, 
a  regent  ;  and  thus  thefe  warm  afiertors  of  monarchy,  refuiing 
to  be  Haves,  contended  to  be  republicans.   Many  more  para- 
doxes of  equal  extravagance  might  be  cited,  which  were  ad- 
\'anced  directly,  or  which  refulted  plainly  from  the  arguments 

P   2  cmploved 
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employed  on  one  lide  of  the  queftion  in  thofe  difputes ;  but 
the  inftances  I  have  cited  may  fufEce  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  and  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  altho'  difficulties  hard  to 
folve  in  fpeculation,  or  to  remove  in  practice,  will  arife  in 
the  purfuit  of  the  moft  rational  principles,  yet  fuch  abfurdi- 
ties  as  thefe  can  never  arife,  except  from  the  moft  irrational, 
and  always  muft  arife  from  fuch. 

■  If  the  perfons  who  maintained  this  divine,  hereditary,  inde- 
feafabie  right  of  our  kings,  had  thought  fit  to  drop  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  they  laid  afide  thofe  of  paffive-obedicnceandnon- 
refiflance,  and  no  tolerable  reafon  can  be  given  why  they  did 
not,  their  condud;  would  have  been  confiftent  and  uniform  on 
this  great  occafion ;  and  this  confiflency  and  uniformity  would 
have  been  productive  of  great  good,  by  taking  away  at  once 
even  the  appearances  of  all  political  divifion  in  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  But  whilft  they  labored  to  reconcile  their  prefent 
condud:  to  their  antient  fyflem,  they  were  true  to  neither^ 
They  had  gone  much  farther  than  this  would  allow,  and  thea 
they  refufed  to  go  as  far  as  the  other  required,  in  order  to  be 
fafe,  and  therefore  in  order  to  be  juftified.  They  loft  every 
kind  of  merit,  the  chimerical  merit  of  adhering  to  a  fet  of 
filly  principles,  the  real  merit  of  facrificing  their  prejudices  to 
the  complete  deliverance  of  their  country  from  the  recent  dan- 
ger of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Nay,  they  did  worfe  ; 
for  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  their  condud;  were  not 
hurtful  to  them  alone,  and  at  that  time  alone,  but  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  down  to  thefe  times.  They  furniflied  pretence 
to  fa6lions,  M'ho  kept  up  a  divifion  under  the  old  names,  when 
the  differences  were  really  extinguifhed  by  the  condud:  of  both 
parties,  becaufe  the  condud  of  both  parties  were  no  longer  con- 
formable to  the  principles  imputed  to  them.  The  tories  had 
no  longer  any  pretence  of  fearing  the  defigns  of  the  whigs, 
7  fince 
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fince  the  whigs  had  fufficiently  purged  themfelves  from  all 
fufpicion  of  republican  views,  by  their  zeal  to  continiie  mo- 
narchical government,  and  of  latitudinarian  fchemes  in  point 
of  religion,  by  their  ready  concurrence  in  preferving  our  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifliment,  and  by  their  infifting  on  nothing 
farther,  in  favor  of  the  diffenters,  than  that  indulgence  which 
the  churcJi  was  moft  willing  to  grant.  The  v/higs  had  as 
little  pretence  of  fearing  the  tories,  lince  the  tories  had  purg- 
ed themfelves,  in  the  moft  fignal  manner,  from  all  fufpicion 
of  favoring  popery  or  arbitrary  power,  by  the  vigorous  relift- 
ance  they  made  to  both.  They  had  engaged,  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  revolution,  and  they  were  fully  determined 
againft  the  return  of  king  James.  The  real  effences  of 
whig  and  tory  were  thus  deftroyed,  but  the  nominal  were 
preferved,  and  have  done  fince  that  time  a  good  part  of  the 
mifchief  which  the  real  did  before.  The  oppolition  made  ta 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  brought  this  about.  An  over- 
curious  enquiry  into  the  motives  of  this  oppolition  would  be 
a  tafk  too  invidious  for  me  to  undertake.  Something  how- 
ever may  be  faid  upon  it.  We  may  fay  in  general,  without 
offence,  that  private  ambition  mingled  itfclf  early  in  the  great 
and  national  concerns  of  the  revolution  ;  and  that  it  did  fo 
more,  as  the  profped;  of  a  new  fettlement,  and  ot  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Orange  approached.  Expe6lations  were 
raifed,  dilappointments  were  given  or  toreieen,  and  a  variety 
of  motives  of  the  fame  kind,  began  to  influence  very  ftrong- 
ly  the  conducl  of  the  principal  aclors.  Some  endeavored  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  their  future  fortune  by  denjionftra- 
tions  of  a  perfonal  attachment  to  the  prince,  which  were 
carried  on,  I  doubt,  a  little  too  independently  o(  the  re- 
gard due  to  their  country,  in  feme  cafes  ,  particularly,  if  I 
miftake  not,  in  that  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  ot  which 
we  may  pronounce,  and  experience  will  juftiry  us,  that  it  v/as 
too  loofe,  too  imperfed:,  and  nothing  lefs  than  proportionable 
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to  the  importance  of  the  occafion,  and  the  favorable  circum- 
ftances  of  the  conjundiure.  Others  there  were,  who  imagined 
that  the  fliorteft  and  fureft  way  for  them  to  take,  in  purftiit  of 
the  fame  view,  was  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  by  op- 
polition,  to  form  a  party,  and  maintain  a  ftruggie  for  perfonal 
power,  under  the  pretence  and  umbrage  of  principle.  This 
was,  without  doubt,  the  motive  of  fome  particular  leading 
men,  and  could  not  be,  at  leaft  at  firft,  the  motive  of  num- 
bers. But  there  was  another  motive,  which  cafily  became  that 
o[  numbers,  becaufe  it  arofe  out  of  a  fund  common  to  all 
men,  the  perverlity  of  human  nature-,  according  to  an  obfer- 
vation  made  in  one  of  thefe  letters.  Whilft  the  event  of  the 
prince  ol  Orange's  expedition  was  undecided,  men  remained 
under  the  lull  influence  ot  their  fears,  which  had  determined 
them  to  act  againft  their  prejudices.  But  when  the  revolution 
was  fecure,  and  thefe  fears  were  calmed,  thefe  prejudices  re- 
fumed  in  fome  degree  their  former  power,  and  the  more  for 
being  revived  and  encouraged  by  men  of  reputation  and  au- 
thority, who  argued  for  fome,  and  might  as  reafonably  have 
argued  for  ail  the  errors,  in  contradi6tion  to  which  moft  of 
them  had  a6ted,  nay,  and  were  ready  to  ad:.  With  fuch  views, 
and  by  fuch  means,  were  many  brought,  at  this  time,  to  en- 
tangle themfelves  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  abfurdities.  Had 
they  owned  candidly  and  fairly  that  their  principles,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  whigs,  were  carried  too  high  in  the  former  difputes 
of  parties,  and  that  thefe  principles  could  not  be  true,  fince 
they  found  themfelves  a6tually  in  a  fituation,  wherein  it  was 
not  pofFible  to  a6l:  agreeably  to  them,  without  manifell  abfur- 
dity,  the  diflinftion,  as  well  as  the  diflerence  of  whig  and 
tory  had  been  at  an  end.  But  contrary  meafures  produced  a 
contrary  eiTeft.  They  kept  up  the  appearances,  and  they 
could  keep  up  no  more,  of  a  whig  and  a  tory  party,  and  with 
thefe  appearaiices  a  great  part  of  the  old  animolity.    The  two 

names 
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names  were  founded  about  the  nation,  and  men  who  fliw  the 
fame  enligns  flying,  were  not  wife  enough  to  perceive,  or 
not  honeft  enough  to  own,  that  the  fame  caufe  was  no  longer 
concerned,  but  lifted  themfelves  on  either  flde,  as  their  pre- 
judices at  firft,  and  their  inclinations,  or  other  motives,  which 
arofe  in  the  progrefs  of  their  contcfts,  directed  them  afterwards : 
whigs  very  often  under  the  tory  ftandard,  torics  very  often 
under  the  whig  ftandard. 

This  general  reprefentation,  which  I  have  made  of  the  ftate 
of  parties  at  the  revolution,  is,  I  am  verily  perluaded,  exactly 
juft  ;  and  it  might  be  fupported  by  many  pai'ticular  proofs, 
which  I  chufe  rather  to  fuggeft  than  to  mention.  But  if  any 
doubt  remains,  let  us  analyfe  the  feveral  parties  of  that  time  a 
little  more,  reduce  them  to  their  firft  and  real  principles,  and 
then  pronounce  whether  we  find  the  whig  or  the  tory  party 
fubflfting  among  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  was  a  party  that  concurred  in  mak- 
ing the  new  fettlement ;  a  party  that  prevailed  in  parliament, 
and  was  by  much  the  majority  of  the  nation  out  of  it.  Were 
the  whigs  this  majority?  was  this  party  a  whig  party  ?  No  man 
will  prefume  to  affirm  fo  notorious  an  untruth.  The  whicrs 
were  tar  from  being  this  majority,  and  king  James  muft  have 
died  on  the  throne,  if  the  tories  had  not  concurred  to  place  the 
prince  of  Orange  there  in  his  ftead.  Was  this  party  a  tory 
party  then  ?  Certainly  no.  The  whigs  had  been  zealous  in  the 
fame  caufe,  and  had  contributed  to  make  it  fuccefsful  by  their 
temper,  as  well  as  their  zeal,  by  waiting  the  time  of  the  tories, 
or  rather  the  maturity  of  the  conjundture,  and  by  moderating 
their  principles  and  their  condud:  in  favor  of  that  coalition, 
without  which  the  revolution  could  have  fucceeded  no  more 
than  the  exclufion  did.     We  find  then  here  neither  a  whig  nor 

a  tory 
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a  toiy  party  ;  for  in  coalitions  of  this  kind,  where  two  parties 
are  melted  as  it  were  into  one,  neither  oi:  them  can  be  faid, 
with  truth  and  propriety,  to  exift. 

There  was  another  party  direAly  opposite  to  this ;  a  cer- 
tain/number  of  men,  on  whom  the  original  taint  tranfmitted 
down  from  king  James  the  lirft,  remained  ftill  in  the  full 
ftrength  or  it's  malignity.  Thefe  men  adhered  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples, in  the  natural  fenfe  and  full  extent  of  them,  which  the 
t-ories  had  profeffed.  But  yet,  the  tories  having  renounced 
thefe  principles,  or  diftinguiihed  themfelves  out  ot  any  obli- 
gation to  oblerve  them,  this  inconliderable  faction  could  not 
be  deemed  the  tory  party,  but  received  the  name  of  jacobite 
with  more  propriety. 

Two  other  parties  there  were  at  this  time,  formed  on  one 
common  principle,  but  widely  diiierent  however,  by  the  dif- 
ferent confequences  they  drew  from  it.  The  ^^principle  I  mean, 
isthatcontained  in  the  diftindion  of  a  king  dejure,  and  a  king 
de  fad;o.  The  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  the  feventh  authorifed 
this  diftin6lion.  The ftatute  was defi.gned principally,  no  doubt, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  fubjedfs,  that  they  might  be  fafe,  which- 
ever lide  prevailed,  in  an  age  v/hen  the  epidemical  folly  of 
lighting  for  diiferent  pretenders  had  fpilt  oceans  of  blood  on 
the  fcafiold,  as  well  as  in  the  field  ;  and  yet  the  ftatute  was 
defigned  for  the  fervice  of  kings  de  fa6to  too,  and  particularly  of 
Henry  the  feventh.  The  author  of  "hereditary  right  afferted" 
would  have  us  believe  otherwife  ;  and  yet  furcly  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  this,  that  if  king  H!enry  the  feventh's 
right  had  been  as  unqueftionable  as  he  fuppofes,  and  I  pre- 
fume  to  deny  that  it  vv^as,  yet  he  would  have  been  declared  a 
king  de  iado  only,  if  the  intrigues  of  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy and' the  fadion  of  York  had  fucceeded  ;  and  confe- 
7  quently 
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quently  this  provilion  for  the  fafety  of  his  adherents,  in  that 
poflible  contingency,  gave  ftrcngth  to  him,  as  it  would  have 
given  ftrength  to  any  other  prince,  whilft  it  attached  his  adhe- 
rents to  him  by  the  apparent  feciirity  it  provided  ;  tor  this  au- 
thor contends  that  it  did  not  eftablifli  a  real  fecurity,  and  ad- 
vifes  us  to  rufpend  our  judgment  on  the  validity  of  this  ftatute, 
till  we  fee  what  the  "  opinion  of  parliament  or  the  judges 
*'  may  be,  whenever  a  king  de  jure  fhall  difpoffefs  a  king  de 
"  ia6lo."      He  relers  us  ad  Calendas  Grscas. 

But  there  are  two  obfervations  to  be  made  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  on  this  ftatute,  which  feem  to  me  natural  and  plain. 
Firft,    it  confounds  in  eftedl  the  very  diftin^lion  it  feems  to 
make  ;    lince  it  fecures  alike,  and,  by  fecuring  alike,  autho- 
rifes  alike  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  king  de  jure,   and  thofe 
who  adhere  to  the  king  de  fa6lo,  provided  they  adhere  to  the 
king    in  pofl'effion.      Secondly,   it  was   contrived  to  hinder 
people,  according  to  my  lord  Bacon's  fenfe  of  it,    "  from  bu- 
"  fying  themfelves  in  prying  into  the  king's  title,   and  that 
"  fubjecls   might  not  trouble  themfelves  with  enquiries  into 
*'  the  juftnefs  of  the  king's  title  or  quarrel."     Now,  upon  the 
foundation   ot   this  diftindion  and  this  ftatute,    thus  under- 
ftood,  they  who  demurred  on  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  at 
the  revolution,   might  plaufibly,  tho'  I  think  very  unreafon- 
ably,  refolve  neither  to  vote,  nor  ad;  themfelves,  againft  thofe 
maxims  and  principles  which  they  had  entertained  and  pro- 
fefled,  as  maxims  of  law,  and  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
and  yet  refolve  to  fubmit  (incerely,   and  adhere  faithfully  to 
a  new  eftablifhment,  when  it  was  once  made.     But  the  other 
of  the  two  parties  I  mentioned  drew  from  the  fame  principle, 
ot  diftinguithing  between  a  king  de  fa6lo  and  a  king  de  jure, 
a  very  different  concluiion.      They  acknowledged  one  king, 
and  held  their  allegiance  ftill  due  to  another.      They  bound 
Vol.  II.  (^  themfelveS;, 
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themfelres  by  oath  to  preferve  a  fettlement  which  they  pre- 
tended themfelves  in  confcience  obliged  to  fubvert.  This 
was  to  juftiiy  perfidy,  to  fandiify  perjury,  to  remove  the  fa- 
cred  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  as  rar  as  in  them 
lay,  to  teach  mankind  to  call  good  evil,   and  evil  good. 

Such  were  the  three  divifions  into  which  men  broke  at  the 
revolution,  in  oppoUng  the  fettlement  then  made,  whilft  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  concurred  in  it,  and  whig  and  tory 
Formed  in  reality  but  one  party.      The  firfl:  of  thefe  divifions 
continued,   and  became  a  fadion  in  the  ftate,  but  made  no 
profelytes,   and  is  worn  out  by  time.      The  principle  of  the 
fccond  was  wrong,    but  it  could  not  be  reputed  dangerous 
whilft  it  lafted,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  built  on  fo  narrow 
and  ftippery  a  foundation,    that  it  did  not  continue  long  in 
force.      I  may  be  more  bold  in  afferting  this,  fince  if  we  look 
back   to   the  zera  of  the  revolution,   and  to  the  times  which 
followed,  we  fhall  find  among  thofe  who  voted  for  a  regent, 
not  a  king,  on  the  abdication  of  king  James,  fome  illuftrious 
perfons  who   ferved   king  William  faithfully,    v>'ho  adhered 
inviolably   to   our    new   eftablifhment,   and   who  have  been 
diftinguiflied  friends   of  the  iucceflion  that  hath  now  taken 
place.      That   there   have   been  perfons,   who  deferved  to  be 
ranked  under  the  third  head,   is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  ; 
but  I  Derfuade  myfelf  that  this  divifion  hath  confifted  alv/ays 
of  a  flux  body.      On  one  hand,  it  is  fcarce  poirible  to  believe  . 
that  any  number  cf  men  lliould  be  fo  hardened,   as  to  avow 
to  themfelves,  and  to  one  another,   the  ailing-  and  nerfiftino; 
to  a6t  on  a  principle  fo  repugnant  to  every  notion  and  lenti- 
ment  that  harbour  in  the  breafts  of  focial  creatures.      On  the 
other,  we  knov/  how  the  fallits  and  tranfports  of  party,    on 
fome  occafions,  can  hurry  even  reafonable  men  to  a6l  on  the 
moft  abfufd,  and  honeft  men  to  ad  on  the  moft  unjuftifiable 

principles, 
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principles,  or  both  one  and  the  other  on  no  principle  at  all, 
according  as  the  obje6l  which  the  prevailing  pafTion  prefents 
to  them  direds.  This  hath  been  the  cafe  of  manv  fince  the 
revolution,  and  there  are  Tome  of  all  fides,  I  believe,  ftill 
alive ;  fure  I  am  that  there  were  fomc  a  few  years  aero,  who 
know  that  no  fide  is  abfolutely  unexceptionable  in  this 
refpedl. 


I  am,   SIR,  &c. 


0^2  LET- 
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L     E     T     T     E     R       IX. 

SIR, 

U  T  whatever  the  ftate  of  parties  was  at  the  revolution, 
and  for  fome  time  afterwards,  the  fettlement  made  a^. 
that  time  having  continued,  that  ftate  of  parties  hath  changed 
gradually,  tho'  flowly,  and  hath  received  at  length,  according 
to  the  neceflary  courfe  of  things,  a  total  alteration.  This  alte- 
ration would  have  been  fooner  wrought,  if  the  attempt  I  have 
mentioned,  to  defend  principles  no  longer  defenfible,  had  not 
furnifhed  the  occalion  and  pretence  to  keep  up  the  appearances 
of  a  tory  and  a  whig  party.  Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  called 
tories  furnifhed  this  pretence.  They  who  had  been  called 
whigs  feized  and  improved  it.  The  advantages  to  one  fide, 
the  difadvantages  to  the  other,  the  mifchiefs  to  the  whole, 
which  have  enfued,  I  need  not  deduce.  It  fhall  fuffice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  appearances  were  the  more  eafy  to  be  kept  up, 
becaufe  feveral  men,  who  had  ftood  confpicuous  in  oppofition 
to  one  another  before  the  revolution,  continued  an  oppofition, 
tho'  not  the  fame,  afterwards.  Frefh  provocations  were  daily 
given,  and  frefh  pretences  for  divifion  daily  taken.  Thefe  con- 
tefts  were  prefent ;  they  recalled  thofe  that  had  paft  in  the  time 
of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  and  both  fides  forgot  tliat  union 
which  their  common  danger  and  their  common  intereft  had 
formed  at  the  revolution.  Old  reproaches  were  renewed,  new 
ones  invented,  againft  the  party  called  whigs,  when  they  were 
as  complaifant  to  a  court  as  ever  the  tories  liad  been ;  againft 
the  party  called  tories,  when  they  were  as  jealous  of  public  li- 
berty and  as  frugal  of  public  money  as  ever  the  whigs  had  been. 
Danger  to  the  church,  on  one  fide,  and  danger  to  the  ftate, 
on   the  other,   were  apprehended  from  men  who  meant  no 

harm 
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harm  to  either  ;  for  tho'  diffenters  mingled  themfeh^es  on  one 
fide,  and  Jacobites  on  the  other,  and  notwithflanding  the  lean- 
ings of  parties  in  favor  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  abetted, 
yet  is  it  a  certain  truth,  that  the  ftruggle  was  in  the  main  for 
power,  not  principle  ;  and  that  there  was  no  formal  defign  laid 
on  one  fide  to  deflroy  the  church,  nor  on  the  other  the  ftate. 
"*^he  cavils  which  may  be  made,  and  the  fadts  which  may  be 
cited,  fome  of  older  and  fome  of  freflier  date,  againft  what 
hath  been  here  faid,  do  not  efcape  me.  Men  of  knowledge, 
and  of  cool  and  candid  thought,  will  anfwer  one,  and  account 
for  the  other,  without  my  help  ;  and  I  cannot  refolve,  for  the 
fake  of  the  paflionate,  nor  even  of  the  ignorant,  to  defcend 
upon  this  fubjedt  into  a  greater  detail. 

I  PASS  to  that  which  is  clofer  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  of 
more  immediate  ufe  ;  and  I  fay,  that  as  the  natural  difpofitions 
of  men  are  altered  and  formed  into  difTerent  moral  characters 
by  education,  fo  the  fpirit  of  a  conftitution  of  government, 
which  is  confirmed,  improved  and  flrengthened  by  the  courfe 
of  events,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  of  fruitlefs  oppofition,  in  a 
long  trad:  of  time,  will  have  a  proportionable  influence  on  the 
reafoning,  the  fentiments,  and  the  coadu6t  of  thofe  who  are 
fubje6t  to  it.  A  different  fpirit  and  contrary  prejudices  may 
prevail  for  a  time,  but  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion will  prevail  at  laft.  If  one  be,  unnatural,  and  the  other 
ablurd,  and  that  is  the  cafe  in  many  governments,  a  vigorous 
exercife  of  power,  fignal  rewards,  fignal  punifliments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fecondary  means,  which  in  fuch  conftitutions 
are  never  wanting,  will  hovrever  maintain,  as  long  as  they  arc 
employed,  both  the  fpirit  and  the  principles.  But  if  the  fpirit 
and  principles  of  a  conftitution  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  the 
true  ends  of  government,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  con- 
il;itution  of  the  Britilh  government,  they  want  no  fuch  means 
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to  make  them  pre\'ail.  They  not  only  flourifli  without  them, 
but  they  would  fade  and  die  away  with  them.  As  liberty  is 
nourilhed  and  fupported  by  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fuch  principles, 
fo  they  are  propagated  by  liberty.  Truth  and  reafpn  are  often 
able  to  get  the  better  of  authority  in  particular  minds  ;  but 
truth  and  reafon,  v/ith  authority  on  their  fide,  will  carry  num- 
bers, bear  down  prejudices,  and  become  the  very  genius  of  a 
people.  The  progrefs  they  make  is  always  fure,  but  fome- 
times  not  obfervable  by  every  eye.  Contrary  prejudices  may 
feem  to  maintain  themfelves  in  vigor,  an-d  thefe  prejudices  may 
be  kept  up  long  by  paffion  and  artifice.  But  when  truth 
and  reafon  continue  to  aft  without  reftraint,  a  little  fooner  or 
a  little  later,  and  often  v/hen  this  turn  is  leaft  exped:ed,  the 
prejudices  vanifh  at  once,  and  truth  and  reafon  triumph  with- 
out any  rival. 

The  conftitution  of  England  had  been  feen  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent lights  for  almoft  a  century  before  the  revolution ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed  at  the  great  oppofition  that 
appeared,  when  the  whig  and  tory  parties  arofe  a  very  few 
years  before  that  sera,  between  principles  which,  as  oppolite 
as  they  were,  each  fide  pretended  to  eftablifh  on  the  nature  of 
one  and  the  fame  conftitution.  How  this  happened  hath  been 
often  hinted,  and  I  have  not  here  room  to  explain  any  farther. 
Let  us  be  fatisfied  that  it  is  no  longer  the  cafe.  Our  conftitu- 
tion is  no  longer  a  myftery  5  the  power  of  the  crown  is  now 
exacT:ly  limited,  the  chimasra  of  prerogative  removed,  and  the 
rights  of  the  fubjeft  are  no  longer  problematical,  tho'  fome 
things  necefiary  to  the  more  efFeftual  fecurity  of  them  may  be 
fliil  v/anting.  Under  this  conftitution  the  greateft  part  of  the 
men  now  alive  were  born.  They  lie  under  no  pretence  of  ob- 
ligation to  any  other,  and  to  the  fupport  of  this  they  are 
bound  by  alLthe  ties  of  fociety,  and  all  the  motives  of  intereft^ 
5  Let 
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Let  us  prove  what  wc  advance  ;    and   that  we  may  do  fo 
ad   homines,    let  us   borrow  our  argument   from   the  great 
champion  of  hereditary  right.      Having  mentioned  in  his  in- 
trodudion  what  he  endeavors  pompoully,  but  vainly,  to  efta- 
blifh  in  his  book  in  favor  oi  hereditary  right,  "  a  prefcription 
*'  of  nine  centuries,   a  continual  claim  of  five  hundred  and 
"  fifty  years,"   he  attempts  to  convince  us  by  a  *'  novel  law, 
"  and  a  modern  conftitution."      This  modern  conftitution  is 
the  a6l  of  recon:nition,   in  the  firft  of  kino-   Tames  the  firft. 
The  declarations  there  made  in  favor  of  hereditary  right,  are 
no   doubt  as  ftrong  as  words  can  frame,   and  the  words  are 
fuch  as  would  tempt  one  to  think,   by  the  fuftian  they  com- 
pofe,  that  his  majefi:y  himfelf  had  penned  them.    From  hence 
it  is  concluded,  that  fiance   "  the  vows  and  a6ts  of  fathers — 
*'  bind  their  poflerity — This  a6t,  till  the  fociety  hath  revoked 
*'  it  lawfully,    lays   the  fame  obligation  on  every  member  of 
*<  the  fociety,    as  if  he  had  perfonally  confented  to  it." — If 
this  a6l  then  was   lawfully  revoked,    or  repealed,   another 
novel  law,   contrary  to  it,   might  be  made  equally  binding  ; 
but  neither  this  ad,    nor  the  ad  of  the  twelfth  o^  Charles 
the  fecond,  affirming  the  crown  to  appertain  by  juft  and  un- 
doubted  right  to  the  king,   his  heirs  and  lawful  fuccefibrs, 
having  been  exprefly  repealed,  we  Pdll  lie  under  the  fame  ob- 
ligations,  and  every  fettlement,    contrary  to  them,   and  by 
confequence  the  fettlement  made  at  the  revolution,  is  unlav,- 
ful.      Now   I  afK,    was   not   the  v\'ill   of  Henry  the  eighth, 
which  excluded  the  whcle  Scotilh  line,    made  in  purfuance, 
and  by  the  authority  of  an  ad  palTed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign  ?     Hath  not  this  author  juftified  the  validity  of 
this  will  much  to  his  own  fatisfadion,  and,  I  believe,  to  that 
of  his  readers  ?     Was  this  will  lawfully  revoked  r     Was  this 
ftatute  exprelly  repealed  ?    I  aik  farther,  whether  hereditary 
right,   and  the  obligations  of  iubjeds  to  it,    could  be  made 
immutable  and  eternal,   as  this  author  alTerts  that  they  were 

by 
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by  the  slS:  of  recognition,  v/ithout  a  manifeft  contradidion  to 
the  acl   of  queen  Elizabeth,  which   declares  the  power  of 
parliament  to  limit  and  bind  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  B 
Was   this    a6l   exprefly  repealed?     7 hat    king   James    the 
firft    fucceeded    lawfully  againft  law,   our  author  is  fond  to 
maintain  ;    and    the   propolition  is  not  unlike  that  of  fome 
popiih  cafuifts,   who  affert  that  his  holinefs    "  jure  poteft 
"  contra  jus  decernere,   can  decree  rightfully  againft  right." 
But  if  thefe  queftions  are  fairly  anfwered,  it  will  refult  from 
fuch  anfwers,   and   from  the  arguments  I  have  quoted,   that 
this  novel  law,   this  modern  conftitution,  is  a  meer  illulion  ; 
that  it  never  bound  any  member  of  the  fociety  ;  and  that  the 
parliament   had   as   much  right  to  make  the  fettlement   in 
1688,  notwithftanding  the  act  of  recognition,    as  the  parlia- 
ment had  to  make  this  ad:  in  1603,  notwithftanding  the  two 
a6ls   I   have   mentioned,    and  the  will  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
made   by  virtue  of  the  iirft  of  them.      This  wayward  and 
forlorn  hereditary  right  muft  therefore  fall  to  the  ground,  or 
be  fupported  by  the  fuppofed  prefcription  of  nine  centuries, 
and  claim  of  five  and  a  half,  which  no  intelligent  man  who 
reads    this  book,    will   be   perfuaded  that    the   author   hath 
proved  a  jot   better,,   than  the  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of 
popes,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  his  prefent  holinefs,  is  proved 
by  the  learned  antiquaries  of  Italy.     If  this  a6t  of  recognition 
be  urged,  as  it  fometimes  is,  to  fhew  the  declared  fenfe  of  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  which  declaration  was  obtained, 
it  feems,  in  an  hurry,,  fnice  the  ad:  was  read  three  times  in  one 
houfe  the  fame  day ;  the  declared  fenfe  of  the  three  eftates,  not 
pronounced  in  an  hurry,  but  after  the  moft  folemn  debates  and 
conferences,    may  be  urged  v/ith  much  greater  weight,  in  fa- 
vor of  our  prefent  fettlement.     If  this  ad  of  recognition,  not- 
withftanding what  hath  been  objeded,  be  urged  as  a  law  which 
had  the  afTcnl  of  a  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  proceedings  of 
the,  convention,   by  which  king  William  and  queen  Mary 
5,  were 
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were  raifcd  to  the  throne,  the  anfwer  is  obvious  and  conclu* 
live.      The  ciicumftances  of  the  two  cafes  are  very  different) 
but  when  they  come  to  be  v^eighed  in  a  fair  balance,    thofe 
which  attended  the  fcttlement  of  the  crown  on  the  revolution, 
will  be  found  at  leaft  as  conformable  to  reafon,   to  lav/,   and 
to  pra6lice,  as  thofe  which  attended  the  eftabiilTiment  of  the 
Stuart  family.     Queen  Elizabeth  deiigned  king  James  the 
lirft  to  be  her  fuccelTor  ;    the  nation  concurred  to  make  him 
fo  ;    neither  flie  nor  thev  paid  any  regard  to  tlic  law  which 
il:ood  in   his  way.      Their  reaions   for  acting  in  this  manner 
are  eafy  to  be  difcovered  in  the  hiftory  of  that  time,  and  on 
the  fame  authority  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  they  v/ould 
not  have  adled  in  this  manner,  if  king  James  had  been,  like 
his  mother,  a  profefTed  papift.    Thus  he  got  into  the  throne, 
and  when  he  was  there,  he  got,  like  other  kings,  fuch  a  title 
as  he  chofe  to  ftand  upon,  agnized,  or  recognized  by  his  par- 
liament. The  fcttlement  at  the  revolution  was  made  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,   and  a  full  and 
free  reprefentative  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     When 
king  William   and   queen  Mary   were   once   fettled  in   the 
throne,  this  fcttlement  was  continued  and  confirmed  by  an  af- 
femblage  of  all  the  legiflative  powers.     He  who  will  difpute 
the  validity  of  thefe  proceedings,   muft  fliew  therefore  firft  of 
all,  what  hath  never  yet  been  fliewn,   no,    not  by  the  author 
I  have  fo  often  quoted,   the  invalidity  of   the  proceedings  of 
thofe  parliaments,  which  raifed  Edward  the  third  and  Henry  . 
the  fourth  to  the  throne,  which  were  called  as  irregularly,  tho' 
by  writs  in  the  names  of  Edward  the  fecond  and  Richard  the ' 
fecond,  as  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  convention  was.      He 
muft  fhew  the  invalidity  of  the  proceedings  even  of  that  af- 
fembly,  by  which  Charles  the  fecond  was  called  home,    till 
their  proceedings  became  valid  by  a  fubfequent  confirmation.  - 
He  muft  fhew  farther,  how  any  of  the  laws  of  the  princes  of 
Vol.  IL  'r  the 
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the  houfe  of  Lancaster  came  to  be  conftantly  received  and 
executed,  a  little  better  than  the  author  of  "  Hereditary  right 
''  afferted  "  hath  done,  by  alluring  us  on  his  word  that  it  waa 
by  the  "  fufferance  of  Edward  the  fourth  and  his  fucceffors, 
"  and  the  approbation  of  the  people."  He  muft  account  for 
the  continuance  in  force  of  the  laws  of  Richard  the  third,, 
and  of  Henry  the  feventh,  a  little  better  than  the  fame  author 
does,  by  the  deficiency  of  Hf.nry  the  feventh' s  title,  which 
upon  another  occafion  he  magnifies,  tho'  upon  this  he  ajSirms 
it  to  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  Richard  the  third,  and 
by  the  great  refped  of  Henry  the  eighth  for  his  father.  When 
this  hath  been  once  fliewn,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  a  reply. 
In  the  mean  while  we  will  obferve,  that  befides  the  paffion  and 
party-fpirit  which  pofTefs  almoft  all  thofe  who  write  on  this, 
fubjeft,  there  is  a  diftinftion  which  fhould  be  conftantly  made 
in  cafes  ot  this  nature,  and  which  they  never  make,  or  never 
make  exadily  enough.  They  compare  the  proceedings  with- 
out comparing  the  fituation.  Neceffity  and  felf-prefervation, 
are  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  may  well  difpenfe  with  the. 
ftrift  obfervation  of  the  common  forms  of  any  particular  con- 
ftitution.  Either  the  convention  muft  have  fallen  into  the  ab- 
furdities  I  have  already  mentioned,  or  have  called  back  king 
James,  which  Vvould  have  been  ftill  a  greater  abfurdity,  or 
have  lelt  their  country  in  abfolute  anarchy,  or  have  done  what 
they  dido  What  they  did,  was  done  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
fpirit  ot  our  con  fti  tut  ion,  the  forms  of  our  Laws,  and  the 
examples  of  former  times.  They  had  the  merit,  their  pofle- 
rity  hath  the  benefit,  nay,  he  who  would  fay  that  they  had 
the  guilt,  not  the  merit,  miufl:  ftill  allow  that  their  poflerity 
hath  the  benefit,  without  fharing  the  guilt ;  and,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  I  will  venture  to  afTert,  that  he  who  fcruples,, 
or  pretends  to  fcruple,  at  this  time,  the  validity  of  our  prefent 
conftitution',  is  no  wifer,  or  elfe  no  honefler,  tlian  he  would 
7  be,. 
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be,  who  fhould  fcruplc,  or  pretend  to  fcrupk',  the  validity  of 
magna  charta.  I  have  often  wifhed  that  lome  profound  anti- 
quary of  much  leifure,  would  write  an  elaborate  treatife,  to 
aiicrt  royal  prerogative  agaiuil  the  great  charter,  as  well  as 
hereditary  right  againft  the  revolution.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
he  would  fucceed  alike  in  both.  Why,  indeed,  fliould  a 
charter,  extorted  by  force,  and  therefore  vicious  in  its  principle, 
fiand  on  a  better  foot,  or  have  more  regard  paid  to  it,  than  a 
fettlement  made  in  oppoiition  to  a  divine,  and  therefore  inde- 
feafable  right  ?  I  fiy,  and  therefore  indefeafable  ;  becaufe  if  it 
be  not  Droved  to  be  fomething  more  than  human,  it  will  hardly 
be  proved  indefeafable.  But  I  quit  this  fubjed:  ;  upon  which, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  I  have  fpent  my  time  as  ill,  as  I 
lliould  have  done  if  I  had  preached  againft  the  Koran  at  Paul's. 
It  is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  motives  of  intereft,  by  Vv'hicli  we  are 
bound,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  duty,  to  fupport  the  prefcnt 
conftitution. 

Upon  this  head  a  few  words  will  be  fuflicient,  fince  1  pre- 
fume  that  no  prejudices  can  be  ftrong  enough  to  create  much 
diverfity  of  opinion  in  a  cafe  fo  very  clear,  and  capable  of 
being  ftated  fo  (hortly.  Whether  the  revolution  altered  our 
old  conftitution  for  the  better,  or  renewed  it,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  firft  principles,  and  nearer  to  the  primitive  infli- 
tution,  fhall  not  be  difputed  here.  I  think  the  latter,  and 
every  man  muft  think  that  one  or  the  other  was  neceffary, 
who  confiders,  in  the  firft  place,  how  the  majefly  and  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  began  to  fwell  above  any  pitch,  propor- 
tionable to  the  rank  of  chief  magiftrate,  or  fupreme  head,  in  a 
free  ftate  ;  by  how  many  arts  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  had 
been  ftretched,  and  how  many  precedents,  little  favorable  to 
liberty,  had  been  fet,  even  before  the  acceflion  of  the  Scotifli 
line  ;   and  who  conliders,   in  the  next  place,    the  diredt  ten- 
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dency,  confirmed  by  experience,  of  thofe  principles  of  govern- 
ment, fo  frequently  mentioned,  which  compofed  an  avowed 
lyftem  of  tyranny  and  eftablifhed  flavery  as  a  political,  a  moral, 
and  a  religious  obligation,  which  king  James  the  firff  was  toa 
iuccefsful  in  eftabiilhing,  but  neither  he  nor  his  defcendants 
were  able  to  purfue.  Whatthefeconiiderations  made  necefTary, 
was  done  at  the  revolution,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as  to  put  it  into 
our  power  to  do  the  reft.  A  fpirit  of  liberty,  tranfmitted  down 
from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  the  unknown  ages  of  our  go- 
vernment, preferved  itfelf  through  one  almoft  continual  ftrug- 
gle,  againft  the  ufurpations  of  our  princes,  and  the  vices  of  our 
people  ;  and  they,  whom  neither  the  Plantagenets  nor  the 
TuDORs  could  enllave,  were  incapable  of  fuffering  their  rights, 
and  privileges  to  be  raviflied  from  them  by  the  Stuarts.  They 
bore  with  the  laft  king  of  this  unhappy  race,  till  it  was  fliame- 
ful,  as  it  muft  have  been  fatal,  to  bear  any  longer  ;  and  whilft 
they  afTerted  their  liberties,  they  refuted  and  anticipated,  by 
their  temper  and  their  patience,  all  the  objeftions  which  foreign 
and  domeftic  abettors  of  tyranny  are  apt  to  make  againft  the 
condudl  of  our  nation  towards  their  kings.  Let  us  juftify  this 
condud:  by  perftfting  in  it,  and  continue  to  ourfelves  the  pe- 
culiar honor  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  Gothic  inff  i- 
tution  oi  government,  when  fo  many  other  nations,  who  en- 
joyed the  fame,   have  loft  theirs. . 

If  a  divine,  indefeafable,  hereditary  right  to  govern  a  com- 
munity be  once  acknowledged;  a  right  independent  of  the 
Gommunity,  and  which  vefts  in  every  fucceffive  prince  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  his  predecefTor,  and  previoufly  to  any 
engagement  taken  on  his  part  towards  the  people;  if  the  peo- 
ple once  acknowledge  themfelves  bound  to  fueh  princes  by  the 
ties  of  pafTive-obedience  and  non-refiftance,  by  an  allegiance 
uncoiidLtional,.  and  not  reciprocal  to  protedion  ;  if  a  kind  of 
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oral  law,  or  myflerious  cabbala,  which  phariiccs  of  the  black 
gown  and  the  long  robe  are  always  at  hand  to  report  and  in- 
terpret as  a  prince  dclires,  be  once  added,  like  a  fupplcmcntal 
code,  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land  :  then,  I  fay,  fuch  princes 
have  the  power,  if  not  the  right,  given  them,  of  commencing 
tyrants ;  and  princes  who  have  the  power,  are  prone  to  think 
that  they  have  the  right.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  king  and  peo- 
ple before  the  revolution.  By  the  revolution,  and  the  fettle- 
ment  fince  made,  this  ftate  hath  received  coniiderable  altera- 
tions. A  king  of  Britain  is  now,  ftridly  and  properly,  what 
kings  fliould  always  be,  a  member,  but  the  fupreme  member, 
or  the  head  ot  a  political  body  :  part  of  one  individual,  Ipeci- 
fic  whole,  in  every  refpedl,  diftintl  irom  it,  or  independent  oi 
it  in  none  :  he  can  move  na  longer  in  another  orbit  irom  his 
people,  and,  like  fome  fuperior  planet,  attract,  repel,  influence, 
and  dire(5l  their  motions  by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  of 
the  fame  fyflem,  intimately  joined  and  co-operating  together, 
adfing  and  ad:ed  upon,  limiting  and  limited,  controling  and 
controled  by  one  another  ;  and  when  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  this 
relation  to  them,  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  any.  The  fettlements, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  original  contrails. 
His  inftitution  is  plainly  conditional,  and  he  may  forfeit  his 
right  to  allegiance,  as  undeniably  and  effeftually,  as  the  fub- 
je6l  may  forfeit  his  right  to  protedicn.  There  are  no  longer 
any  hidden  relerves  of  authority,  to  be  let  out  on  occafion, 
and  to  overflow  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  The 
laws  of  the  land  are  known,  and  they  are  the  fole  fprings,. 
from  whence  the  prince  can  derive  his  pretenlions,  and  the 
people  theirs.  It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  illufcrate  any  far- 
ther a  matter  which  begins  to  be  fo  well  underftood  ;  or  to 
defccnd  into  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
that  refult,  or  may  refult,  from  our  prcfent  I'ettlement.  No 
man,  who  does  not  prefer  flavery  to  liberty,  or  a  more  pre- 
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carious  fecurity  to  a  better,  will  declare  for  fucli  a  govern- 
ment, as  our  national  divifions,  and  a  long  courfe,  feldom  in- 
terrupted, of  improvident  complaifance  to  the  crown,  had 
enabled  king  Jaaies  the  fecond  to  eftablilli  againft  fuch  a  go- 
vernment as  was  intended  by  the  fubfequent  fettlement :  and 
ii  there  be  any  fuch  man,  I  declare  that  I  neither  write  to 
him  nor  for  him. 

I  MAY  affume  therefore,  Vvithout  fearing  to  be  accufed  of 
begging  the  queftion,  that  the  conftitution  under  Vv'hich  we 
now  live,  is  preferable  to  that  which  prevailed  at  any  time 
before  the  revolution.  We  are  arrived,  after  many  flrugglcs, 
after  a  deliverance  almofr  miraculous,  and  fuch  an  one  as  no 
nation  hath  reafon  to  expedt  twice,  and  after  having  made 
fome  honeft  improvements  on  the  adv^antages  of  our  new  con- 
fcitution,  very  near  to  that  full  fecurity,  under  which  men  who 
are  free  and  follicitous  to  continue  fo,  may  fit  down,  not  with- 
out watchfuinefs,  for  that  is  never  to  be  fuffered  to  relax  under 
iuch  a  government  as  ours,  but  without  anxiety.  The  fum 
therefore  of  all  thefe  dilcourfes,  and  of  all  our  exhortations  to 
one  another,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  we  fhould  not  flop 
fhort  in  fo  important  a  work.  It  was  begun  at  the  revolution  ; 
but  he  who  thinks  it  was  perfedled  then,  or  hath  been  per- 
fefted  fince,  will  find  himfelf  very  much  miftaken.  The  foun- 
dations were  laid  then.  We  proceeded  for  fome  time  after 
that,  like  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  their  temple  j  we  carried  on 
the  holy  work  with  one  hand,  and  held  our  fvvords  in  the  other 
to  defend  it.  That  diftradfion,  that  danger  is  over,  and  we 
betray  the  caufe  of  liberty  without  any  color  of  excufe,  if  we 
do  not  complete  the  glorious  building,  which  will  laft  to  ages 
yet  remote,  if  it  be  once  iinifhed,  and  will  moulder  away  and 
fall  into  ruins,  if  it  remain  longer  in  this  imperfedl  ftate. 

Now 
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Now  that  we  may  fee  the  better  how  to  proceed  in  the  caiife 
of  liberty,  to  complete  the  freedom,  and  to  fecure  the  dura- 
tion of  our  prcfent  conftitution,  it  will  be  of  ufe,  I  think,  to 
confidcr  what  obftacles  lie,  or  may  hereafter  lie,  in  our  way, 
and  of  what  nature  that  oppoiitiorL  is,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
which  we  may  cxpedl  to  meet.  In  order  to  this,  let  us  once 
more  analyfe  our  political  divifions ;  thofe  which  may  pof- 
fibly  exift  now,  or  hereafter,  as  we  did  thofe  which  were 
formed  at  the  revolution. 

One  pofTible  divifion  then  is  that  of  men  angry  with  the 
government,  and  yet  refolved  to  maintain  the  conftitution. 
This  may  be  the  cafe  at  any  time  ;  under  the  prefcnt  wife, 
virtuous  and  triumphant  adminiftration,  and  therefore  to  be 
fure  at  any  other. 

A  SECOND  pofhble  divifion  is  that  of  men  averfe  to  the  go- 
vernment, becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  conftitution,  which  I 
think  can  never  be  the  cafe  of  many  ;  or  averfe  to  the  confti- 
tution, becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  government,  vvhich  I  think 
may  be  the  cafe  of  more.  Both  of  tliefe  tend  to  the  l-ime 
point.  One  v/ould  fubvert  the  government,  that  they  mio;ht 
change  the  conftitution.  The  other  would  facrifice  the  coniH- 
tution,  that  they  might  fubvert  the  government. 

A  THIRD  poHlble  divifton,  and  I  feck  no  more,  is  that  of 
men  attached  to  the  government ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
to  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  govern  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly ftill,  to  the  power,  profit,  or  protedion  they  acquire  by 
the  favor  of  thefe  perfons,  but  enemies  to  the  conftitution. 

Now,  as  to  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  poilible  divifians,. 
if  there  be  any  fuch  among  us,   I  do  not  apprehend  that  vre 
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are  at  prefent,  or  can  be  hereafter  in  mucli  danger,  or  that 
the  caufe  of  liberty  can  meet  with  much  oppolition  from 
them  ;  the'  the  fecond  have  certainly  views  more  likely  to 
bring  flavery  upon  us,  than  to  promote  liberty  ;  and  tho'  pru- 
dence requires  that  we  fhouid  be  on  our  guard  againfl:  both. 
'J  he  firft,  indeed,  might  hope  to  unite  even  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  to  them,  in  a  weak  and  oppreiTive  reign.  If 
grievances  fliould  grow  intolerable  under  lome  prince  as  yet 
unborn  ;  if  redrefs  fnould  become  abfolutely  defperate  ;  if 
liberty  itfelf  fhouid  be  in  imminent  peril  ;  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution  would  juftify  the  refifliance,  that  we  ought  to 
helieve  well  enough  of  pofterity  to  perfuade  ourfelves  would 
be  made  in  luch  an  exigency.  But  vi^ithout  fuch  an  exigency, 
particular  men  would  flatter  themfelves  extremely,  if  they 
hoped  to  make  the  nation  angry  becaufe  they  n-ere  fo.  Pri- 
vate motives  can  never  influence  numbers.  When  a  nation 
revolts,  the  injury  is  national.  This  cafe  therefore  is  remote, 
improbable,  nay,  impofTible,  under  the  lenity,  juftice,  and 
heroieal  fpirit  of  the  prefent  government ;  and  if  I  mentioned 
fuch  an  imaginary  party,  it  was  only  done  that  I  might  omit 
none  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  projects  of  the  fecond  di- 
viflon,  ftated  in  the  fame  hypothetical  manner,  are  furely  too 
extravagant,  and  their  deflgns  too  wicked  to  be  dangerous. 
Difputes  may  arife  hereafter,  in  fome  diftant  tmie,  about  mi- 
nif-ters,  perhaps  about  kings  ;  but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
conftitution  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  always,  diftinguifhed 
from,  and  preferred  to  both,  by  the  Britilh  nation.  Reafons 
muft  arife  in  procefs  of  time,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  to 
oppofe  minifters  and  kings  too;  but  none  can  arife,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  oppofe  fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours.  Better 
minifters,  better  kings,  may  be  hereafter  often  wanted,  and 
fometimes  found,  but  a  better  conftituted  o-overnment  never 
can.     Should  there  be  therefore  ftill  any  fuch  men  as  we  here 
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fuppofe,  among  us,  they  cannot  expe6l,  if  they  are  in  their 
fenfes,  a  national  concurrence  :  and  furely  a  little  refledion 
will  ferve  to  fhew  them,  that  the  fame  reafons  which  make 
them  weaker  now  than  they  were  fome  years  ago,  muft  make 
them  weaker  fome  years  hence  than  they  are  now. 

As  to  the  third  divifion,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  it  is  in  that 
our  greateft  and  almoft  our  whole  danger  centers.  The  others 
cannot  overthrow,  but  thefe  may  undermine  our  liberty.  Ca- 
pable of  being  admitted  into  power  in  all  courts,  and  more 
likely  than  other  men  to  be  fo  in  every  court  except  the  pre- 
fent,  whofe  approved  penetration  and  fpotlefs  innocence  give 
a  certain  excluhon  to  them,  they  may  prevent  any  farther  fe- 
curities  from  being  procured  to  liberty,  till  thofe  already  efta- 
blifhed  are  diffolved  or  perverted.  Since  then  our  principal 
danger  muft  in  all  times  arife  from  thofe  who  belong  to  this 
divifion,  it  is  neceffary  to  (hew,  before  we  conclude  thefe 
difcourfes,  by  what  means  fuch  men  may  carry  on  their  per- 
nicious defigns  with  effedl,  and  by  what  means  they  may  be 
defeated.  Thefe  confiderations  will  lead  us  to  fix  that  point, 
wherein  men  of  all  denominations  ought  to  unite,  and  do 
unite,  and  to  ftate  the  fole  diftindion  of  parties,  which  can 
be  made  with  truth  at  this  time  amono-ft  us. 


I  am,    SIR,    &c. 


Vol.  II.  S  LET- 
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LETTER        X. 
SIR, 

IT  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  how  men  who  are  friends  to  a' 
government,  can  be  enemies  at  the  fame  time  to  the  con- 
ftitution  upon  which  that  government  is  founded.  But  the 
anfwer  will  be  eafy,  if  we  conlider  thefe  two  things  :  firft, 
the  true  diftindlion,  fo  often  confounded  in  writing,  and  al- 
moft  always  in  converfation,  between  conftitution  and  go- 
vernment. By  conflitution  we  mean,  whenever  we  fpeak  with 
propriety  and  exadinefs,  that  alTemblage  of  laws,  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms,  derived  from  certain  fixed  principles  of  reafon, 
directed  to  certain  fixed  objedls  of  public  good,  that  compofe 
the  general  fyftem,  according  to  which  the  community  hath 
agreed  to  be  governed.  By  government  we  mean,  whenever 
we  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner,  that  particular  tenor  of  conduct 
which  a  chief  magiflrate,  and  inferior  magiftrates  under  his 
diredlion  and  influence,  hold  in  the  adminiflration  of  public 
affairs.  We  call  this  a  good  government,  when  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  obfervation  of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  in 
ftiort,  the  whole  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  is  wifely  pur- 
fued,  and  with  a  ftrid;  conformity  to  the  principles  and  objed:s 
of  the  conftitution.  We  call  it  a  bad  government,  when  it 
is  adminiftered  on  other  principles,  and  direded  to  other  ob- 
jects, either  wickedly  or  weakly,  either  by  obtaining  new  laws, 
which  want  this  conformity,  or  by  perverting  old  ones  which 
had  it ;  and  when  this  is  done  without  law,  or  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  we  term  it  a  tyrannical  government.  In  a 
word,^  and  to  bring  this  home  to  our  own  cafe,  conftitution  is 
the  rule  by  which  our  princes  ought  to  govern  at  all  times  ; 
government  is  that  by  which  they  adually  do  govern  at  any 
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particular  time.    One  may  remain  immutable;  the  other  may, 
and  as  human  nature  is  conftituted,  muft  vary.      One  is  the 
criterion  by  which  we  are  to  try  the  other ;  for  furely  we  have 
a  right  to  do  fo,   {ince  if  we  are  to  live  in  fubjedion  to  the 
government  of  our  kings,   our  kings  are  to  govern  in  fub- 
jcdion  to   the  conftitution ;    and    the   conformity   or   non- 
conformity of  their  government  to  it,  prefcribes  the  meafure  of 
our  fubmillion  to  them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution,  and  of  our  prefent  fettlement ;    in  both  of  which, 
tho'  fome  remote  regard  was  had  to  blood,  yet  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  conftitution  manifeftly  determined  the  commu- 
nity to  the  choice  then  made  of  the  perfons  who  fhould  go- 
vern.     Another  thing  to  be  confidered  is  this:   when  perfons 
are  fpoken  of  as  friends  to  the  government,   and  enemies  to 
the  conftitution,  the  term  friendfhip  is  a  little  proftituted,  in 
compliance  with  common  ulage.      Such  men  are  really  inca- 
pable of  friendfliip ;    for  real  friendfhip  can  never  exift  among 
thofe  who  have  baniflied  virtue   and  truth.      They  have  no 
affedion  to  any  but  themfelves ;   no  regard  to   any  intereft 
except  their  own.      Their   fole  attachments   are   fuch   as    I 
mentioned  in  the  laft  letter,   attachments  to  power  and  pro- 
fit, and  when  they  have  contracted  a  load  of  infamy  and  guilt 
in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  an  attachment  to  that  protection,  which 
is  fufiicient  to  procure  them   appearances  of  confideration, 
and  real  impunity.      They  may  bear  the  femblance  of  affec- 
tion to  their  prince,    and  of  zeal  for  his  government ;    but 
they  who  are  falfe  to  the  caufe  of  their  country,  will  not  be 
true  to  any  other  ;  and  the  very  fame  minifter  who  exalts  his 
mafter's  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution,  that  he  may 
govern  without  controul,  or  retire  without  danger,  would  do 
the  reverfe  of  this,  if  any  turn  of  affairs  enabled  him  to  com- 
pound, in  that  manner,   the  better  for  himfelf. 
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Under  a  prince  therefore  tolerably  lioneft,  or  tolerabh'' 
wife,  fuch  men  as  thele  will  have  no  great  fway ;  at  leafc,  thev 
will  not  hold  it  long.  Such  a  prince  will  know,  that  to  unite 
jiimfelf  to  them,  is  to  cliiunite  himfclf  from  his  people  ;  and 
that  he  makes  a  ftupid  bargain,  if  he  prefers  trick  to  policy, 
expedient  to  fyftem,  and  a  cabal  to  the  nation.  Reafon  and 
experience  will  teach  him  that  a  prince  who  does  fo,  muft 
govern  weakly,  ignominioufly  and  precarioufly  ;  whilf!:  he, 
who  engages  all  the  hea.rts,  and  employs  all  the  heads  and 
hands  of  his  people,  governs  with  ftrength,  with  fplen- 
dor,  and  with  fafety,  and  is  fure  oi:  rifing  to  a  degree  of  ab- 
folute  power,  by  maintaining  liberty,  which  the  mofh  fnc- 
cefsful  tyrant  could  never  reach  by  impoling  flavery.  But 
how  fev/  men  (and  princes,  by  their  leaves,  are  men)  have 
been  found  in  times  paft,  or  can  be  hoped  for  in  times  to 
come,  capable  of  governing  by  fuch  arts  as  thefe  ?  Some  can- 
not propofe  the  ends,  nor  fome  employ  the  means  ;  for  fome: 
are  wicked,  and  fome  are  weak.  This  general  divifion  runs 
thro'  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  of  the  multitudes  designed 
to  obey,  and  of  the  few  deligned  to  govern.  It  was  this  de- 
pravity of  multitudes,  as  well  as  their  mutual  wants,  which 
obliged  men  firft  to  enter  into  focieties,  to  depart  from  their 
natural  liberty,  and  to  fubje6t  themfelves  to  government.  It 
was  this  depravity  of  the  few,  (which  is  olten  the  greater, 
becaufe  born  no  better  than  other  men,  they  are  educated' 
worfe)  which  obliged  men  firft  to  fubject  government  to  con- 
flitution,  that  they  might  preferve  focial,  when  they  gave  up 
natural  liberty,  and  not  be  opprefled  by  arbitrary  will.  Kings 
may  have  preceded  lawgivers,  for  aught  I  know,  or  have  pof- 
fibly  been  the  firft  lawgivers,  and  government  by  will  have 
been  eftablifhed  before  government  by  conftitution.  Theseus 
might  reign  at  Athens,  andEuRYTioN  at  Sparta,  long  before 
Solon  gave  laws  to  one,  and  Lycurgus  to  the  other  of  thefe. 
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cities.  Kings  had  governed  Rome,  we  know,  and  confiils 
had  fucceeded  kings,  long  before  the  deeemviri  compiled  a 
body  of  law  ;  and  the  Saxons  had  their  monarchs  before  Ed- 
gar, tho'  the  Saxon  laws  went  under  his  name.  'I  hefe,  and 
a  thoufand  other  inflances  of  the  fame  kind,  will  never  ferve 
to  prove  what  my  Lord  Bacon  would  prove  by  them,  "  *  that 
"  monarchies  do  not  fubfift,  like  other  governments,  by  a 
"  precedent  law,  or  compact;  that  the  original  fubmiflion  to 
"  them  was  natural,  like  the  obedience  ot  a  child  to  his  pa- 
"  rents ;  and  that  allegiance  to  hereditary  monarchs  is  the 
"  work  of  the  law  of  nature."  But  that  which  thefe  exam- 
ples prove  very  plainly  is,  that  however  men  might  fubmit 
voluntarily  in  the  primitive  iimplicity  of  early  ages,  or  be 
fubjedled  by  conqueft  to  a  government  without  a  conftitution, 
yet  they  were  never  long  in  difcovering  that  "  -f  to  live  by 
"  one  man's  will  became  the  caufe  of  all  men's  mifery :"  and 
therefore  they  foon  rejedled  the  yoke,  or  made  it  fit  eafy  on 
their  necks.  They  inftituted  commonwealths,  or  they  li- 
mited monarchies  :  and  here  began  that  flruggle  between  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  fpirit  of  dominion,  which  always 
hath  fubfifted,  and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourfelves  nor 
others,  muft  always  fubfift,  except  in  thofe  inftances,  of 
which  the  moft  antient  hiftories  furnifli  fo  few,  the  reigns  of 
a  Titus,  or  a  Trajan  ;  for  it  might  look  like  flattery  to 
quote  the  prefent  moft  aufpicious  reign. 

To  govern  a  fociety  of  freemen  by  a  conftitution  founded: 
on  the  eternal  rules  of  right  reafon,  and  diredled  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  individual,  is  the  no- 
bleft  prerogative  which  can  belong  to  humanity  ;  and  if  man 
may  be  faid,  without  prophanenefs,  to  imitate  God  in  any  cafe,, 
this  is  the  cafe  :  but  fure  I  am  he  imitates  the  devil,  who  is  fo 

*  Argiim.  in  thecafeof  PosTNATi.         f  Hooker's  Ecclef,  Pol.  1.  i.  fed.  10, 

far 
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far  from  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others,  that  he  makes  his 
own  happinefs  to  coniift  in  the  mifery  of  others ;  who  governs 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  his  pailions,  whatever  appearances  he  is 
forced  fometimes  to  put  on,  who  endeavors  to  corrupt  the  in- 
nocent and  to  enflave  the  free,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  feduce  or 
betray,  whofe  pleafure  is  to  damn,   and  whofe  triumph  is  to 
torment.      Odious  and  execrable  as  this  character  is,  it  is  the 
character  of  every  prince  who  makes  ufe  of  his  power  to  fub- 
vert,  or  even  to  weaken  that  conftitution,  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  government.      When   fuch  a   prince   fills  a 
throne  with  fuperior  parts,  liberty  is  in  the  utmoft  peril;  nor 
does  the  danger  diminifh  in  proportion,  if  he  happens  to  want 
them.      Such  men  as  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of,  (friends  to  the 
government  and  enemies  to  the  conftitution)  will  be  always  at 
hand  to  fupply  his  defeats ;  for  as  they  are  the  willing  inftru- 
ments  of  a  wicked  prince,  they  are  the  ready  prompters  of  a 
weak  one.      They  may  fink  into  the  mafs  of  the  people,   and 
difappear  in  a  good  and  a  wife  reign,  or  work  themfelves  into 
power  under  falfe  colors.      "  Sed  genus  immortale  manet." 
Their  race  will  continue  as  long  as  ambition  and  avarice  pre- 
vail in  the  world,    and  there  will  be  bad  citizens  as  long  as 
there  are  bad  men.      The  good  ought  therefore  to  be  always 
on  their  guard  againft  them,  and  whatever  difguife  they  af- 
fume,  whatever  veils  they  caft  over  their  conduct,    they  will 
never  be  able  to  deceive  thofe  long,  who  obferve  conftantly  the 
difference  between   conftitution  and  government,    and  v^ho 
have  virtue  enough  to  preferve  the  caufe  of  the  former,  how 
unprofitable  foever  it  may  be  at  all  times,  and  how  unpopu- 
lar foever  at  fome. — But  I  ramble  too  long  in  generals.      It 
is  high  time    I   fhould  come  to   thofe   particular  meafures, 
by  which  the  men  I  have  defcribed  are  moft  likely  to  carry  on 
their  defigns  againft  our  conftitution  ;   after  which  I  fhall  fay 
iomething  of  the  methods,  by  which  alone  their  defigns  may 

be 
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be  prevented,  or  will  be  defeated,  if  a  national  union  oppofe 
itfelf  by  fuch  methods  as  thcfe,  in  time,   to  them. 

Now  that  I  may  do  this  the  better,  and  make  what  I  have 
to  fay  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  give  me  leave  to  fuppofe,  tho'  I 
fpeak  of  a  remote  time,  and  fuch  an  one  as  we  ought  to  hope 
will  never  come,  that  our  national  circumftances  will  be  juft 
the  fame  as  they  are  now,  and  our  conftitution  as  far  diftant 
as  it  now  is  from  that  point  of  perfection,  to  which  the  revolu- 
tion ought  to  have  brought  it,  might  have  brought  it,  and  hath 
given  the  nation  a  right  to  expedl  that  it  fhould  be  brought. 
The  completion  of  that  glorious  deliverance  is  ftill  imperfect, 
after  five  and  forty  years,  notwithftanding  the  hopes  then 
given,  the  engagements  then  taken,  and  the  opportunities 
that  have  fince  arifen.  How  this  hath  happened,  by  what 
arts  this  juftice  to  the  conftitution  hath  been  hitherto  evaded, 
fometimes  in  favor  of  one  government,  and  fometimes  in  fa- 
vor of  another,  might  eafily  be  fhewn,  and  proved  too,  be- 
yond contradi6lion.  But  I  had  rather  exhort  than  reproach, 
and  efpecially  at  a  time  when  a  ftrong  tendency  appears 
among  men  of  all  denominations  to  fuch  a  national  union,  as 
will  effedually  obtain  the  complete  fettlement  of  our  confti- 
tution, which  hath  been  fo  long  delayed,  if  it  be  honeftly, 
prudently,   and  vigorouily  improved. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  if  ever  fuch  men  as  call  themfelves 
friends  to  the  government,  but  are  real  enemies  of  the  con- 
ftitution, prevail,  they  will  make  it  a  capital  point  of  their 
wicked  policy  to  keep  up  a  ftanding  army.  Falfe  appearances 
of  reafon  for  it  will  never  be  wanting,  as  long  as  there  are  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown  ;  tho'  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  employ,  in  defence  of  liberty,  an  inftrument  fo  often  em-^ 
ployed  to  deftroy  it ;  tho'  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  maintain  that  any  government  ought,  to  make  ufe  of  the 

fame 
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fame  expedient  to  fupport  itfelf,  as  another  government,  on 
the  ruins  of  which  this  government  ftands,  was  fubverted  for 
ufing  ;  tho'  nothing  can  be  proved  more  manifeftly  by  expe- 
rience than  thefe  two  proportions,  that  Britain  is  enabled,  by 
her  fituation,  to  fupport  her  government,  when  the  bulk  of 
her  people  are  for  it,  without  employing  any  means  inconfifl- 
ent  with  her  conftitution  ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  not  only  always  for  the  government,  when  the  government 
fupports  the  conftitution,  but  are  even  hard  and  flow  to  be 
detached  from  it,  when  the  government  attacks  or  undermines 
the  conftitution,  and  when  they  are  by  confequence  both 
juftified  in  relifting,  and  even  obliged  in  confcience  to  refift 
the  government. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  argued  lately,  that  pretenders  abroad  are 
a  fecurity  at  home,  and  that  a  government  expofed  to  their 
attacks,  will  never  venture  to  attack  the  conftitution.  I  have 
been  told  too,  that  thefe  notions  were  entertained  by  fome 
who  drew  many  political  confeouences  from  them  at  the  revo- 
lution. But  if  any  of  thofe  perfons  are  ftill  alive,  I  perfuade 
myfelf  that  they  have  altered  this  opinion,  ftnce  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion will  furnifh  at  all  times  pretences  of  danger  ;  fmce  pre- 
tences of  danger  to  a  government,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
will  be  always  urged  with  plauftbility,  and  generally  with 
fuccefs,  for  obtaining  new  powers,  or  for  ftraining  old  ones ; 
and  fmce  whilft  thofe  who  mean  well  to  the  govenmient,  are 
impofed  upon  by  thofe  who  mean  ill  to  the  conftitution,  all 
true  concern  for  the  latter  is  loft  in  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the 
former,  and  the  moft  important  is  ventured  to  fave  the  leaft 
important,  when  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have  been 
expofed,  if  falfe  alarms  had  not  been  raflily  and  too  impli- 
citly taken,  or  if  true  alarms  had  not  given  unneceffary 
ftrength  to  the  government,  at  the  expence  of  weakening 
the  conftitution. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  what  hath  been  faid,  I  do  not  Imagine 
that  an  army  would  be  employed  by  thefe  men,  dire6lly  and 
at  hrft,  aii-ainft  the  nation  and  national  liberty.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  any  men  can  arife  in  future  times,  capable 
of  attempting,  in  this  manner,  what  fomc  men  in  our  age, 
who  call  themfelvcs  friends  to  the  government,  have  been  lo 
weak,  and  fo  imprudent  as  to  avow  in  print,  and  publilli  to 
the  nation.  To  deftroy  Britifh  liberty  with  an  army  of  Bri- 
tons, is  not  a  meafure  fo  fure  of  fuccefs  as  fome  people  may 
believe.  To  corrupt  the  parliament  is  a  flower,  but  might 
prove  a  more  effediual  method  ;  and  two  or  three  hundred 
mercenaries  in  the  two  houfes,  if  they  could  be  lifted  there, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  conftitution,  than  ten  times  as 
many  thoufands  in  red  and  in  blue  out  of  them.  Parlia- 
ments are  the  true  guardians  of  liberty.  For  this  principally 
they  were  inftituted  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  article  of  that 
great  and  noble  truft,  which  the  colledlive  body  of  the  people 
of  Britain  repofes  in  the  reprefentative.  But  then  no  flavery  can 
be  fo  effe6lually  brought  and  fixed  upon  us  as  parliamentary 
flavery.  By  the  corruption  of  parliament,  and  the  abfolute 
influence  of  a  king,  or  his  minifter,  on  the  two  houfes,  we 
return  into  that  ftate,  to  deliver  or  fecure  us  from  which 
parliaments  w^ere  inftituted,  and  are  really  governed  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  Our  whole  conftitution  is  at 
once  dillblved.  Many  fecurities  to  liberty  are  provided,  but 
the  integrity  which  depends  on  the  freedom  and  the  inde- 
pendency of  parliament,  is  the  key-ftone  that  keeps  the 
whole  together.  If  this  be  fhaken,  our  conftitution  totters. 
If  it  be  quite  removed,  our  conftitution  falls  into  ruin. 
That  noble  fabric,  the  pride  of  Britain,  the  envy  of  her 
neighbours,  raifed  by  the  labor  of  fo  many  centuries,  re- 
paired at  the  expence  of  fo  many  millions,  and  cemented  by 
fuch  a  profufion  of  blood  ;    that  noble  fabric,   I  fay,  which 

Vol.  II.  T  was 
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was  able  to  refift  the  united  efforts  of  fo  many  races  of  giants, 
may  be  demolifhed  by  a  race  of  pigmies.      The  integrity  of 
parliament  is  a  kind  of  palladium,  a  tutelary  goddefs,  who 
protcds  our  ftate.      When  flie   is   once   removed,    we    may 
become   the   prey    of  any    enemies.      No  Agamemnon,    no 
Achilles  will  be  wanted  to  take  our  city.      Thersites  him- 
felf  will  be  fufficient  for  fuch  a  conqueft.      But  I  need  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  this   fubjed:.      There  is  no  man,    who 
thinks  at  all,    can  fail  to  fee  the  feveral  fatal  confequences 
which  will  neceilarily  flow  from  this  one  fource,  whenever  it 
fhall  be  opened.      If  the  reafon  of  the  thing  does  not  ftrike 
him  enough,  experience  muft.      The  Angle  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth  will  ferve  to  fhew,    that  no  tyranny  can  be  more 
fevere   than  that  which  is   exercifed  by  a  concert  with  par- 
liament ;    that  arbitrary  will  may  be  made  the  fole  rule  of 
government,   even  whilft  the  names  and  forms  of  a  free  con- 
ftitution   are  preferved  ;   that  for  a  prince,    or  his  minifter, 
to  become  our  tyrant,    there  is   no   need  to  abolifh  parlia- 
ments ;    there  is  no  need  that  he  who  is  mafter  ot  one  part 
of  the  legiflature,   fhould  endeavor  to  abolifli  the  other  two, 
when  he  can  ufe,  upon  every  occaflon,    the  united  ftrength 
of  the  whole  ;    there   is   no  need  he  fliould  be  a  tyrant  in 
the  grofs,  when  he  can  be  fo  in  detail  ;   nor  in  name,   when 
he  can  be  fo  in  effeft  ;    that  for  parliaments  to  effablifli  ty- 
ranny,  there  is   no  need  therefore  to  repeal  magna  charta, 
or   any   other  of  the  great   fupports   of  our  liberty.      It   is 
enough,   if  tliey  put  themfelves  corruptly  and  fervilely  un- 
der the  influence  of  fuch  a  prince,  or  fuch  a  minifter. — On 
the  whole,    I  conclude,   that  in  the  poffible  cafe   here  fup- 
pofed,    the  firfl;  and  principal  object  will   be  to  defl:roy  the 
conftitution,   under  pretence  of  preferving  the  government, 
by  corrupting   our  parliaments.      I  am  the  better  founded 
in  concluding  that  this  may  happen  in  fome  future  age,    by 
^  what 
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what  wc  may  obferve  in  our  own.  There  is  riircly  but  too 
much  reafon  to  fufpe(5t  that  the  enemies  ol  our  conftitution 
may  attempt  hereafter  to  govern  by  corruption,  when  wc 
hear  and  fee  the  friends  and  advocates  of  our  prefent  mofl 
incorrupt  minifter  harangue  and  fcribble  in  favor  of  corrup- 
tion ;  when  it  is  pleaded  for  and  recommended,  as  a  nc- 
ceflary  expedient  ol-  government,  by  fome  men,  of  all  ranks 
and  orders  ;  not  only  by  profelTed  hirelings,  who  write  that 
they  may  eat,  but  by  men  who  have  talked  and  written 
themfelves  already  out  of  their  native  obfcurity  and  penurv, 
by  affeding  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  :  not  only  by  fuch 
as  thefe,  but  by  men  whofe  birth,  education,  and  fortune, 
aggravate  their  crime  and  their  folly  ;  by  men,  whom  ho- 
nor at  leall  fhould  reftrain  from  favoring  fo  difhonorable  a 
eaufe  ;  and  by  men,  whofe  peculiar  obligations  to  preach  up 
morality,  fhould  reftrain  them,  at  leaPc,  from  being  the 
preachers  of  an  immorality,  above  all  others,  abominable  in 
it's  nature,   and  pernicious  in  it's  effedls. 

;  .,*  These  men  are  ready,  I  know,  to  tell  us,   that  the  influ- 

il"^  '  ence  they  plead  for  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of 

thofe  who  govern  ;   that  corruption  ferves  to  oil  the  wheels 

of  government,  and  to  render  the  adminiftration  more  fmootli 

and   eafy  ;   and   that   it  can  never  be   of  dangerous    confe- 

quence  under  the  prefent  father  of  our  country. — Abfurd 

and  wicked   triflers  !    "  According  to  them,    our  excellent 

conftitution"    (as  one  of  your  correfpondents  hath  obferved 

extremely  well)   "  is  no  better  than  a  jum.ble  of  incompati- 

*•'   ble  powers,   which  would  feparate  and  fall  to   pieces  of 

*'   themfelves,   unlefs  reftrained  and  upheld  by  fuch  honor- 

"  able  methods  as  thofe  of  bribery  and  corruption."     They 

"  would  prove,    "  that  the  form  of  our  government  is  de- 

"  fedtive  to  a  degree  of  ridiculoufnefs."      But  the  ridicule, 

T   2  as 
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as  well  as  the  iniquity,  is  their  own.  A  good  govern- 
ment can  want  no  power,  under  the  prelent  conftitu- 
tion.  A  bad  one  may,  and  it  is  fit  it  iLould.  Popularity 
is  the  expedient  of  one,  and  will  effedually  fupport  it.  No- 
thing but  corruption  can  fupport  the  other.  If  there  was  a 
real  dehciency  of  power  in  the  crown,  it  ought  to  be  fup- 
plied,  no  doubt.  The  old  whimfies  of  prerogative  fhould 
not  be  revived  ;  but  limitations  ought  to  be  taken  off,  or 
new  powers  to  be  given.  The  friends  of  liberty  acknow- 
ledge that  a  balance  of  the  powers,  divided  among  the  three 
parts  of  the  legiflature,  is  effential  to  our  conftitution,  and 
neceffary  to  fupport  it.  The  friends  of  liberty  therefore 
would  concur,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  point,  with  the  friends 
oi^  the  miniftry  ;  for  the  former  are  friends  to  order,  and 
enemies  to  licence.  For  decency's  fake,  therefore,  let  the  de- 
bate be  put  on  this  iffue.  Let  it  be  fuch  a  debate  as  freemen 
may  avow  without  blufhing.  To  argue  from  this  fuppofed 
deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown,  in  favor  of  a  fcheme  of 
government  repugnant  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  is  fuch 
an  inftance  of  abandoned,  villainous  profliitution,  as  the  mofl 
■corrupt  ages  never  faw,  and  as  will  place  the  prefent  age, 
with  infamous  pre-eminence,  at  the  head  of  them,  unlefs 
the  nation  do  itfelf  juftice,  and  fix  the  brand  on  thofe  who 
ought  alone  to  bear  it. — Thus  much  for  the  iniquity  of 
the  practice  pleaded  for.  As  to  the  danger  of  it,  let  us  agree 
that  a  prince  of  fuch  magnanimity  and  juftice  as  our  pre- 
fent monarch,  can  never  be  tempted  by  any  fordid  motives 
to  forget  the  recent  obligation  which  he  and  his  family 
have  to  the  Britifh  nation,  by  whom  they  were  made  kings ; 
nor  to  aim  at  greater  power  and  wealth  than  are  confiftent 
with  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution  they  are  intrufted  to  pre- 
ferve,  and  obliged  to  fecure.  Allowing  this  to  be  our  pre- 
fent 
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fent  cafe,  (and  concerning  our  prefent  cafe,  there  are  not 
two  opinions,  I  dare  fay,  in  the  whole  nation)  yet  ftill  the 
fymptoms  I  have  mentioned,  fhew  that  the  poifon,  with 
which  thefe  pretended  friends  of  the  government,  and  real 
enemies  of  the  conftitution,  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind, 
hath  made  fome  progrefs  ;  and  if  this  progrefs  be  not  imme- 
diately checked  by  proper  antidotes,  and  the  power  of  poi- 
foning  taken  from  thefe  empirics,  the  difeafe  will  grow  incu- 
rable. The  laft  difmal  effe6t  of  it  may  not,  or  if  you  pleafe, 
cannot  happen  in  this  reign  ;  but  it  may,  nay  it  muil:  hap- 
pen in  fome  other,  unlefs  we  prevent  it  effedually  and  foon: 
and  what  feafon  more  proper  to  prevent  it  in,  and  to  com- 
plete the  fecurity  of  our  liberties,  than  the  reign  of  a  prince, 
for  whom  the  nation  hath  done  fo  much,  and  from  whom, 
by  confequence,  the  nation  hath  a  right  to  exped  fo  much  ? 
King  William  delivered  us  from  popery  and  flavery.  There 
was  wifdom  in  his  councils,  and  fortitude  in  his  condu6l.  He 
fleered  thro'  many  real  difficulties  at  home,  and  he  fought 
our  battles  abroad  ;  and  yet  thofe  points  of  fecurity,  which 
had  been  negleded,  or  not  fufficiently  provided  for  in  the 
honey- moon  of  his  acceflion,  were  continually  preffed  upon 
him,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  The  men  who 
preffed  them  were  called  Jacobites,  tories,  republicans,  :^nd 
incendiaries  too  ;  not  from  the  throne  indeed,  but  by  the 
clamor  of  thofe,  who  fhewed  great  indifference  at  leaft  for 
the  conftitution,  whilft  they  affecled  great  zeal  for  the 
government.  They  fucceeded  however  in  part,  and  we  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  fuccefs.  If  they  did  not  fucceed  in  the 
whole  ;  if  the  fettlement  neceffary  to  fecure  our  liberty,  and 
therefore  intended  at  the  revolution,  be  not  yet  complete,  let 
us  be  perfuaded,  and  let  us  act  on  that  perfuafion,  that 
the    honor   of   completing   it   was    referved    to    crown    the 
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glories  of  the  prefent  reign.  To  finifh  the  great  work, 
which  king  "William  began,  of  eftablifhing  the  liberties  of 
Britain  on  firm  and  durable  foundations,  muft  be  reputed  an 
honor  furely  ;  and  to  whom  can  this  honor  belong  more 
juftly  than  to  a  prince,  who  emulates,  in  fo  remarkable  a 
manner,  all  the  other  heroic  virtues  of  his  renowned  prede- 
cejGTor  ? 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 
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IF  it  was  poflible  for  any  man,  who  hath  the  Icall  know- 
ledge of  our  conftitution,  to  doubt  in  good  earned  whe- 
ther the  prefervation  of  public  freedom  depends  on  the  pre- 
fervation  of  parliamentary  freedom,  his  doubts  might  be  re- 
moved, and  his  opinion  decided,  one  would  imagine,  by  this 
fingle,   obvious  remark,    that  all  the  deligns  of  our  princes 
againft  liberty,    fince  parliaments  began  to  be  eftabliilied  on 
the  model  ftill  fubfifting,   have  been  direded  conftantly  to 
one  of  thefe  two  points,  either  to  obtain  fuch  parliaments  as 
they  could  govern,  or  elfe  to  ftand  all  the  difficulties,  and  to 
run  all  the  hazards  of  governing  without  parliaments.      The 
means  principally  employed  to   the   firft  of  thefe  purpofes 
have  been  undue  influences  on  the  elections  of  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  on  thefe  members  when  chofen. 
When  fuch  influences  could  be  employed  fuccefsfully,    they 
have  anfwered  all  the  ends  of  arbitrary  will ;    and  when  they 
could  not  be  fo  employed,   arbitrary  will  hath  been   forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  conftitution.      This  hath  been  the  cafe,  not 
only  fince,   but  before  that  great  change  in  the  balance  of 
property,    which  began  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  feventh 
and  Henry  the  eighth,  and  carried  a  great  part  of  that  weight 
into  the  fcale  of  the  commons,  which  had  lain  before  in  the 
fcale  of  the  peers  and  clergy. 

If  we  look  back  as  far  as  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  asra  pretty  near  to  that  when  parliaments  received 
their  prefent  form,  we  fhall  find  both  thefe  means  employed 
by  one  of  the  worft  of  our  kings,  Richard  the  fecond.      That 
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he  might  obtain  his  will,  which  was  rafh,  he  direded  man- 
dates to  his  Hieriffs,  (officers  of  the  crown,  and  appointed  by 
the  crown  ;  for  fuch  they  were  then,  and  fuch  they  ftill  are) 
to  return  certain  perfons  nominated  by  himfelf :  and  thus  he 
acquired  an  undue  influence  over  the  elections.  In  the  next 
place,  he  obliged  the  perfons  thus  returned,  fometimes  by 
threats  and  terror,  and  fometimes  by  gilts,  to  confent  to  thofe 
things  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  realm  :  and  thus  he  ac- 
quired an  undue  influence  over  the  houfe  of  commons.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  rafh,  headflrong 
prince,  and  the  Higgeftions  of  his  wicked  minifters,  guided 
the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  might  purfue  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind  through 
feveral  fucceeding  reigns ;  but  to  avoid  lengthening  thefe 
letters,  which  are  grown  perhaps  too  long  already,  let  us  de- 
fcend  at  once  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  fecond,  for 
in  that  we  fhall  find  examples  of  all  the  means  which  a  court 
that  hath  common  fenfe,  and  a  prince  who  will  not  fet  his 
crown  on  the  caft  of  a  dye,  can  take  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  liberty,  either  by  governing  parliaments,  or 
by  governing  without  them. 

Now  the  firfl:  attempt  of  this  kind,  which  king  Charles 
made  againft  the  conftitution,  was  this:  he  improved  and  ma- 
naged the  fpirit  of  the  firft  parliament  he  called,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  two  houfes  obfequious  to  his  will,  almoft  in  every  cafe; 
and  having  got  the  triennial  bill  repealed,  he  kept  the  fame 
parliament  in  being  for  many  years  by  prorogations,  which 
crept  into  cuflom  long  before  his  time,  but  were  ftill  a  mo- 
dern invention  with  refpedl  to  the  primitive  inftitution  of  par- 
liaments, and  wholly  repugnant  to  the  antient  practice.  Thus 
he  eftablilh^d  a  ftanding  parliament,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of 
it,   as  dangerous  as  a  ftanding  army,   and  may  become,    in 
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fome  conjundlurcs,  much  more  fatal  to  liberty.  When  the 
meafures  of  his  adminiftration  grew  too  bad,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  them  too  apparent  to  be  defended  and  fupported, 
even  in  that  parliament,  and  even  by  a  party-fpirit,  he  had 
recourfe  to  a  fecond  attempt,  that  is,  to  corruption  ;  and 
Clifford  firft  lifted  a  mercenary  band  of  friends  to  the  go- 
vernment againfl:  the  conftitution. — Let  us  obfervc  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  as  we  pafs  along,  that  a  national  party,  luch  a 
party  as  the  court  adopts,  in  contradiftinftion  to  fuch  a  party 
as  it  creates,  will  always  retain  fome  national  principles,  fome 
regard  to  the  conftitution.  They  may  be  tranfported,  or  fur- 
prifed,  during  the  heat  of  conteft  efpecially,  into  meafures  of 
long  and  fatal  confequence.  They  may  be  carried  on,  for  a 
certain  time  and  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  lufts  of  vengeance 
and  of  power,  in  order  to  wreak  one  upon  their  adverfaries, 
and  to  fecure  the  other  to  themfelves.  But  a  national  party 
will  never  be  the  inftruments  of  completing  national  ruin. 
They  will  become  the  adverfaries  of  their  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  their  adverfaries,  to  prevent  it  ;  and  the  minifter 
who  periifts  in  fo  villainous  a  project,  by  what  name  foever  he 
may  affe6l  to  diftinguiili  himfelf  and  his  followers,  will  be 
found  really  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  not  of  a  party.  But  the 
diiference  between  one  and  the  other  is  fo  vilible,  and  the 
boundaries  where  party  ceafes  and  fadion  commences,  are  fo 
flrongly  marked,  that  it  is  fufiicient  to  point  at  them. 

I  RETURN  therefore,  and  obferve  that  when  the  fpirit  of  party 
failed  king  Charles,  and  the  corruption  he  employed  proved 
ineffedual,  he  refolved  to  govern  for  a  time  without  parlia- 
ments, and  to  employ  that  time,  as  foon  as  he  had  checked 
the  fpirit  of  one  party,  by  inflaming  that  of  another,  in  garb- 
ling corporations.  He  had  found  by  experience,  that  it  v/as 
impollible  to  corrupt  the  ftream  in  any  great  degree,  as  long 
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as  the  fountain  continued  pure.  He  applied  himfelf  therefore 
to  fpread  the  taint  of  the  court  in  them,  and  to  poifon  thofe 
fprings,  from  whence  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  conftitutioii 
flow.  This  was  the  third,  the  laft,  and  by  much  the  moft 
dangerous  expedient  employed  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  to  under- 
mine our  liberties.  The  effedl  of  it  he  did  not  live  to  fee, 
but  we  may  ealily  conje6lure  what  it  would  have  been. 

The  ufe  I  make  of  what  hath  been  here  faid  is  this  :  the 
defign  of  the  revolution  being  not  only  to  fave  us  from  the  im- 
mediate attempts  on  our  religion  and  liberty,  made  by  king 
James,  but  to  fave  us  from  all  other  attempt^  which  had  been 
made,  or  might  be  made,  of  the  fame  tendency  ;  to  renew 
and  ftrengthen  our  conftitution  ;  *  "-to  eftablifh  the  peace, 
"  honor  and  happinefs  of  thefe  nations  upon  lafting  founda- 
*•'  tions, — and  to  procure  a  fettlement  of  the  religion,  and  of 
*'  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  fubjecls,  upon  fo  fure  a 
"  foundation,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's 
"  relapling  into  the  like  miferies  at  any  time  hereafter."  This; 
being,  I  fay,  the  avov/ed  deiign  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
nation  having  engaged  in  it  on  a  confidence  that  all  this  would, 
be  effedually  performed,  the  defign  ot  the  revolution  was  not 
accomplifhed,  the  benefit  of  it  was  net  feeured  to  us,  the  juft 
expectations  of  the  nation  could  not  be  anfwered,  unlefs  the. 
freedom  of  eledions,  and  the  frequency,  integrity  and  inde- 
pendency of  parliaments  were  fufiiciently  provided  for.  Thefe. 
are  the  eifentials  of  Britilh  liberty.  Defeds  in  other  parts  o£ 
the.  conftitution  can  never  be  fatal,  if  thefe  are  preferved  intire.. 
But  defedis  in  thefe  will  foondeftroy  the  conftitution,  tho'  every 
other  part  of  it  ftiould  be  fo  preferved.   However  it  happened, . 

*  See  the  jirince  of  Orange's  declaration; 
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the  truth  and  notoriety  of  the  ^a.6k  oblige  us  to  fay,  that  thefe 
important  conditions,  without  which  liberty  can  never  be  fc- 
cure,  were  almoft  wholly  negleded  at  the  revolution.     The 
claim  of  right  declares,   indeed,   that  "   elections   ought  to 
"  be  free  ;    that  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates  ought  not  to 
"  be  impeached  or  queflioned  out  of  parliament  ;    and  that 
"  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently."    But  fuch  decla- 
rations, however  folemnly  made,  are  nothing  better  than  pomp- 
ous trifles,    if  they  ftand  alone  ;    produdive  of  no  good  ; 
and  thus  far  productive  of  ill,  that*they  ferve  to  amufe  man- 
kind in  points  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  wherein  it  con- 
cerns them  the  moft  nearly  neither  to  be  deceived,  nor  fo  much 
as  amufed.      Thefe  were  rights,  no  doubt,   to  which  the  na- 
tion had  an  indifputable  claim.   But  then  they  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  claimed,  fince  they  had  been  fo  often  and  fo 
lately  invaded.    That  they  were  not  more  than  claimed,  that 
they  were  not  effedlually  afferted  and  fecured,   at  this  time, 
gave  very  great  and  immediate  diffatisfaClion  ;   and  they  who 
were  called  whigs  in  thofe  days,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
the  loudnefs  of  their  complaints.    Thus,  for  inftance,  they  in- 
iifted  that  there  could  be  no  *  "  real  fettlement ;  nay,  that  it 
*'  was  a  jeft  to  talk  of  a  fettlement,  till  the  manner  and  time 
*'  of  calling  parliaments,  and  their  fitting  when  called,  were 
"  fully  determined  :"  and  this  in  order  to  prev^ent  the  pradice 
of  "  keeping  one  and  the  fame  parliament  fo  long  on  foot, 
**  till  the  majority  was  corrupted  by  offices,  gifts  and  penfions." 
They  infifled  that  the  aflurances  given  at  the  revolution  had 
led  them  to  think,  that  -f  "  the  antient,  legal  courfe  of  an- 
*'  nually  chofen  parliaments  would  have  been  immediately  re- 
*'  f-tored;"  and  the  particular  circumftances  of  king  William, 

*  See  confiderations  concerning  the  (late  of  the  nation,  by  Mr.  Hambden,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1692. 

j-  An  enquiry,  or  a  difcourfe,  &c.  publifhed  in  1693. 
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who  had  received  the  crown  by  gift  of  the  people,  and  who 
had  renewed  the  original  contrad;  with  the  people,  which  are 
precifely  the  circumftances  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  were 
urged  as  particular  reafons  for  the  nation  to  exped  his  com- 
pliance. 

The  frequent  fitting  of  parliament  was  indeed  provided  for, 
indiredlly  and  in  confequence,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
which  foon  followed  the  revolution.  This  war  made  annual' 
fupplies  necelTary  ;  and,  Wfore  it  was  over,  the  fame  neceffity 
of  annual  feffions  of  parliament  came  to  be  eftablifhed,  as  it 
continues  to  this  hour,  by  the  great  alteration  made  with  rela- 
tion to  the  public  revenue.  The  whole  public  revenue  had  been 
the  king's  formerly.  Parliamentary  aids  were,  in  thofe  days, 
extraordinary  and  occalional  ;  and  things  came  to  that  pafs  at 
laft,  that  parliaments  were  more  frequently,  or  more  rarely 
convened,  jufl;  as  courts  had  more  frequent  or  more  rare  occa- 
iions  for  fuch  fupplies.  But  king  William  began  to  be,  and. 
all  our  princes  {ince  him  have  continued  to  be,  only  proprie- 
tors for  life  of  that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  their  civil  lift  ;  altho'they  are  intrufted  ftill  with  the 
management  of  the  whole,  and  are  even  the  ftewards  of  the 
public  creditors  for  that  part  which  is  the  private  property  of 
thefe  creditors.  This  is  the  prefent  ftate,  fufficiently  known, 
but  neceffary  to  be  mentioned  particularly  on  this  occafion:- 
and  this  muft  continue  to  be  the  ftate,  unlefs  fome  prince 
fhould  arife  hereafter,  who,  being  advifed  by  a  defperate  mini- 
fter,  abetted  by  a  mercenary  fadion,  fupported  by  a  ftanding 
army,  and  inftigated,  like  Richard  the  fecond,  by  the  *  "rafti- 
"  nefs  of  his  own  temper,"  may  lay  rapacious  hands  on  all  the 
funds^that  have  been  created,  and  by  applying  illegally  what 

^  *  Per.  immoderatam  vohintatem. 
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he  may  raife  legally,  convert  the  whole  to  his  own  ufe,  and  fo  efta- 
blifh  arbitrary  power,  by  depriving  at  one  ftroke  many  of  his 
fubjefts  of  their  property,  and  all  ot  them  of  their  liberty.  Till 
this  happens,    (and   heaven  forbid  that  it  fliould  be  ever  at- 
tempted !)  fefHons  of  parliament  muft  be  annually  held,   or 
the  government  itfelf  be  diftreffed.    But  neither  is  this  fuch  a 
dired:  and  full  fecurity  as  the  importance  of  the  thing  requires ; 
nor  does  the  fecurity  of  our  liberty  coniift  only  in  frequent 
feflions  of  parliaments,  but  it  confifts  likewife  in  frequent  new 
parliaments.      Nay,  it  confifls  fo  much  more  in  this  than  in 
the  other,  that  the  former  may  tend  without  the  latter,  even 
more  than  the  difcontinuance  of  parliaments,  to  the  lofs  of 
liberty.    This  was  forefeen  by  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution. 
According  to  that,  altho'  it  became  in  time,  by  the  courfe  of 
events,  and  infenfible  alterations,  no  longer  neceflary  to  call  par- 
liaments once,    or  even  twice  in  a  year,  which  had  been  the 
more  antient  pradice,  yet  ftill  our  kings  continued  under  an 
incapacity  of  proceeding  long  in  government,  with  any  tolera- 
ble eafe  and  fafety  to  themfelves,  without  the  concurrence  and 
affiftance  of  thefe  afTemblies.   According  to  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion, as  parliaments  were  to  be  held,  fo  they  were  to  be  chofen 
frequently  ;   and  the  opinion,  that  the  "  holding  and  conti- 
''  nuance  of  parliaments  depended  abfolutely  on  the  will  of 
*'  the  prince,"  may  be  juftly  ranked  amongft  thofe  attempts, 
that  were  made  by  fome  men  to  fet  the  law,  whilft  others  en- 
deavored to  fet  the  gofpel,   on   the   lidri   of  arbitrary  power. 
This  is  the  plain  intent  and  fcheme  of  our  conftitution,  which 
provides  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ftiould  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  communicate  together  about  national 
grievances ;   to  complain  of  them,  and  to  obtain  the  redrcfs  of 
them,  in  an  orderly,  folemn,  legal  manner  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple ihould  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  their  repre- 
fentatives to  account,   as  it  were,,  for  the  difcHarge   of  the 
7  teufii 
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truft  committed  to  them,  and  of  approving  or  difapproving 
their  condu6t,  by  electing  or  not  eiedling  them  anew.  Thus 
>our  conftitution  fuppofes  that  princes  may  abufe  their  power, 
and  parliaments  betray  their  truft  ;  and  provides,  as  far  as 
human  wifdom  can  provide,  that  neither  one  uor  the  other 
may  be  able  to  do  fo  long,  without  a  fufEcient  control.  If 
■the  crown,  indeed,  perfifts  in  ufurping  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  mal-adminiftration  ;  and  if  the 
prince  who  wears  it  proves  deaf,  as  our  princes  have  fometimes 
been,  to  the  voice  of  his  parliament  and  his  people,  there  re- 
mains no  remedy  in  the  fyflem  of  the  conftitution.  The  con- 
ftitution is  broken  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  prince,  and  the  * 
*'  people  muft  appeal  to  heaven  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
*'  where  they  have  no  judge  on  earth."  Thus  if  a  parliament 
Should  periift  in  abetting  mal-adminiftration,  or  any  way  give 
up  thofe  liberties  which  they  were  intrufted  to  maintain,  no 
doubt  can  be  made  but  that  the  people  would  be  in  the  fame 
cafe  ;  fince  their  reprefentatives  have  no  more  right  to  betray 
tliem,  than  their  kings  have  to  ufurp  upon  them  :  and  by  con- 
fequence  they  would  acquire  the  fame  right  of  appealing  to 
heaven,  if  our  conftitution  had  not  provided  a  remedy  againft 
this  evil,  which  could  not  be  provided  againft  the  other  ;  but 
our  conftitution  hath  provided  fuch  a  remedy  in  the  frequent 
fuccellion  of  new  parliaments,  by  which  there  is  not  time  fuf- 
iicient  given,  to  form  a  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  into  a  minifterial  cabal  ;  or  by  which,  if  this  fhould 
happen,  fuch  a  cabal  muft  be  foon  broken.  Thefe  reflections, 
and  luch  others  as  they  naturally  fuggeft,  are  fufficient  to  con- 
vince any  thinking  man,  firft,  that  nothing  could  make  it 
fafe,  nor  therefore  reafonable,  to  repofe  in  any  fet  of  men 
whatfoever,  fo  great  a  truft  as  the  colledive  body  delegates  to 

"*  Locke's  Eflay  upon  Government,  chap.   14, 
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the  reprefentative  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  fhortnefs  of  the  _ 
term  for  which  this  truft  is  delegated.  Secondly,  that  every  ,  / 
prolongation  of  this  term  is  therefore,  in  it's  degree,  imfafe  for 
the  people  ;  that  it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and  endangers  li- 
berty by  the  very  powers  given  for  it's  preferv^ation.  Thirdly, 
that  fiich  prolongations  expofe  the  nation,  in  the  pofTible  cafe 
of  having  a  corrupt  parliament,  to  lofe  the  great  advantage 
which  our  conftitution  hath  provided,  of  curing  the  evil, 
before  it  grows  confirmed  and  defperare,  by  the  gentle  me- 
thod of  chufing  a  new  reprefentative,  and  reduce  the  nation, 
by  confequence,  to  have  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  fub- 
mitting  or  refifting  ;  tho'  fubmiffion  will  be  as  grievous,  and 
refiftance  much  more  difficult,  when  the  legiflature  betrays 
it's  truft,  than  when  the  king  alone  abufes  his  power. — Thefe 
reflexions,  I  fay,  are  fufficient  to  prove  thefe  propofitions  ; 
and  thefe  propofitions  fet  before  us,  in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the 
necefiity  of  ufing  our  utmoft  efforts  that  the  true  defign  of  our 
conftitution  may  be  purfued  as  clofely  as  poffible,  by  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  annual,  or  at  leaft  of  triennial  parliaments. 
But  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  particular  feafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  conjunfture,  invite  me  to  offer  one  confidera- 
tion  more  upon  this  head,  which  I  think  will  not  ftrikc  the 
lefs  for  being  obvious  and  plain.  It  is  this.  Should  a  king 
obtain,  for  many  years  at  once,  the  fupplies  and  powers  which 
ufed  to  be  granted  annually  to  him  ;  this  would  be  deemed,  I 
prefume,  evenintheprefentage,  anunjuPuifiablemeafureand  an 
intolerable  grievance,  for  this  plain  reafon  ;  becaufe  it  would 
alter  our  conftitution  in  the  fundamental  article,  that  requires 
frequent  affemblies  of  the  whole  legiflature,  in  order  to  affift, 
and  control  too,  the  executive  power  which  is  intrufted  with 
fine  part  of  it.  Now  I  afk,  is  not  the  article  which  requires 
frequent  eleftions  of  the  reprefentative,  by  the  colledive  body 
ef  the  people,  in  order  to  fecure  the  latter  againft  the  ill  con- 
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feqiiences  of  the  poiTible  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the  former, 
as  lund-imental  an  article,  and  as  effential  to  the  prefervation 
of  our  liberties  as  the  other  ?  No  man  dares  fay  that  it  is  not ; 
.  at  lead,  no  man  who  deferves  our  attention.  The  people  of 
Britain  have  as  good  a  right,  and  a  right  as  neceffary  to  be  af- 
ferted,  to  keep  their  reprefentatives  true  to  the  truft  repofed  in 
them,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  con- 
trol of  frequent  elections,  as  they  have  to  keep  their  kings 
true  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  and  to  the  prefervation  o( 
the  conftitution,  by  the  control  of  frequent  fittings  of  parlia- 
ment. How^  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  we  may  obferve  fo 
great  a  diiTerence  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  about  thefe 
two  cafes  ?  Propofe  the  firft,  there  is  no  fervile  friend  of  go- 
vernment, who  will  not  affedt  all  that  horror  at  the  propofl- 
tion,  which  every  friend  of  the  conftitution  will  really  feel. 
Propofe  the  keeping  up  feptennial,  nay  the  making  decennial 
parliaments,  the  fame  friends  of  government  will  contend  ftre- 
nuoufly  for  one,  and  by  confequence  for  both  ;  lince  there 
can  be  no  reafon  alledged  for  the  firft,  which  is  not  ftronger 
for  the  laft,  and  would  not  be  ftill  ftronger  for  a  longer  term. 
Thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  two  or  three  common-place  topics 
of  pretended  conveniency  and  expediency,  or  of  fuppofed  tran- 
quility at  home,  and  ftrength  abroad,  I  need  not  mention. 
They  have  been  mentioned  by  others,  and  fufficiently  refuted. 
But  that  w^hich  may  very  juftly  appear  marvellous,  is  this  : 
that  fome  men,  I  think  not  many,  who  are  true  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  have  been  ftaggered  in  their  opinions,  and  almoft 
feduced  by  the  falle  reafonings  of  thefe  friends  of  government; 
tho'  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  fhew,  from  reafon  and 
experience,  that  convenience,  expediency,  and  domeftic  tran- 
quility may  be,  and  in  fa6l  have  been  as  well,  nay,  better  fe- 
cured  under  triennial,  nay,  annual  parliaments,  than  under 
parliaments   of  a  longer  continuance ;   and  as  for  ftrength 
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a-broad  ;  that  is,  national  credit  and  influence,  it  will  depend 
on  the  opinion  foreign  nations  have  of  our  national  difpo- 
jQtions,  and  the  unanimity  of  our  fcntiments.  It  muft  be 
chiefly  determined  therefore  by  their  knowledge  of  the  real 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  Now  that  can  appear  no  way  fo  much  as 
in  the  natural  ftate  of  our  conftitution,  by  frequent  eledlions; 
and  when  it  does  appear  fo,  it  mull:  have  another  kind  of  ef- 
fect than  the  bare  refolutions  of  a  ftale,  minifterial  parlia- 
ment; efpecially  if  it  happens,  as  it  may  happen  in  fome  future 
time,  that  the  fenfe  ot  the  nation  fhould  appear  to  be  difl'e- 
rent  from  the  fenfe  of  fuch  a  parliament ;  and  that  the  re- 
folutions of  fuch  a  parliament  fhould  be  avowedly  didlated 
by  men,  odious  and  hated,  contemptible  and  contemned  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  in  the  fuppofltion  that  fome  inconveniencies  may  arife 
by  frequent  elediions,  which  is  only  allowed  for  argument's 
fake,  are  fuch  inconveniencies,  and  the  trifling  confequences 
of  them,  to  be  fet  in  the  balance  againft  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing any  one  barrier  of  our  liberty  ?  Every  form  of  government 
hath  advantages  and  difadvantages  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  abfo- 
lute  monarchies  feem  moft  formed  for  fudden  and  vio-orous 
efforts  of  povv'er,  either  in  attacking  or  in  defending,  whilft,  in 
free  conflitutions,  the  forms  of  government  muft  be  necefl^arily 
more  complicated  and  (low  ;  fo  that  in  thefe,  the  fame  fecrccy 
cannot  be  always  kept,  nor  the  fame  difpatch  always  made, 
nor  the  famic  fteadinefs  ot  meafures  always  purfued.  Muft  all 
thefe  forms,  inftituted  to  preferve  the  checks  and  controls  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  conftitution  on  one  another,  and  nc- 
cciTary  by  confequence  to  preferve  the  liberty  ol  the  whole,  be 
abandoned  thereiore,  and  a  free  conftitution  be  deftroved,  for 
the  fake  of  fome  little  conveniency,  or  expediency  tlie  more, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  afl'airs  ,?   No  certainly.      We 
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mufi  keep  our  free  conftitution,  with  the  fmall  defects  belong- 
ing to  it,  or  v/e  muft  change  it  for  an  arbitrary  government, 
free  perhaps  from  thefe  deteds,  but  liable  to  more  and  to 
worfe.  In  lliort,  we  muft  make  our  option  ;  and  furely  this 
option  is  not  hard  to  be  made,  between  the  real  and  per- 
manent blellings  of  liberty,  diffufed  through  a  whole  nation, 
and  the  fantaftic  and  accidental  advantages  which  they  who 
govern,  not  the  body  of  the  people,  enjoy  under  abfolute  mo- 
narchies. I  will  not  multiply  inftances,  tho'  they  croud  in 
upon  me. — Two  confuls  were  chofen  annually  at  Rome,  and 
the  proconfular  power  in  the  government  of  provinces  was  li- 
mited to  a  year.  Several  inconveniencies  arofe,  no  doubt,  from 
the  ftri6l  obfervation  of  this  inftitution.  Some  appear  very 
plain  in  hiftory  :  and  we  may  alTure  ourfelves,  that  many  ar- 
guments of  conveniency,  of  expediency,  of  preferving  the 
tranquility  of  the  city,  and  of  giving  ftrength  and  weight  to 
the  arms  and  counfels  of  the  commonwealth,  were  urged  to 
prevail  on  the  people  to  difpenfe  with  thefe  inftitutions,  in  favor 
of  PoMPEY  and  of  C^sar.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  The 
pirates  were  extirpated,  the  price  of  corn  was  reduced,  Spain 
was  held  in  fubjecStion,  Gaul  was  conquered,  the  Germans 
were  repulfed,  Rome  triumphed,  her  government  flouriflied  ; 
but  her  conftitution  was  deftroyed,  heriberty  was  loft. — The 
law  of  habeas  corpus,  that  noble  badgeof  liberty,  which  every 
fubje6l  of  Britain  wears,  and  by  which  he  is  diftinguifhed  fo 
eminently,  not  from  the  flaves  alone,  but  even  from  the  free- 
men of  other  countries ;  the  law  o(  habeas  corpus,  I  fay,  may 
be  attended  perhaps  with  fome  little  inconveniencies,  in  time 
.offedition  and  rebellion.— The  flow  methods  of  giving  moneys 
and  the  ftrift  appropriations  of  it,  whenglven,  may  be  attended 
with  fome  inconveniency  likewife,  in  times  of  danger,  and  in. 
great  exigencies  of  the  ftate. — But  who  will  plead  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  habeas  corpus  ad: ;  or  who  would  not  prefs  for  the 
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revival  of  it,  if  it  flood  fufpended  for  an  indefinite,  or  even 
a  long  term  ? — Who  will  fay  that  the  practice  of  giving  mo- 
ney without  account,  or  pafFing  votes  of  credit,  by  which 
the  purfe  of  the  people  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe 
whom  the  people  trufled,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
whom  they  neither  did,  nor  would  have  trufled  ;  who  will 
fay  that  fuch  a  deviation  from  thofe  rules  of  parliament,  which 
ought  to  be  deemed  facred  and  prefcrved  inviolate,  may  be 
eftablifhcd,  or  fliould  not  be  oppofed  by  all  pofTible  means, 
if  it  was  eftablifhed  ? 

If  all  this  be  as  clear  as  I  imagine  it  is ;  if  the  obje<5lions  to 
frequent  elections  of  parliaments  do  not  lie  ;  or,  fuppofing 
them  to  lie,  if  the  danger  on  one  fide  outweighs  vaflly  the 
fuppofed  inconveniency  on  the  other  ;  nay,  if  laws  and  infti- 
tutions,  not  more  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty  than 
this  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  our  conftitution,  be  main- 
tained ;  and  if  all  men  are  forced  to  agree,  even  they,  who 
wifii  them  perhaps  abolifhed,  that  they  ought  to  be  maintained, 
for  the  fake  of  preferving  liberty ;  let  me  afk  again,  hov/  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  we  obferve  fo  great  a  difference  between  the  fen- 
timents  and  reafonings  of  mankind  about  frequent  fefiions  or 
parliament,  and  frequent  parliaments  ;  about  the  cafe  now  be- 
fore us,  and  all  the  others  that  have  been  mentioned  ?  The 
only  manner,  in  which  I  can  account  for  fuch  an  inconfiftency, 
is  this.  The  fight  or  the  mind  differs  very  much  from  the 
fight  of  the  body,  and  its  operations  are  frequently  the  reverfe 
of  the  other.  Objecls  at  a  diftance  appear  to  the  former  in 
their  true  magnitude,  and  diminifh  as  they  are  brought  nearer. 
The  event,  that  created  much  aftonifhment,  indignation,  or 
terror  in  profpedl,  creates  kfs  and  Icfs  as  it  approaches,  and 
by  the  time  it  happens,  men  have  familiarized  themfelvcs  with 
it. — If  the  Romans  had  been  told,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
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that  an  emperor  would  fucceed,  in  vvliofe  reign  an  horfe 
flioiild  be  made  conful,  they  would  have  been  extremely  fur- 
prifed.  I  believe  they  were  not  fo  much  furprifed  when  the 
thing  happened,  when  the  horfe  was  conful  and  Caligula 
emperor. — It  it  had  been  foretold  to  thofe  patriots  at  the  re- 
volution, who  remembered  long  parliaments,  who  flill  felt  the 
fmart  or  them,  who  ftruggled  hard  for  annual,  and  obtained 
with  much  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years,  triennial 
parliaments,  that  a  time  would  come,  when  even  the  term  of 
triennial  parliaments  would  be  deemed  too  fiiort,  and  a  par- 
liament chofen  for  three  years,  would  chufe  itfelf  for  four 
more,  and  entail  feptennial  parliaments  on  the  nation  ;  that 
this  would  happen,  and  the  fruits  of  their  honefl;  labors  be  loft, 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  that  it  would  be  brought 
about,  whiifl:  our  government  continued  on  the  foundations 
they  had  then  fo  newly  laid  :  if  all  this  had  been  foretold  at 
the  time  I  mention,  it  would  have  appeared  improbable  and 
monftrous  to  the  friends  of  the  revolution.  Yet  it  hath  hap- 
pened ;  and  in  lefs  than  twenty  years,  it  is  grown,  or  is 
growing,  familiar  to  us.  The  uniform  zeal  and  complaifance 
of  our  parliaments  for  the  crown,  leave  little  room  to  appre- 
hend any  attempt  to  govern  without  them,  or  to  make  them 
do  in  one  fefiion  the  work  of  feven  ;  tho'  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient,  no  doubt,  a  great  eafe  to  future  minifiers, 
and  a  great  faving  of  expence  and  time  to  country  gentlemen. 
But  fuppofe,  for  I  defire  it  may  be  remembered  that  we  reafon 
hypothetically,  fuppofe  a  parliament  fliould  think  fit  to  give, 
in  the  firft  feffion,  all  the  money,  all  the  credit,  and  all  the 
powers  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  government,  during  (even 
years ;  and  then  let  thofe  perfons,  who  will  be  fhocked  at  this 
fuppofition,  and  yet  declare  themfelves  for  feptennial  parlia- 
ments, lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  confider  whether 
fuch  an  alteration  of  the  conftitutioa  might  not  grow  familiar 
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to  them,  and  even  gain  their  approbation.     I  think  it  would 
do  fo.    I  am  fure  it  might  as  rcafonably  as  the  other.    They 
woukl  find  the  eafe,  in  one  cafe,  of  little  attendance,  as  much 
as  that  of  diftant  eledtions  in  the  other.      The  arguments  of 
conveniency,  expediency,  public  tranquility,  and  ftrength  to 
the  government,    would  be  juft  as  well  applied  ;   and  if  the 
minifters  fliould,  by  miracle,  make  no  very  exorbitant  ill  ufe  of 
fuch  a  fituation,   I  doubt  whether  he  who  fliould  plead   for 
annual  parliaments  then,  would  be  much  better  heard  by  the 
fame  perfons,  than  he  who  pleads  for  frequent  eledions  of  par- 
liaments is  now.    But  let  not  the  lovers  of  liberty,  the  friends 
of  our  conftitution,  reafon  in  this  manner.    Let  them  remem- 
ber that  danger  commences  when  the  breach  is  made,  not  when 
the  attack  is  begun  ;  that  he  who  negleds  to  flop  the  leak  as 
foon  as  it  is  difcovered,  in  hopes  to  fave  his  fliip  by  pumping, 
when  the  water  gufhes  in  with  violence,  deferves  to  be  drowned  j 
and,    to  lay  afide  figures  of  fpeech,    that  our  conftitution  is 
not,  like  the  fchemesof  fome  politicians,  ajumble  of  disjointed, 
incoherent  whimfies,  but  a  noble  and  wife  fyflem,  the  effential 
parts   of  which  are  fo  proportioned,   and  fo  intimately  con- 
nected, that  a  change  in  one  begets  a  change  in  the  whole  : 
that  the  frequent  elections  of  parliament  are  as  much  an  eilen- 
tial  part  of  this  fyftem,  as  the  frequent  fittings  of  parliament  ; 
that  the  work  of  the  revolution  is  imperrecl  therefore,  and  our 
future  fecurity  precarious,  unlefs  ourantient  conftitution  be  re- 
ftored,  in  this  efiential  part  ;  and  that  the  reftoration  of  it,  in 
this  part,  is  one  of  thofe  methods,  by  which  alone  the  perni- 
cious defigns  of  fuch  men  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter,  if  any  fuch  ihould  be  ever  admitted  into  power,  (ene- 
mies to  the  conftitution,  under  the  mafic  of   zeal  for  the  go- 
vernment) may  be  defeated. 

I  am,   SIR,    &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER       XII. 

S  I  R, 

WE  have  obferved  already,  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
Britifh  government  fuppofes  our  kings  may  abufe  their 
power,  and  our  reprefentatives  betray  their  truft,  and  provides 
againfl  both  thefe  contingencies,  as  well  as  human  wifdom  can 
provide.  Here  let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame  conftitution  is 
very  far  from  fuppofing  the  people  will  ever  betray  themfelves ; 
and  yet  this  cafe  is  poffible,  no  doubt.  We  do  not  read,  I 
think,  of  more  than  *  one  nation,  who  refufed  liberty  when  it 
vi^as  offered  to  them  ;  but  v\^e  read  ot  many,  and  have  almoft 
feen  fome,  who  loft  it  through  their  own  fault,  by  the  plain 
and  necefi'ary  confequences  of  their  own  condudl,  when  they 
were  in  full  poffeffion  of  it,  and  had  the  means  of  fecuring  it 
effectually  in  their  power.  A  wife  and  brave  people  will  nei- 
ther be  cozened,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  liberty  ;  but  a  wife 
and  brave  people  may  ceafe  to  be  fuch  :  they  may  degenerate ; 
they  may  link  into  floth  and  luxury  ;  they  may  refign  them- 
felves to  a  treacherous  conduct;  or  abet  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
ftitution, under  a  notion  of  fupporting  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment :  they  may  want  the  fenfe  to  difcern  their  danger  in 
time,  or  the  courage  to  refift,  when  it  ftares  them  in  the  face. 
The  Tarquins  were  expelled,  and  Rome  refumed  her  liberty. 
CiESAR  was  murdered,  and  all  his  race  extinft,  but  Rome  re- 
mained in  bondage.  From  whence  this  difference  ?  f  Ma- 
CHiAVEL  fhall  account  for  it.  In  the  days  of  Tarquin  the 
people  of  Rome  v/ere  not  yet  corrupted.    In  the  days  of  Cesar 

*   The  Cappadocians,    vid.  Strabo,  lib  12. "  Libertatem  repudiaverunt, 

"  lit  quam  llSi  dicerent  intolerabilem." 
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they  were  moil  corrupt.  A  free  people  may  be  fomctimcs 
betrayed  ;  but  no  people  will  betray  themfclves,  and  facrifice 
their  liberty,  unlefs  they  fall  into  a  flate  of  univerfil  corrup- 
tion :  and  when  they  are  once  fallen  into  f'uch  a  flate,  they 
will  be  fure  to  lofe  what  they  deferve  no  longer  to  enjoy.  To 
what  purpofe  therefore  fhould  our  conftitution  have  iuppofed 
a  cafe,  in  which  no  remedy  can  avail ;  a  cafe  which  can  nevxr 
happen,  till  the  fpirit  which  formed  this  conffitution  firft,  and 
hath  preferved  it  ever  fince,  Ihall  be  totally  extinguiflied  ;  and 
till  it  becomes  an  ideal  entity,  like  the  Utopia,  exifting  in  the 
imagination,  or  memory,  no  where  elle  ?  As  all  government 
began,  fo  all  government  muft  end  by  the  people  ;  tyrannical 
gov^ernments  by  their  virtue  and  courage,  and  even  iTce  o-ovcrn- 
ments  by  their  vice  and  bafenefs.  Our  conftitution,  indeed, 
makes  it  impoflible  to  deftroy  liberty  by  any  fudden  blaff  of 
popular  fury,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  few  ;  for  tho'  the  many 
cannot  eafily  hurt,  they  may  ealily  fave  themfelves.  But  if 
the  many  will  concur  with  the  few ;  if  they  will  advifedly  and 
deliberately  fuffer  their  liberty  to  be  taken  away  by  thofe  to 
whom  they  delegate  power  to  preferve  it ;  this  no  conftitution 
can  prei'ent.  God  would  not  lupport  even  his  own  theocracy 
againft  the  concurrent  deiire  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  but  rrav^e 
them  a  king  in  his  anger.  How  then  Oiould  our  human  con- 
ftitution of  government  fupport  irfelf  againft  fo  univerlal  a 
change,  as  we  here  fuppofe,  in  the  temper  and  character  of 
our  people  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  may  give  ourfelves  a  tyrant  in 
our  folly,  if  we  pleafe.  But  this  can  never  happen  till  the 
whole  nation  falls  into  a  ftate  of  political  reprobation.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  political  damnation  will  be  our  lot. 

Let  us  defcend  into  a  greater  detail,  in  order  to  develope 

thele  reflecfions  fully,  and  to  pufti  the  confequences  of  them 

home  to  curlelves,  and  to  our  prefcnt  ftate.   They  deferve  our 
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utmoft  attention,  and  are  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  fub- 
jecl  of  thele  efiays  upon  parties,  that  they  will  terminate  in 
the  very  point  at  which  we  began,  and  wind  up  the  whole 
in  one  important  leffon. 

To  proceed  then  :  I  fay,  that  if  the  people  of  this  ifland 
fhould  fuffer  their  liberties  to  be  at  any  time  ravifhed,  or  ftolen 
from  them,  they  would  incur  greater  blame,  and  deferve  by 
confequence  lefs  pity,  than  any  enflaved  and  opprefl'ed  people 
ever  did.  By  how  much  true  liberty  ;  that  is,  liberty  ftated 
and  afcertained  by  law,  in  equal  oppoHtion  to  popular  licence 
and  arbitrary  will,  hath  been  more  boldly  afferted,  more  wifely 
or  more  fuccefsfully  improved,  and  more  firmly  eftabliflied 
in  this  than  in  other  countries,  by  fo  much  the  more  heavy 
would  our  juft  condemnation  prove  in  the  cafe  that  is  here 
fuppofed.  The  virtue  of  our  anceftors,  to  whom  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  owing,  would  aggravate  the  guilt  and  the  infamy 
of  their  degenerate  pofterity.  There  have  been  ages  of  gold 
and  of  filver,  of  brals  and  of  iron,  in  our  little  world,  as  in 
the  great  world,  tho'  not  in  the  fame  order.  In  which  of 
thefe  ages  we  are  at  prefent,  let  others  determine.  This,  at 
leaft,  is  certain,  that  in  all  thefe  ages  Britain  hath  been  the 
temple,  as  it  were,  of  liberty.  Whilfl;  her  facred  fires  have 
been  cxtinguiflied  in  fo  many  countries,  here  they  have  been 
religioufly  kept  alive.  Here  fhe  hath  her  faints,  her  confef- 
fors,  and  a  v/hole  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  hitherto  prevailed  againft  her  :  fo  that  if  a  fatal  re- 
verfe  is  to  happen  ;  if  fetvility  and  fervitude  are  to  over-run 
the  v/hcle  woild,  like  injufdce,  and  liberty  is  to  retire  from 
it,  like  AsTRvEA,  our  portion  of  the  abandoned  globe  will 
have,  at  leaft,  the  mournful  honor,  whenever  it  happens,  of 
fliewing  her  laft,  her  parting  fteps. 

r  The 
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The  antient  Britons  arc  to  us  the  Aborigines  ol"  our  ifland. 
We  difcover  little  of  them  through  the  gloom  of  antiquity, 
and  we  fee  nothing  beyond  them.  This  however  we  know, 
they  were  freemen.  C-esar,  who  viiited  them  in  an  hofi:ile 
manner,  but  did  not  conquer  them,  perhaps  was  *  beaten  by 
them;  Caesar,  I  fay,  beftows  very  liberally  the  title  ol 
kings  upon  their  chieftains,  and  the  compilers  ot  fabulous  tra- 
ditions deduce  a  feries  of  their  monarchs  from  Samothes,  a 
cotemporary  of  NiMROD.  But  Caesar  afFe<fled  to  fweil  the 
account  of  his  expedition  with  pompous  names  ;  and  thefe 
writers,  like  thofe  whom  -f  Strabo  mentions,  endeavored  to 
recommend  themfelves  by  publifliing  romances  to  an  igno- 
rant generation,  inftead  of  hiftories.  Thefe  fuppofed  mo- 
narchs were  the  §  heads  of  little  clans  ;  "  reguli,  vel  melio- 
"  ris  notse  nobiles  ;"  and  if  our  ifland  knew  anv  authority 
of  the  kingly  fort  in  thofe  days,  it  was  that  of  occafional  and 
temporary  monarchs,  eleded  in  great  exigencies,  "  ||  com- 
"  muni  confilio,  fuiFragiis  multitudinis,"  like  Cassivellau- 
Nus  in  Britain,  or  Vercingetorix  in  Gaul  ;  for,  in  fome 
cafes,  examples  taken  from  either  of  thefe  people  will  con- 
clude for  both.  The  kings  who  ruled  in  Britain  after  the 
Romans  abandoned  the  ifland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  held  their  authority  from  the  people,  and  governed 
under  the  control  of  national  aiTemblies,  as  we  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  and  none  to  doubt.  In  fhort,  as  far 
as  we  can  look  back,  a  lawlei's  pov/er,  a  government  by  will, 
never  prevailed  in  Britain. 

The  Saxons  had  kings,  as  v/ell  as  the  Britons.  The  manner 
in  which  they  eftablifhed  themfelves,  and  the  long  wars  they 
waged  for  and  againfl:  the  Britons,  led  to  and  maintained 
monarchical  rule  amongft  them.    But  thefe  kings  were  in  their 

*  Territa  qusefitis  oftendit  terga  Britannis.         -f- Geog.  lib.  1 1.        §  Sel.  Anal. 
Anglo  Brit.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  Cam.  p  C^s.  de  Bell.  lib.  5  &  7. 
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firft  inftitution,  no  doubt,  fuch  as  Tacitus  defcribes  the  Ger- 
man kings   and  princes   to  have   been  :    *  chiefs,  who  per- 
fuaded,   rather   than   commanded  ;   and  who  were  heard  in 
the  public  affemblies  of  the  nation,    according  as  their  age, 
their  nobility,    their  military  fame,   or  their  eloquence  gave 
them  authority.      How  many  doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and 
more  polite  ages,  would  have  flept   in   cottages,   and   have 
worked  in   ftalls,    inflead  of  inhabiting  palaces,   and  bein^ 
eufhioned  up  in  thrones,  if  this  rule  of  government  had  con- 
tinued in  force  ? — But  the  Saxon  kings  grew  into  power  in 
time  ;   and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  birth,  in- 
ftead  of  merit,  became,  for  the  fake  of  order  and  tranquility, 
a  title  to  the  throne.      However,    tho'    thefe  princes   might 
command,  and  were  no  longer  under  the  neceffity  of  govern- 
ing by  perfualion,  they  were  flill  under  that  of  governing  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  the    people.      By  what  other   expedient 
could  they  govern  m.en,    v/ho  were  wife  enough  to  preferve 
and  exercife  the  right  of  eledling  their  civil  magiftrates  and 
military  officers,   and  the  fyftem  of  whofe  government  was 
upheld  and  carried  on  by  a  gradation  of  pupular  affemblies, 
from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  high  court. of  parliament;  for 
fuch,  or  very  near  fuch,.  was  the  Wittena  Gemote,  in  nature 
and  effed:,    whenever  the  word  parliament  came  into  ufe  ? 

The  iirfl  prince  oi  the  Norman  race  was  an  abfolute  con- 
queror, in  the  opinion  of  fome  men  ;  and  I  can  readily  agree 
■  that  he  aifamed,  in  fome  cafes,  the  power  of  a  tyrant.  But 
fuppoling  all  this  to  be  true  in  the  utmoft  extent,  that  the 
friends  of  abiolute  monarchy  can  delire  it  fliould  be  thought 
Co,  thi^,  and  this  alone  will  relult  from  it ;  unlimited  or  ab- 
fc;Lu.te  monarciiy  could  never  be  eftablifhed  in  Britain  y  no, 

^  *■  De  litu  raor.  &  pop.  Germ.  lib.  ii. 
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not  even  by  conqueft.  The  rights  of  the  people  were  Toon 
re-alierted  ;  the  laws  of  the  confefTor  were  rcftorcd  ;  and  the 
third  prince  of  this  race,  Henry  the  firft,  covenanted  in  a 
folemn  fpeech  to  his  people,  for  their  affiftance  againft  his 
brother  Robert  and  the  Normans,  by  promifir.g  thlit  facred 
charter,  which  was  in  other  reigns  fo  often  and  fo  folemnlv 
confirmed,  by  engaging  to  maintain  his  fubjeds  in  *  their 
antient  liberties,  to  follow  their  advice,  and  to  rule  them  in 
peace  with  prudence  and  mildnefs. 

I  NEED  not  defcend  into  more  particulars,  to  lOiew  the  per- 
petuity of  free  government  in  Britain.  Few  men,  even  in  this 
age,  are  fo  ihamefully  unacquainted  Mith  the  hiftory  of  their 
country,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  and  fianal 
revolutions,  which  have  happened  fince  the  Norman  ^ra 
One  continued  defign  againft  liberty  hath  been  carried  on  by 
various  methods,  almoft  in  every  reign.  In  many,  the  ftru/- 
gles  have  been  violent  and  bloody.  But  liberty  ftiU  hath 
triumphed  over  force,  over  treachery,  over  corruption,  and 
even  under  opprefTion.  The  altars  of  tyranny  have  been 
demolifhed  as  foon  as  raifed  ;  nay,  even  whilft  they  were 
raifing,  and  the  priefts  of  that  idol  have  been  hewed  to  pieces- 
fo  that  I  will  affirm,  without  the  Icaft  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ing difproved,  that  our  conftitution  is  brought  nearer  than 
any  other  conftitution  ever  was,  to  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  a 
free  fyftem  of  government.— One  obfervation  only  I  will 
make,  before  I  leave  this  head,  and  it  is  this.  The  titles  of 
thofe  kings  which  were  precarious,  from  circumftances  of 
times,  and  notions  that  prevailed,  notwithftanding  the  general 
acquiefcence  of  the  nation  to  them,  afforded  fo  many  oppor- 
tunities   to   our  anceftbrs   of  better  fecuring,   or  improving 

*  In  antiquis  veftris   libertatibus.     Vcftris  inclinando  confiliis.     Confultius  & 
m:tuis,  more  inaniueti  pnncipis. Vid.  Mat.  Par. 

- '  '-  Y   2  liberty. 
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liberty.  They  Vv'ere  not  iuch  bubbles  as  to  alter,  without 
mending  tJie  government ;  much  lefs  to  make  revolutions, 
and  fuffer  by  them.  They  were  not  fuch  bubbles  as  to  raife 
princes  to  the  throne,  who  had  no  pretence  to  lit  in  it  but 
their  choice,  purely  to  have  the  honor  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  thofe  princes,  without  bettering  their  own  in  pro- 
portion.— If  what  I  have  been  faying  appears  a  little  too  di- 
greffive  from  the  main  fcope  of  this  effay,  I  fhall  hope  for 
indulgence  from  this  conlideration,  that  the  natural  efte6t  ol 
fuch  reflections  as  I  have  made  and  fuggeftcd,  muft  be  to 
raife  in  our  minds  the  honeft  ambition  of  emulating  the  virtue 
and  courage  of  our  forefathers,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  ^  and 
to  infpire  a  reafonabie  fear,  heightened  by  fhame,  of  lofing 
what  they  preferved  and  delivered  down  to  us,  through  fo 
many  mixtures  of  different  people,  of  Britons  with  Saxon&, 
ol  both  with  Danes,  of  all  three  with  Normans,  through  fo 
many  difficulties,  fo  many  dangers,  fo  many  revolutions,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries. 

There  is  another  reafon  to  be  given,  why  the  people  of 
this  ifiand  would  be  more  inexcufable  than  any  other,  it  they 
loft  their  liberty  ;  and  the  opening  and  enforcing  of  this  rea- 
fon will  bring  us  fully  into  om-  fubje6t.. 

I  SUPPOSED  juft  now  that  our  liberty  might  be  ravifheti, 
or  ftolen  from  us ;  but  I  think  that  expreffion  muft  be  re- 
tracted, fince  it  v,'ill  appear,  upon  due  conlideration,  that  our 
liberty  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  force  or  fraud  alone  of 
thofe  who  govern  ;  it  cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  people 
are  themfelves  accomplices ;  and  they  who  are  accomplices, 
cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  by  one  or  the  other.  Some,  nations 
liave  received  the  yoke  of  fervitude  with  little  or  no  ftrug- 
gle;  but  if  eVer  it  is  impofed  upon  us,  we  muft  not  only  hold 
uut  our  necks  to  receive  it,  we  muft  help  to  put  it  on.    Now, 
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to  be  pafiive  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  fhameful ;  but  to  be  aclive,  is 
fupreme  and  unexampled  inlamy.  In  order  to  become  flavts, 
we  of  this  nation  muft  be  beforehand  what  other  people  have 
been  rendered  by  a  long  courfe  of  fervitude  ;  wc  muft  be- 
come the  moft  corrupt,  the  moft  profligate,  the  moft  fenfe- 
lefs,  the  moft  fervile  nation  of  wretches,  that  ever  difgraced 
humanity  :  for  a  force  fufficient  to  ravifh  liberty  from  us, 
fuch  as  a  great  ftanding  army  is  in  time  of  peace,  cannot  be 
continued,  unlefs  we  continue  it  ;  nor  can  the  means  nc- 
cefTary  to  fteal  liberty  from  us,  be  long  enough  employed 
with  effedl,  unlefs  we  give  a  llindion  to  their  iniquity,  and 
call  good  evil,   and  evil  good. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  even  the  friends  of  liberty  have  fome- 
times  differeat  notions  about  it,  and  about  the  means  of  main- 
taining or  promoting  it ;  and  therefore  that  even  the  Britifh 
nation  may  poffibly,  fome  time  or  other,  approve  and  concur 
in  meaiures  deftruftive  of  their  liberty,  without  any  intention 
to  give  it  up,  and  much  more  without  changing  from  the  cha- 
ra6ler  which  they  have  hitherto  borne  among  the  focieties  of 
mankind,  to  that  iniamous  character  I  have  juft  now  iiip- 
pofed.  If  this  v/ere  true,  it  would  only  furnifli  more  rea- 
fons  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  to  be  jealous  of  every  ex- 
traordinary demand,  and  to  rejed:  conftantly  every  propofl- 
tion,  tho'  never  fo  fpecious,  that  had  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  barriers  of  liberty,  or  to  raife  a  ftrength  fuperior  to  theirs,. 
But  I  confefs  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  led  blindfold  fo  far 
as  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  I  know  that  all  words,^  which 
are  flgns  of  complex  ideas,  furnifh  matter  of  mJftake  and 
cavil.  We  difpute  about  juflice,  for  inftance,  and  fancy  that 
we  have  dilTerent  opinions  about  the  fame  thing  ;  whilft,  by 
fome  little  difference  in  the  compofition  of  our  ideas,,  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  only  different  opinions  about  different 
things,   and  fhould  be  of  the  fame  opinion   abou.t.  the  fame 

things 
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thing.  But  this,  I  prefumc,  cannot  happen  in  the  cafe  be- 
iore  us.  All  difputes  about  liberty  in  this  country,  and  at 
this  time,  mull  be  difputes  for  and  againft  the  feif-fame 
•hxed  and  invariable  fet  of  ideas,  whatever  the  difputants  on 
one  iide  of  the  queflion  may  pretend,  in  order  to  conceal 
what  it  is  not  yet  very  faie  to  avow.  No  difputes  can  poffi- 
biy  ariie  ironi  diRerent  conceptions  of  any  thing  fo  clearly 
Itated,  and  io  precifely  determined,  as  the  tundaniental  prin- 
ciples  are,   on  which  our  whole  liberty  refts. 

If  liberty  be  that  delicious  and  wholeiome  fruit,  on  v/hich 
the  Britilli  nation  hath  fed  for  fo  many  ages,  and  to  which  v/e 
ovv^e  our  riches,  our  ftrenQ-th,  and  all  the  advantag;es  we  boaft 
■of;  the  Britilli  conftitution  is  the  tree  that  bears  this  fruit, 
and  will  continue  to  bear  it,  as  long  as  we  are  careful  to 
fence  it  in,  and  trench  it  round,  againft  the  beafts  of  the 
iieid,  and  the  infedls  of  the  earth.  To  fpeak  without  a 
hgure,  our  conftitution  is  a  fyftem  of  government  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  cur  nation,  and  even  to  our  fituation.  The 
experience  of  many  hundred  years  hath  fhewn,  that  by  pre- 
ferving  this  conftitution  inviolate,  or  by  drawing  it  back  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  v/as  originally  founded,  Vv^henever 
it  fliall  be  made  to  fv/erve  from  them,  we  may  fecure  to 
ourfelves,  and  to  our  latefl:  poPcerity,  the  poffeffion  of  that 
liberty  which  we  have  long  enjoyed.  What  would  we  more  ? 
What  other  liberty  than  this  do  we  feek  ?  A  nd  if  we  feek 
no  other,  is  not  this  marked  out  in  fuch  charadfers,  as  he 
that  runs  may  read  ?  As  our  conftitution  therefore  ought 
to  be,  what  it  feldom  is,  the  rule  of  government,  fo  let  us 
make  the  conformity,  or  repugnancy  of  things  to  this  confti- 
tution, the  rule  bv  v.'hich  we  accept  them  as  favorable,  or 
rejeft  them  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  They  v/ho  talk  of 
liberty  in  Britain  on  any  other  principles  than  thofe  of  the 
Britiih  conllitution,   talk  impertinently  at  beft,   and  much 
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charity  is  requifite  to  believe  no  worfe  of  them.      But  they 
who  diftlnguifh  betv/een  pracflicahle  and   impra6licable  IV" 
berty,   in  order  to  infinnate  what  they  mean,   or  they  mean 
nothing,    that  the  liberty  eftablifhed  by  the  true  fcheme  ot 
our  conftitution  is  of  the  imprafticable  kind ;   and  thev  who 
endeavor,    both  in  fpeculation   and   practice,    to   elude  and 
pervert  the  forms,    and  to  ridicule  and  explode  the  fpirit  ot 
this  conftitution  :    thefe  men  are  enemies,   open  and  avowed 
enemies  to  it,   and  by  confequence  to  Britifh  liberty,  which 
cannot  be  fupportcd  on  any  other  bottom. — Some  men  there 
are,   the  pefts  of  fociety  I  think  them,   who  pretend  a  great 
regard  to  religion  in  general,    but  who  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  declaiming  publicly  againft  that  fyftcm  of  religion, 
or  at   leaft   againft  that  church-eftablifhment,    Vv'hich  is  re- 
ceived in  Britain.      Juft   fo   the  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  afte6t  a  great  regard  to  liberty  in  general,  but  they 
diflike  (b  much  the  fyftem  of  liberty  eftablifhed  in  Britain, 
that   they  are   inceffant    in   their  endeavors    to   puzzle   the 
plaineft  thing  in  the  world,  and  to  refine  and  diftinguilh  away 
the  life  and  ftrength  of  our  conftitution,  in  favor  of  the  littlcj 
prefent,  momentary  turns,  v/hich  they  are  retained  to  ferve. 
What  now  would  be  the  confequence,  if  all  thefe  endeavors 
fhould  facceed  ?   I  am  perfuaded  that  the  great  philofophers, 
divines,  lawyers,  and  politicians,    who  exert  them,  have  not 
yet  prepared  and  agreed  upon  the  plans  of  a  new  religion, 
and  of  new  conftitutions  in  church  and  ftate.      V/e  fhould 
find  ourfelves  therefore  without  any  form  of  religion  or  civil 
government.     The  firft  fet  of  thefe  miftionaries  would  take  off 
all  the  reftraints  of  religion  from  the  governed,  and  the  latter 
fet  would  remove,  or  render  ineffeclual,  all  the  limitations  and 
controls,  which  liberty  hath  prefcribed  to  thofe  that  govern, 
and  disjoint   the  whole    frame  of  cur  conftitution..     Entire 
diftbluti^n  of  manners,  confufton,  anarchy,  or  perhaps  abfo- 
7  lute 
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liitc  monarchy,  would  follow  ;  for  it  is  pofTible,  nay  proba- 
ble, that  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  and  amidft  fuch  a  rout  of 
lawlefs  favages,  men  would  chufe  this  government,  abfurd  as 
it  is,  rather  than  have  no  eovernment  at  all. 

But  lierc  again  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  liberty  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  fignification,  fo  is  conflitution  ;  that  men  have 
taught  the  moft  oppofite  dodrines,  and  pretended  at  leaft  to 
build  them  on  the  principles  of  the  conflitution ;  that  the  rule 
therefore  oi  determining  our  notions  of  liberty  by  the  princi- 
ples of  our  conflitution,  is  no  rule,  and  we  are  by  confe- 
quence  juil  where  we  were  before.  But  the  anfwer  is  ready, 
fit  is  true  that  there  were  formerly  men  v/ho  perfifced  long  in 
fhe  attempt  to  talk  and  write  that  chimera  called  prerogative 
hito  vogue;  to  contend  that  it  was  fomething  real,  a  right  in- 
herent in  the  crown,  founded  in  the  conftitution  of  our  so- 
yernment ;  and  equally  necefTary  to  fupport  the  juft  authority 
pf  the  prince,  and  to  proted;  the  fubje6l.  How  we  had  like 
to  have  loft  our  liberty  by  the  prevalence  of  fuch  do6trines,  by 
the  confequences  drawn  from  them,  and  the  practices  built 
upon  them,  hath  been  touched  in  the  dedudion  of  the  ftate  of 
parties.  But  happily  this  kind  of  progreflion  from  a  free  to  a 
llavifli  conftitution  of  government,  was  flopped  at  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  notions  themfelves  are  fo  exploded  in  the  courfe 
of  fix  and  forty  years,  that  they  are  entertained  at  this  hour  by 
no  fet  of  men,  whofe  numbers  or  importance  give  them  any 
pretence  to  be  reckoned  among  our  national  parties. — It  is  as 
true,  that  there  are  now  men  who  purfue  the  very  fame  de- 
iign  by  different  methods.  The  former  attacked,  thefe  under- 
mine our  liberty.  The  former  were  the  beafts  of  the  field, 
hinted  at  above  ;  thefe  are  the  infefts  of  the  earth  ;  and  like 
other  infers,  tho'  fprung  from  dirt,  and  tlie  vileft  of  the  ani- 
mal kind,  they  can  nibble,   and  gnaw,  and  poifon  ;    and,   if 

they 
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ihey  are  fuffered  to  multiply  and  work  on,  they  can  lay  the 
moft  fruitful  country  wafte.    Corruption  and  dependency  arc 
their  favorite  topics.    They  plead  for  the  firft  as  a  laudable  ex- 
pedient of  government;  and  for  the  laft,  I  mean  corrupt,  pri- 
vate dependency,   as  an  eflcntial  part  of  our  conflitution. 
When  they  have  perplexed,   as  much  as  they  are   able,   our 
ideas  of  dependency  and  independency,  they  rcafon,  if  I  may 
give  their  fophifms  fo  good  a  name,  as  if  the  independency  of 
each  part  of  the  legiilature,  of  the  king  particularly,  arofe  from 
the  dependency  of  the  other  parts  on  that  part.      Now  this  is 
both  falfe  and  abfurd.— -It  is  falfe,  becaufc  the  conftitutional 
independency  of  each  part  of  the  legiflature  arifes  from  hence, 
that  diftind  rights,  powers  and  privileges  are  affigned  to  it  by 
the  conflitution.   But  then  this  independency  of  one  part  can 
be  fo  little  faid  to  arife  from  the  dependency  of  another,  that 
it  confifts  properly  and  truly  in  the   free,    unbiafled,   unin- 
fluenced and  independent  exercife  of  thefe  rights,  powers  and 
privileges,  by  each  part,  in  as  ample  an  extent  as  the  confli- 
tution allows,  or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  that  point,  where 
the  conflitution  flops  this  free  exercife,  and  fubmits  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  part,  not  to  the  private  influence,  but  to  the 
public  control  of  the  other  parts.   Before  this  point,  the  inde- 
pendency of  each  part  is  meant  by  the  conflitution  to  be  ab- 
folute.  From  this  point,  the  conftitutional  dependency  of  each 
part  on  the  others  commences.    To  talk  of  natural  indepen- 
dency belonging  to  the  kingly  office,  to  an  houfe  of  peers,  or 
an  houfe  of  commons,   the  inftitutions  of  art,  not  of  nature, 
is  impertinent.— It  is  abfurd,   becaufe  it  abfolutely  deftroys 
the  very  thing  it  is  advanced  to  eftablifli ;  for  if  A's  indepen- 
dency arifes  from  the  dependency  of  B,  and  B's  independency 
from  the  dependency  of  A,  then  are  A  and  B  both  dependent, 
and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  conftitutional  independency  at  all. 
The  crown  is  the  fource  of  honors,  and  hath  the  difpofal  of 
Vol.    II.  Z  public 
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public  employments.  This  no  man  difputes ;  nor  would  any 
man,  I  believe,  go  about  to  alter.  But  will  it  follow  that  the 
*  conftitutional  independency  of  the  king  would  be  loft,  be- 
caufe  the  houfe  of  commons  give  the  fupplies,  if  he  had  not 
the  power  of  giving  part  of  this  money,  in  places  and  penlions, 
back  again  to  the  members  of  that  houfe  ?  It  would  be  eafy 
for  me  to  turn  this  whole  profound  reafoning  into  many,  even 
ridiculous  lights ;  but  the  fubjedt  creates  other  fentiments  than 
thofe  of  mirth,  tho'  the  logic  employed  about  it  deferves  a  lu- 
dicrous, not  a  ferious  treatment. 1  afk  pardon  for  having 

faid  fo  much  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion,  and  I  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  endeavors  to  puzzle  our  con- 
ftitution,  formerly  in  favor  of  that  prerogative,  by  the  weight 
of  which  it  muft  have  been  crufhed,  and  adually  at  this  time 
in  favor  of  that  corruption  and  corrupt  dependency  by  which 
it  would  be  foon  demolifhed ;  the  main  principles  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution  are  fimple  and  obvious,  and  fixed,  as  well 
as  any  truths  can  be  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  moft 
determinate  ideas.  The  ftate  of  our  conftitution  then  affords 
an  eafy  and  unerring  rule,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of 
our  liberty.  The  improvement  or  decay  of  one,  denotes 
the  improvement  or  decay  of  the  other  ;  and  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  one,  the  fafety  or  danger  of  the  other.  We 
cannot  lofe  our  liberty,  unlefs  we  lofe  our  conftitution  ;  nor 
lofe  our  conftitution,  unlefs  v/c  are  accomplices  to  the  viola- 
tions of  it ;  for  this  conftitution  is  better  Rtted  than  any,  an- 
tient  or  modern,  ever  was,  not  only  to  preferve  liberty,  but 
to  provide  for  it's  own  duration,  and  to  become  immortal,, if 
any  thing  human  could  be  fo. 

I   am,    SIR,    &c. 

V       *  Vide  London  Jour.  Sept.  28,  1734. 

LET- 
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LETTER       XIII. 


S  I  R, 


UCH  hath  been  faid  occasionally,  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  letters,  concerning  the  beauty  and  excellency  of 
the  Britiili  conPcitution.  I  fhall  make,  however,  no  excufe 
for  returning  to  the  fame  fubjedt,  upon  an  occafion  which  in- 
troduces it  fo  naturally,  and  indeed  fo  neceffarily.  Nothing 
can  be  more  appofite  to  the  profefTed  defign  of  thefe  writings ; 
nothing  of  more  real,  and  rhore  prefent  ufe.  Let  me  fpeak 
plainly.  We  have  been  all  of  us,  thofe  of  every  fide,  and  of 
every  denomination,  accuftomed  too  long  to  value  ourfelves, 
foolifhly  or  knavifhly,  on  our  zeal  for  this  or  that  party,  or  for 
this  or  that  government ;  and  to  make  a  merit  of  ftraining  the 
conftitution  different  ways,  in  order  to  ferve  the  different  pur- 
pofes  of  each.  It  is  high  time  we  fhould  all  learn,  if  that  be 
ftill  poflible,  to  value  ourfelves  in  the  firiT:  place  on  our  zeal 
for  the  conftitution  ;  to  make  all  governments,  and  much 
more  all  parties  bow  to  that,  and  to  fuffer  that  to  bow  to  none. 
But  how  fhall  this  conftitution  be  known,  unlefs  we  make  it 
the  fubjccl  of  careful  enquiry,  and  of  frequent  and  fober  re- 
flection ?  Or  unknov/n,  how  fhall  it  become,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  obje6l  of  our  admiration,  our  love  and  our  zeal  ? 
Many  of  thofe  who  reap  the  greatefl;  advantages  trom  it,  pafs 
it  by  unregarded,  with  equal  folly  and  ingratitude.  Many 
take  a  traniient,  inattentive  view  of  it.  Many  again  confider 
it  in  part  only,  or  behold  it  in  a  narrow,  pedantic  light.  In- 
ftead  of  this,  we  fhould  view  it  often.  We  fhould  pierce 
through  the  form  to  the  foul  of  it.  We  fhould  contemplate  the 
noble  object  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  whole,  and  render  it 
as  familiar  to  our  intelledual  fight,  as  the  moft  common  (cii- 
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iible  objedls  are  to  our  corporeal  fight.*  "  Quam  ilia  arden- 
"  tes  amores  exitaret  fui,  li  videretur?"  Well  may  it  be  al- 
lowed me  to  apply  to  fo  glorious  an  effort  of  human  wifdom, 
what  TuLLY  fays  after  Plato,  in  the  PHiEDRUs,  if  I  miftake 
not,   of  wifdom  herfelf. 

*'  All  public  regiment,  fays  Mr.  Hooker,  hath  arifen 
"  from  deliberate  advice,  confultation  and  compofition  be- 
"  tween  men."  The  propoHtion  is  undoubtedly  and  univer- 
fally  true.  It  is  as  true  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  it  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  Britain  ;  and  the  undeniable  confequences 
which  flow  from  it  are  obvious.  We  are  not  to  wonder^ 
however,  if  men  do  not  look  up  to  this  original  of  govern- 
ment, nor  trace  thefe  confequences  from  it  in  moft  countries. 
In  the  inftitution  of  governments,  too  great  powers  have  been 
ufually  given,  and  too  great  confidence  repofed,  either  at 
firft,  or  in  procefs  of  time.  Thefe  powers  have  fubfifted, 
have  been  confirmed  by  more  time,  and  increafed  by  the  very 
nature  of  power,  which  is  the  propereft  inftrument  of  it's  own 
propagation.  But  the  original  compofition,  for  want  of  being 
expreffed,  or  fufficiently  implied,  or  frequently  recurred  to  by 
the  forms  of  the  government,  hath  been  forgot,  or  hath  grown 
fo  obfolete,  that  they  whofe  intereft  required  that  no  fuch 
thing  fhould  be  believed,  have  thought  themfelves  at  liberty 
boldly  to  deny  it ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  fuppofe  fome  other 
original  of  government.  Strange  fyftems  of  policy,  and  flranger 
of  religion,  have  been  devifed  to  fupport  and  fanftify  thefe 
ufurpations.  Education  hath  been  fet  on  the  fame  fide  ;  and 
fancy  authority  hath  prevailed  againfl  the  clearefh  light  of  na- 
ture, and  the  plaineft  di<5lates  of  common  fenfe.  No  man  who 
hath  read  and  looked  abroad  into  the  world,  and  made  a  rea- 
fonable  ufe  of  either,  will  think  this  too  ftrange  to  be  true ; 

*  Cic.  de  finib,  1.  2. 
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fince  there  is  no  demonftratecl  truth  (fuch  truths  I  mean  as  are 
here  fpoken  of)  which  may  not  be  rendered,  at  leaft,  very 
problematical,  by  long,  uniiorm,po{itivecontradid;ion;  norany 
demonftrated  lie,  which  may  not  be  rendered  probable  to  many, 
and  certain  to  fome,  by  a  long,  uniform,  poiitive  affirmation; 
according  to  a  juft  obfervation  made  by  father  Paul  fomewhere 
or  other,  on  occalion  of  Constantine's  fuppofed  grant,  and 
other  cheats  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  we  of  this  country 
have  been  more  happy.  Our  original  contrail  hath  been  re- 
curred to  often,  and  as  many  cavils  as  have  been  made,  as 
many  jefts  as  have  been  broke  about  this  expreffion,  we  might 
fafely  defy  the  affertors  of  abfolute  monarchy  and  arbitrary 
will,  it  there  were  any  worth  our  regard,  to  produce  any  one 
point  of  time,  fince  which  we  know  any  thing  of  our  confti- 
tution,  wherein  the  whole  fcheme  of  it  would  not  have  been 
one  monftrous  abfurdity,  unlefs  an  original  contract  had  been 
fuppofed.  They  mufl  have  been  blinded  therefore  by  igno- 
rance, or  paffion,  or  prejudice,  who  did  not  always  fee  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  neceffarily,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
conftitution  ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  doubt  whether  the 
foundations  of  an  antient,  folid  building  Vv-ere  fuited  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  elevation  and  form  of  it^  as  whether  our  con- 
lliitution  was  eftabliilied  by  compofition  and  contract.  Sure  I 
am  that  they  muft  be  worfe  than  blind,  if  any  fuch  there  are, 
who  do  not  confefs  at  this  time,  and  under  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment,  that  our  conftitution  is  in  the  ftridefl  fenfe  a  bargain, 
a  conditional  contra6t  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  as 
it  always  hath  been,  and  ftill  is,  between  the  reprefentative 
and  collective  bodies  of  the  nation. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken,  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  with  the  people,  (tho'  the  executive  power  be  tiuHed  to 
the  prince,  to  be  exercifed  according  to  fuch  rules,  and  by  the 

mini- 
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miniftry  of  fuch  officers  as  are  prefcribed  by  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  this  kingdom)  the  legiflative,  or  fupreme  power,  is 
vefled  by  our  conftitution  in  three  eftates,  whereof  the  king  is 
one.  Whilfl:  the  members  of  the  other  two  preferve  their  pri- 
vate independency,  and  thofe  eftates  are  confequently  under 
no  dependency,  except  that  which  is  in  the  fcheme  of  our  con- 
ftitution, this  control  on  the  firft  will  always  be  fufficient ;  and 
a  bad  king,  let  him  be  as  bold  as  he  may  pleafe  to  be  thought, 
muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken,  on  the  part  of  the 
reprefentative  body,  with  the  collective  body  of  the  nation,  it 
is  not  only  a  principal,  declared  right  of  the  people  of  Britain, 
that  the  eledlion  of  members  to  lit  in  parliament  fhall  be  free, 
but  it  hath  been  a  principal  part  of  the  care  and  attention  of 
parliaments,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  to  watch  over 
this  freedom,  and  to  fecure  it,  by  removing  all  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  all  other  corrupt  influence,  from  thefe 
eledions.  This  care  and  this  attention  have  gone  ffcill  iarther. 
They  have  provided,  as  far  as  they  have  been  fuffered  to  pro- 
vide hitherto,  by  the  conftitutional  dependency  of  one  houfe 
on  the  other,  and  of  both  on  the  crown,  that  all  fuch  influence 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  members  after  they  are  chofen. 
Even  here  the  providence  of  our  conftitution  hath  not  flopped. 
Lefl:  all  other  proviflons  fliould  be  inefled:ual  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  out  of  this  unconftitutional  de- 
pendency, which  fome  men  prefume,  with  a  Ally  dogmatical 
air  of  triumph,  to  fuppofe  neceflTary  to  fupport  the  conftitu- 
tional independency  ot  the  crown,  the  wifdom  of  our  confti- 
tution hath  thought  fit  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
fhould  not  have  tim.e  to  forget  that  they  are  fuch ;  that  they 
are  empowered  to  aifl  for  the  people,  not  againft  them.  In  a 
word,  our  Conftitution  means,  that  the  members  of  this  body 

5  .fhould 
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fliould  be  kept,  as  it  were,  to  their  good  behavior,  by  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  new  eledlions.  It  does  all  that  a  conftitution 
can  do,  all  that  can  be  done  by  legal  provilions,  to  fccurc  the 
interefis  of  the  people,  by  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their 
truftees  :  and  left  all  this  fliould  fail,  it  gives  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  the  people  to  fecure  their  interefti.  themfelvcs,  by 
mending  their  choice  oi:  their  truftees ;  fo  that  as  a  bad  king 
muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honcft  parliament,  a  corrupt  houfe  of 
commons  muft  ftand  in  awe  or  an  honeft  people. 

Between  thefe  two  eftates,  or  branches  of  the  legiflative 
power,  there  ftands  a  third,  the  houfe  of  peers ;  which  may 
feem  in  theory,  perhaps,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  to  be  a  proper  control  upon  it,  becaufe  the  fole  right 
of  creating  peers  reftdes  in  the  crown  ;  whereas  the  crown 
hath  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  eleftino;  commoners. 
This  would  be  the  cafe,  and  an  intolerable  one  indeed,  if  the 
crown  fhould  exercife  this  right  often,  as  it  had  been  exercifed 
fometimes  with  univerfaland  moft  juft  difapprobation.  It  is 
poftible  too  that  this  may  come  to  be  the  cafe,  in  fome  future 
age,  by  the  method  of  electing  peers  to  fit  in  parliament,  for 
one  part  of  the  fame  kingdom,  by  the  frequent  tranflations  of 
bifhops,  and  by  other  means,  if  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  the  favorable  opportunity  of  the  prefent  au- 
fpicious  and  indulgent  reign  do  not  prevent  it.  But  in  all 
other  refpefts,  the  perfons  who  are  once  created  peers,  and 
their  pofterity,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the  conftitution^ 
having  a  right  to  fit  and  debate,  and  vote  in  the  houfe  ot 
peers,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  except  by  forfeiture; 
all  influence  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  fcems  to  be  again 
removed,  and  their  fhare  in  the  government  depending  neither 
on  the  king  nor  the  people,  they  conftitute  a  middle  order, 

and 
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and  are  properly  mediators  between  the  other  two,  in  the  eye 
oi  our  conftitiition. 

It  is  by  this  mixture  of  monarchical,  ariftocratical  and  de- 
mocratical  power,  blended  together  in  one  fyftem,  and  by 
thefc  three  eftates  balancing  one  another,  that  our  free  confti- 
tution  of  government  hath  been  preferved  fo  long  inviolate,  or 
hath  been  brought  back,  after  having  fuffered  violations,  to 
its  original  principles,  and  been  renewed,  and  improved  too, 
by  frequent  and  falutary  revolutions.  It  is  by  this  that  weak 
and  wicked  princes  have  been  oppofed,  reflrained,  reformed, 
puniflied  by  parliaments  ;  that  the  real,  and  perhaps  the 
doubtful,  exorbitancies  of  parliaments  have  been  reduced  by 
the  crown,  and  that  the  heat  of  one  houfe  hath  been  mode- 
rated, or  the  fpirit  raifed,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 
Parliaments  have  had  a  good  effed:  on  the  people,  by  keeping 
them  quiet ;  and  the  people  on  parliaments,  by  keeping  them 
within  bounds,  which  they  were  tempted  to  tranfgrefs.  A  juft 
confidence  in  the  fafe,  regular,  parliamentary  methods  of  re- 
dreffing  grievances  hath  often  made  the  freeft,  and  not  the 
moft  patient  people  on  earth,  bear  the  greatefl  grievances  much 
longer  than  people  held  under  ftronger  reftraints,  and  more 
ufed  to  oppreilion,  who  had  not  the  fame  confidence,  nor  the 
fame  expectation,  have  borne  even  lefs.  The  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  terror  of  approaching  eledlions,  have  defeated  the 
moft  dangerous  projects  for  beggaring  and  enflaving  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  majority  without  doors  hath  obliged  the  majo- 
rity within  doors  to  truckle  to  the  minority.  In  a  word,  two 
things  may  be  faid  with  truth  of  our  conftitution,  which  I 
think  neither  can,  nor  ever  could  be  faid  of  any  other.  It  le- 
curcs  fociety  againfl:  the  miferies  which  are  infeparable  from 
fimple  forms  of  government,  and  is  liable  as  little  as  poffible  to 
the  inconvtniencies  that  arife  in  mixed  forms.  It  cannot  be- 
come 
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come  uiieafy  to  the  prince,  or  people,  unlcfs  the  former  be 
egregioully  weak  or  wicked  ;  nor  be  deftroyed,  uniefs  the 
latter  be  exceflively  and  univerfally  corrupt. — But  thcfe  ge- 
neral affertions  require  to  be  a  little  better  explained. 

Bv  fimple  forms  of  government,   I  mean  fuch  as  lodp-e  the 
whole  fupreme  power,  abfolutcly  and  without  control,  either 
in  a  iingle  perfon,  or  in  the  principal  perfons  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.      Such  governments 
are  governments  of  arbitrary  will,  and  therefore  of  all  ima- 
ginable abfurdities  the   mofl:  abfurd.      They  fiand  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  fole  motive  of  fubmiillon  to  any  o-overn- 
ment  whatfoevcr  ;    for  if  men  quit  the  rtate,    and  renounce 
the  rights  ot  nature,  (one  of  which  is,  to  be  fare,  that  of  be- 
ing governed  by  their  own  will)  they  do  this,  that  they  may 
not  remain  expofed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  other  men,   the 
weakefc  to  that  of  the  ftrongeft,  the  few  to  that  of  the  many. 
Now,  in  fubmitting  to  any  fimple  form  of  government  what- 
ever, they  eftablilh  what  they  mean  to  avoid,  and  for  fear  of 
being  expofed  to  arbitrary  will  fometimes,    they  chufe  to  be 
governed   by   it  always.      Thefe   governments   do   not    only 
degenerate  into  tyranny,    they  are  tyranny  in  theii*  very  in- 
ftitution  ;    and  they  who  fubmit  to  them  are  flaves,  not  fub- 
jecls,  however  the  fupreme  pov/er  may  be  exercifed  :  for  ty- 
ranny and  flavery  do  not  fo  properly  confift  in  the  fcripes 
that  are  given  and  received,    as  in  the  power  of  giving  them 
at  pleafure,   and   the  neceffity   of  receiving  them,  whenev^er 
and   for  whatever  they  are  inflided.      Abfolute  dem.ocracy 
may  appear  to  fome,    in  abftrailed  fpeculation,  a  lefs  devia- 
tion from  nature  than  monarchy,  and  more  agreeable  to  rea- 
fon,    beeaufe  here  it  is  the  will   of  the  whole  community, 
that    governs   the   v/hole  community,     and    beeaufe   reafon 
does  certainly  inflru6t  every  man,  even  from  a  confcioufnefs 
Vol.  II.  A   a  of 
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of  his  own  frailty,  the  impotentia  animi  of  the  Latin  writers^ 
to  truft  as  little  power  as  poflible  to  any  other  man.  But 
ftill  it  muft  be  conieffed,  that  if  it  be  unfafe  for  a  people 
to  trufl  too  much  power  to  a  prince,  it  is  unfafe  for  them 
likewife  to  keep  too  much  power  to  themfelves.  Abfolute 
monarchy  is  tyranny  ;  but'  abfolute  democracy  is  tyranny 
and  anarchy  both.  If  ariftocracy  be  placed  between  thefe 
two  extremes,  it  is  placed  on  a  flippery  ridge,  and  mufl:  fall 
into  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  hu- 
man aftairs  ;,  if  the  tew  who  govern  are  united,  into  tyranny, 
perhaps,  more  fevere  than  any  other  ;  if  they  are  difunited, 
into  fadions  and  diiorders  as  great  as  thofe  of  the  moft  tu- 
multuous democracy. 

From  fuch  obfervations,    and  many  of  the  fame  kind  and 
tendency,   it  hath  been  concluded  very  reafonably,    that  the 
beft  form  oi  government  mufl;  be  one  compounded  of  thefe 
three,  and  in  which  they  are  all  fo  tempered,  that  each  may 
produce  the  o;ood  effefts,    and  be  reftrained  by  the  counter- 
workings  of  the  other  two,    from  producing  the  bad  effedls 
that  are  natural  to  it.     Thus  much  is  evident.     But  then  how 
to  fix  that  jUiL  proportion  of  each,    hov/  to  hit  that  happy 
temperament  ot  them  all  in  one  fyftem,   is  a  difficulty  that 
hath  perplexed  the  wifeil  politicians,    and  the  mofl:  famous 
legidators.      Let  me  quote  one  of  the  greateft  writers  of  an- 
tiquity.     *  Tacitus  acknowledges,    in  the  fourth   book   of 
his  annals,  what  is  here  advanced  ;   but  he  thinks  Rich  a  con- 
ftitution  of  government  rather  a  fubjed:  of  fine  fpeculation 
than  of  pracftice.      He  thinks  it  much  more  likely  that  fuch 

*  Cunftas  nationes  &  urbes  popiilus,  aut  primores,  aut  finguli  regunr.  De- 
tefta  ex  his  &  conftituta  reipublicje  forma,  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire ;  vel,  fi 
SYcnit,  uaud  diuturna  eile  poteft. 
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a  fyftem  {Kould  continue  to  be  admired  and  praifcd  in  idea, 
than  eftablifhcd  in  fad: ;  and  if  it  happens  ever  to  be  efta- 
bliHied,  he  does  not  imagine  it  can  be  fupported  long.  Not 
only  the  real  difficulties  which  his  fagacity  prefentcd  to  his 
mind,  but  his  reflexions  on  the  conftitution  and  fate  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  might  lead  Tacitus  into  this  de- 
fpondency.  But  what  the  refinements  of  Roman  policy 
could  not  do,  hath  been  done  in  this  ifland,  upon  foundations 
laid  by  the  rough  iimplicity  of  our  northern  anceftors. 

It  w^ould  be  a  curious  and  entertaining  amufement,  to  re- 
duce the  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  governmx-nt,  and  of  thofe 
which  were  formed  on  the  ruins  ot  that  empire,  particularly 
of  our  own,  to  their  firft  principles;  to  obferve  in  which  they 
agree,  and  in  which  they  differ,   and  the  uniform  or  various 
tendencies  of  each  ;   to  mark  the  latent,   as  well  as  apparent 
caufes  of  their  rife  and  fall  ;    how  well  or  hov/  ill  they  were 
contrived  for  triumphs  abroad,    or  peace  at  home  ;  for  vain 
grandeur,  or  real  prosperity  ;    for  relifting  corruption,  or  be- 
ing ruined  by  it.      Such  an  analyfls  and  enquiry  would  be,  I 
imagine,   not  only  amuling  but  ufeful.      At  leaft,    it  would 
be  more  fo  than  any  rhapfody  of  general  reflections,  huddled 
together  with  little  order  or  deiign  ;   for  thefe  leave  no  (y(' 
tematical  impreflions  on  the  mind  ;   nothing  but  a  confuflon 
of  ideas,    often   bright    and    glittering,    feldom    inftru6tive. 
But  a  v/ork  of  this  kind  would  be  too  voluminous  and  too 
afpiring  for   thefe   little   effays,   and  the  humble  author   ot 
them.      He  will  therefore   keep  to   his   point,    and  content 
himfelf  to  make  fome  of  thofe  obfervations  alone,  which  feem 
proper  to  illuftrate  and  prove  what  he  hath  advanced,  that 
the  Britifh  confi:itution  is  a  plain  and  fufficient  rule  of  judg- 
ment and  conduct   to  us  in  every  thing  that  regards  oar  li- 
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berty  ;    for  preferving  of  which,  as  well   as  for  fecuring  its 
own  duration,   it  is  better  fitted  than  any  other. 

There  was  fo  great  a  mixture  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  that  *  Livy  dates  the  original  of  li- 
berty from  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  rather  becaufe  the 
confular  dignity  was  made  annual,  than  becaufe  the  regal 
power  had  luffered  any  diminution  in  that  change.  The 
didatorial  power,  the  moft  abfolute  that  can  be  imagined, 
was  introduced  in  eight,  or  at  fartheft  in  eleven  years  after- 
wards, and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  coaeval  with  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  whatever  diminution  either  this  or  the  con- 
fular pov/cr  might  fuffer,  the  axes  and  the  rods  were  terrible 
to  the  laft,  efpecially  when  they  were  carried  before  a  dic- 
tator, for  whom  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  not  a  match, 
as  they  were  for  the  confuls.  But  tho'  there  vv^ere  three  forts 
of  power  exercifed,  there  were  but  two  orders,  or  eftates 
eflabliflied  in  this  commonwealth,  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians  ;  and  the  fupreme  power  was  divided  accordingly 
between  the  fenate  and  the  colledive,  not  a  reprefentative, 
body  of  the  people.  Thefe  two  orders  or  eftates  had  fre- 
quent contefts,  and  well  they  might,  lince  they  had  very  op- 
pofite  interefts.  -f-  Agrarian  lav/s,  for  inftancc,  began  to  be 
promulgated  within  three  and  tv/enty  years,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  to  produce  the  fame  dif- 
orders.  Flow  inconfiftent,  indeed,  was  that  plan  oi  gov^ern- 
ment,  which  required  fo  much  hard  fervice  ot  the  people  ; 
and  which,   leaving  them  fo  m.uch  power  in  the  diflribution 

*  libertatis  originem  inde  magis,  quiaannuum  imperium  confulare  faftum  eft,, 
quam  quod  diminiiLum  quicquam  fit  ex  regia  poteftate,  numeres.  Omnia  jura, . 
omnia  inngnia  primi  confules  tenuere.     Lib.  cap.  i. 

■f  Turn  primum  iex  agraria  promulgata  ell ;  nunquam  dcinde  ufque  ad  hanc. 
memoriam  fine  maximis  motibus  rerum  agitata.     Liv.  1.  2.    c.  41. 
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of  power,  left  them  fo  little  property  in  the  diflribution  of 
property  ?  Such  an  inequality  of  property,  and  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  it,  cannot  fubfift  in  an  equal  commonwealth  ;, 
and  I  much  apprehend  that  any  near  approaches  to  a  mo- 
nopoly of  property,  would  not  be  long  endured  even  in  a 
monarchy. — But  I  return  to  my  firfl:  obfervation. 

Tho'  the  Romans  made  frequent  experience  of  the  cruel 
mifchiefs,  and  even  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  v/hich  at- 
tended almofl;  every  variance  of  the  two  eftates,  yet  did  they 
never  fall  upon  any  fafe  or  effcdlual  method  ot  preventing 
thefe  difputes,  or  of  reconciling  them  without  violence. 
The  old  expedients  alone  fubiifted  ;  and  iurely  they  were 
not  only  violent,  but  extra-conftitutional.  When  the  fenate 
was  inflexible,  the  people  had  immediate  recourfe  to  fedi- 
tion.  When  the  people  was  refradlory,  the  fenate  had  re- 
courfe to  a  dictator.  The  latter  had  an  approbation  which 
could  not  be  given  to  the  former,  and  was  a  legal  inftitution ; 
notwithftanding  which  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  that  it 
was  at  leaft  as  inconliiient  with  a  free  conflitution  of  govern- 
ment as  the  former.  Sedition  was  temporary  anarchy.  A 
dictator  was  a  tyrant  for  fix  months,  unlefs  he  thought  fit 
to  abdicate  fooner.  The  conftitution  was  fufpended,  and 
endangered  by  both.  It  might  have  been  dcflroyed  by  the 
excefles  of  one.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  bare  duration  of 
the  other.  If  the  Romans  had  annually  elected  out  of  their 
tribes  a  certain  number  ot  men  to  reprefent  the  people,  in- 
ftead  of  depending  on  their  tribunes  ;  (a  fort  of  bullying 
magiftracy,  and  olten  a  very  corrupt  one)  and  if  this  repre- 
fentative  body  had  been  one  eftate,  and  had  adcd  as  fuch, 
the  confuls  might  very  well  have  fupplied  the  place  of  a 
third  eftate,  and  have  been  fafely  trufted,  even  more  inde- 
pendently of  the  fenate  than  they  were,   with  the  executive 
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power.      But  the  want  of  a  third  eftate  in  the  Roman  fyftem 
of  government,  and  of  a  reprefentative  body,    to  ad:  for  the 
colle6tiv€  body,   maintained  one   perpetual   ferment,   which 
often  increafed  into  a  ftorm,  but  never  fubfided  into  a  calm. 
The  ftate  of  Rome,  and  oi  the  greateft  men  in  that  common- 
wealth,  w^ould  have  deferved  pity  rather  than  envy,   even  in 
the  befc  times,    if  their  deicdlive  coniiitution  had  not  made 
fuch  a  ftate  o{  *^  trouble  and  tumult  the  price  they  paid  for 
the   maintenance    of  their    liberty?"    But  this   was    not  the 
v/hole  price.      V/hilft  Rome  advanced  triumphantly  in  con- 
quering the  world,  as  her  orators,  poets,  and  hiftorians,  have 
expreffed  themfelves ;  that  is,  a  few  nations  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  and  little  more;  her  citizens  turned  againft  one 
.another  thofe  weapons,  which  were  put  into  their  hands  againft 
the  enemies  of  Rome.      Mutual  profcriptions  and  bloody  maf- 
iacres  followed:  each  party  triumphed  in  its  turn  ;    they  were 
'more  animated  and  better  difciplined  by  their  contefts;  both 
erev/  ftronger ;   the  commonwealth  alone  grew  weaker  ;   and 
PoMPEY  and  Cesar  iinifhed  the  laft  tragical   icene,    which 
Marius  and  Sylla  began.      In   fine,    the  Roman  common- 
wealth would  have  been  diilolved  much  fooner  than  it  was, 
by  the  defefts  I  have  mentioned,  which  many  circumftances 
concurred  to  a,ggravate,    if  fuch  a  fpirit  of  wiidom,   as  well 
as  courage,    and  fuch   an  enthufiafm  for  the  grandeur,   the 
majefty,    and  the  duration  of  their  empire  had  not  pofleffed 
this  people,    as  never  poflefled  any  other."     When  this  fpirit 
decayed,  v/hen  this  enthufiafm  cooled,  the  conftitution  could 
not  help,  nay,  worked  againft  itfelf.    That  didatorial  power, 

*  Condones  magifLratuum  p^ne  pernoftantium  in  roftris. Accufationes  po- 

tentium  reorum,  &  aflignatje  etiam  domibus  inimicitis. Procerum  faftiones, 

&  affidua  fenatus  adveiTum  plebcm  certamina. 

Dial,  de  Orat.  Quinctil.  Tacito  infcrip. 
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on  which  the  fenate  had  always  depended  for  prefervino-  it 
completed  the  ruin  of  it,   in  the  hands  of  C^sar  ;   and  that 
tribunitial  power,   to  which  the  people  had  always  trufted 
the  defence  of  their  liberty,    confirmed  their  flavery  in  the. 
hands  of  Augustus. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 
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LETTER     XIV. 

S  I  R, 

HE  defects,  which  I  have  prefumed  to  cenfure  in  the. 
Roman  conftitution  of  government,  were  avoided  in 
fome  of  thofe  that  were  eftablifhed  on  the  breaking  of  that 
empire,  by  the  northern  nations  and  the  Goths;  for  I  fufpedt 
that  the  Goths  were  net  properly  and  faintly  a  northern  na- 
tion, any  more  than  the  Huns  and  the  Alans,  tho'  they  have 
been  often  confounded,  and  I  believe  by  myfelf. — Let  us 
-call  our  eyes  on  Spain  and  France. 

V/e  cannot  arrive,  as  far  as  my  fcanty  knowledge  informs 
me,  at  any  particular  and  authentic  account  of  the  fcheme  of 
that  government  which  the  weftern  Goths  eftablifhed,  when, 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  they  drove  the  Vandals  and 
the  Alans  out  of  Spain;  nor  diftinguifhvery  accurately  between 
fuch  inftitutions  as  were  parts  ot  the  original  Gothic  plan, 
and  fuch  as  were  introduced  into  the  feveral  kingdoms  that 
formed  themfelves  on  the  re-conqueft  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  original  of  the 
Cortes  particularly  is  quite  in  the  dark,  as  we  are  afTured  by  a 
very  *  induftrious  inquirer  and  judicious  writer.  Thus  much, 
liovv'ever,  v/e  may  affert,  that  the  Gothic  kings  were  at  firft 
elective,  and  always  limited,  even  after  they  became  heredi- 
tary ;  and  that  the  Cortes,  whenever  it  was  eftablifhed,  v/as 
an  alTembly,  that  may  be  more  truly  compared  to  a  Britifh 
parliament  than  the  afTembly  of  the  ftates  of  France  could 
ever  pretend  to  be.    Churchmen  had  wriggled  themfelves  into 

*  Dr,  GiiDDEs  in  his  Mifcell.  Tra^fls. 
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a  fliare  of  temporal  power  among  the  Goths,   as  they  did 
in  every  country  where  they  were  admitted  to  preach  the 
gofpel,   tho'  without  any  authority  from  the  gofpel  ;  fo  that 
the  Cortes  confifted  of  prelates,  as  well  as  dukes,  mafters  of 
orders,  earls  and  ricofhomes,  who  compofed  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobility  ;   and  of  the  procurators  of  the  commons ; 
that  is,  of  the  citizens  and  burgeffes,  chofen  by  the  cities  and 
boroughs  to  reprefent  and  a6l  for  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mons.     To  preferve  the  independency  of  this  affembly,  thefe 
procurators  were  to  be  paid  by  the  corporations  for  which 
they  ferved  ;   the  king  was  to  give  no  office  or  falary  to  any 
of  them;    nay,    a   "  *  refumption  of   rewards,    granted    to 
*'  members  of  the  Cortes,"  was  once  at  leaft  debated,  if  not 
enacted.      In  fliort,  he  was  not  to  name  their  prefident,   nor 
even  to  fend  letters  unopened  to  any  of  them.      No  money 
could   be    railed   on   the    fubjeds,    without    the  confent  of 
this  affembly  ;   and  it  was  a  ftanding  maxim,   or  order,  that 
redrefs  of  grievances  fhould  precede  the  grants  of  fupplies. 
Such  a  frame  ol:  government  as  this  feems  built  for  duration  ; 
and,    in  fad,   it   it  had  not  been  undermined,    it  could  not 
have  been  demolifhed.      The  manner  in  which  it  was  both 
undermined  and  demolifhed  totally  at  laft,  deferves  the  atten- 
tion ot  every  man  in  Britain.      It  was  undermined  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court,  too  much  connived  at  and  too  long  to- 
lerated, on  the  members  of  the  Cortes.      Proftitute  wretches 
were  found  in  thofe  days,  I  doubt  not,   as  well  as  in  ours,   to 
maintain  that  the  neceffary  independency  ol  the  prince  could 
not  be  fupported,  without  allowing  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  Cortes  on  him  ;    and  they  had  in  thofe  days  fuch  fuccefs 
in  Caftiic,   as  we  ought  to  hope  they  will   never  obtain   in 
Britain.      V/hen  corrupt  majorities  were  thus  fecured,    pre- 
tences were  not  wanting,  nor  will  they  ever  be  fo,  for  making 

"*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifccll.  T'-a<ft:s. 
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conceiTions  to  the  crown,  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  even  inconiiitent  with  the  forms  of  it.  Such 
pretences,  however  piaufible-,  would  not  have  been  admitted 
by  men  zealous  to  preferve  their  liberty  ;  becaufe  any  real 
danger,  remote  as  well  as  immediate,  to  a  free  conftitution, 
would  in  their  balance  outweigh  all  conliderations  of  real 
expediency,  and  much  more  all  the  frivolous  pretences  ot 
that  kind.  But  the  *  members  of  the  Cortes  were  no  longer 
fuch  men,  when  Caftile  loft  her  liberties  under  Charles  the 
fifth.  The  cuftom  of  bribing  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
commons,  by  gifts  and  promifes,  and  fo  fecuring  a  majority 
to  the  court,  had  long  prevailed,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid ;  ^ 
and  after  that,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  excifes,  given  for 
eight  years  only,  became  perpetual ;  il  money  was  granted 
before  grievances  were  redreffed  ;  and  if  the  precedent  fet 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  fecond,  was  followed  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding  reigns.  The  Cortes  gave  this  prince  a  fupply,  for 
making  war  on  the  Moors ;  but  the  f  fum  being  reprefented 
by  the  court  to  be  infvifficient  for  the  fervice,  it  was  carried 
that,  in  cafe  of  a  deficiency,  the  king  might  raife,  without 
calling  a  Cortes,  the  money  neceffary  to  make  good  that  de- 
ficiency. This  vote  of  credit  gave  an  incurable  fatal  wound 
to  that  conftitution.  I  call  it  a  vote  of  credit,  tho'  the 
powers  it  gave  feem  to  be  lefs  than  thofe  which  are  given  by 
ibme  modern  votes  of  credit ;  for  furely  there  is  a  difference, 
and  not  a  fmall  one,  between  a  power  to  raife  money  di- 
redlly  on  the  people,  for  a  fervice  known,  and  already  ap- 
proved, and  provided  for  in  part,  by  their  reprefentatives, 
and  a  power  to  borrow  money,  on  the  national  credit,  for 
fervices  unknown,  and  to  lay  the  nation  under  an  obligation 
of  paying  for  that  which  it  is  pofTible  their  reprefentatives 
may  difepprove. 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifcell.  Tradts.  -f  Ibid. 
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This  precedent  having  been  made  in  favor  of  one  king, 
and  in  one  particular  conjuncture,  it  became  a  prevailing  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  every  other  king,  and  in  every  other  con- 
jun6lure :  for  tho'  it  may  be,  nay  muft  be,  in  the  vaft  variety 
of  charaders,  and  of  conjundures,  prudent  and  juft  to  grant 
in  favor  of  fome  princes,  and  upon  fome  occalions,  what  it 
would  be  neither  prudent  nor  juft  to  grant  in  favor  of  other 
princes,  and  upon  other  occasions,  yet  fuch  is  the  merit  of 
every  prince  who  fills  a  throne,  or  rather  fuch  is  the  fervile 
adulation  paid  to  power,  in  what  hands  foever  it  be  lodged, 
that  general  and  almoft  univerfal  experience  fhews  this  rule, 
which  no  man  of  fenfe  would  break  in  the  management  of  his 
private  interefts,  abfolutely  reverfed  in  the  management  of  the 
moft  important,  national  interefts.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  hence  is  plainly  this,  that  the  inconveniency 
or  danger  of  refufing  to  every  prince,  and  in  every  con- 
juncture, fuch  things  as  are  inconfiftent  with  the  conftitution 
of  a  free  government,  muft  be  always  lefs  than  the  inconve- 
niency or  danger  of  granting  them  to  any  prince,  and  in 
any  conjuncture. 

Let  me  add  this  farther  obfervation,  which  prefents  itfelf 
fo  naturally  after  the  former.  Tho'  it  be  proper  in  all  limited 
monarchies,  to  watch  and  guard  againft  all  conceftions,  or 
ufurpations,  that  may  dcftroy  the  balance  of  power,  on  which 
the  prefervation  of  liberty  depends ;  yet  is  it  certain  that  con- 
ceftions to  the  crown  from  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the 
Icgiftature  are  almoft  alone  to  be  feared.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  crown  ftiould  make  them  to  the  others;  and  on  this 
head  the  people  may  very  fafely  truft  to  thofe  who  wear  it, 
and  thofe  who  ferve  it.  The  nobility  will  not  make  them  to 
the  commons,  without  great  ftruggles,  which  give  time  for  in- 
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terpofitions,  nor  the  commons  to  the  nobility.     But  both  may- 
be eafily  induced  to  make  them  to  the  crown.      The  reafons 
of  this  difference  are  obvious  enough  ;    for,    firfl:,    a  king  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  inftituted  tor 
the  fervice  of  the  community,  which  requires  that  the  execu- 
tive power  Ihould  be  vefted  in  a  fingle  perfon.      He  hath,  in- 
deed, a  crown  on  his  head,  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  velvet 
robes  on  his  back,   and  he  fits  elevated  in  a  throne,   whiift 
others  ftand  on  the  ground  about  him;  and  all  this  to  denote 
that  he  is  a  king,  and  to  draw  the  attention  and  reverence  of 
the  vulgar.      Tuft  fo  another  man  wears  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
a  croiier  in  his  hand,   and  lawn  fleeves,   and  fits  in  a  purple 
elbow  chair,  to  denote  that  he  is  a  bifhop,  and  to  excite  the 
devotion  of  the  multitude,  who  receive  his  benedidlion  very 
thankfully  on  their  knees.      But  ftill  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
bifhop,  holds  an  office,  and  owes  a  fervice.      "  Officium  eft 
"  imperare  non  regnum."      The  king,  when  he  commands, 
difcharges  a  truft,  and  performs  a  duty,  as  well  as  the  fubjeft, 
when  he  obeys.      Notwithftanding  which,  kings  are  apt  to  fee 
themfelves  in  another  light,  and  experience  fhews  us,   that 
even  they  who  made  them  what  they  are,   are   apt   to  take 
them  for  what  they  are  not.      From   hence   it  happened  in 
Spain,  and  may  happen  poffibly  in  other  countries,  that  the 
kings,   inftead  of  being  fatisiied  with,    and  thankful  for  the 
dignity,   honor,    power  and  wealth,   which  they  poffeffed  in 
fo  eminent  a  degree  above  all  other  magiftrates  and  members 
of  the  commonwealth,  repined  at  their  being  poffeffed  of  no 
more.      What  they  had  was  given  them  by  the  conftitution  ; 
and  what  they  had  not  was  referved  by  the  fame  authority  ta 
the  nobility  and  to  the  commons.      But  they  proceeded,  and 
their  fycophants  reafoned,  as  if  the  fok  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation,  belonged  of  right 
to  them,  and  the  limitations  of  the  monarchy  were  fo  many 
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ufurpations  on  the  monarch. — In  the  fecond  place,  befides 
this  conftant  defire  of  incroaching,  there  is  another  reafonwhy 
conceffions  to  the  crown  are  more  to  be  guarded  acrainft  than 
others,  in  limited  monarchies.  The  regal  power  refides  in  one 
perfon.  The  other  fhares  of  the  fupreme  power  are  afligned 
to  bodies  of  men.  From  hence  it  follows  that  the  intereft  of 
the  king,  and  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  cannot  well  be  di- 
vided in  the  mind  of  a  prince  ;  whereas  the  intereft  of  each 
individual  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  intereft  of  the 
nobility  or  of  the  commons,  and  ftill  more  from  that  of  the 
nation,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  compofe  an  houfe  of  peers, 
or  who  are  reprefentativcs  of  the  people.  A  king  cannot  be 
tempted  to  give  up  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  becaufe  he  can- 
not give  up  this  public  intereft,  without  giving  up  his  pri- 
vate intereft  ;  whereas  the  members  of  fuch  aftemblies  may 
promote  their  private  intereft,  by  facrificing  to  it  that  of  the 
public.  Several  other  reafons  might  be  inftfted  upon,  to 
eftablilli  the  truth  of  the  obfervation  we  have  made,  and  to 
fhew  how  unfairly  they  argue,  who  all  along  fuppofe  that  the 
independency  of  the  crown  may  as  eafily  be  loft,  and  the 
balance  of  power  be  deftroyed  on  that  fide,  by  con- 
cefTions  from  the  prince,  and  ufurpations  on  him,  as  the  in- 
dependency of  the  lords  or  commons  may  be  loft,  and  the 
balance  of  power  be  deftroyed  on  that  fide,  by  concefTions 
to  the  prince,  and  by  his  ufurpations.  Such  reafons,  for  in- 
ftance,  might  be  drawn  from  the  difference  of  that  influence 
which  the  crown  hath  on  the  other  eftates,  and  which  the 
other  eftates  have  on  the  crown  ;  as  well  as  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  pretences,  which  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  nobility,  or  commons,  to  obtain  fuch 
concefTions ;  for  fuppofing  them  all  co-equal,  as  parts  of  the 
legiftaturc,  yet  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  executive  povv^er 
is  folely  in  the  crown  ;  that  the  difpofition  of  public  money,, 
as  well  as  public  employments,  is  a  part  of  this  power  ;  that 
3  this 
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this  power  is  in  continual  exercife,  and  may  immediately 
afFeft,  more  or  lefs,  at  one  time  or  at  another,  every  par- 
ticular man,  peer  as  well  as  commoner  ;  whereas  the  other 
powers  are  exercifed  occajionally,  are  continued  or  Tufpended, 
in  great  meafure,  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  are  employed 
chiefly  in  matters  of  general,  not  particular  concern  ;  in  fine, 
if  it  be  confidered  farther,  that  the  pov/ers  exercifed  by  af- 
femblies  of  peers  and  commoners,  whether  thefe  alTemblies 
be  regarded  as  parts  of  the  legiflature,  as  the  great  councils 
of  the  nation,  or  as  the  judges  and  profecutors  of  enormous 
offenders,  are  few  and  fimple,  dire6ted  to  notorious  purpofes, 
conduced  by  rules  always  known,  always  the  fame,  and 
always  fufficient  to  thefe  purpofes  :  whereas  the  branches  of 
executive  power  are  numerous  and  complicated,  the  rules 
various,  and  the  purpofes  often  unknown,  often  contingent ; 
fo  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  judge  either  of  the  utility 
of  the  purpofes,  or  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  powers  :  if  all 
thefe  things  be  confidered,  I  fay,  we  fhall  not  be  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  on  which  fide  the  danger  to  liberty,  in  a  limited 
monarchy,  lies ;  and  whether  concefiions  to  the  crown,  in 
prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  are  not  more  likely  to  be  made, 
than  concefiions  from  it. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  people  of  Cafiiile,  if  they  had 
icen  this  danp-er  in  time,  and  had  remedied,  whilfi  the  re- 
mcdies  were  in  their  power,  thofe  defeds  in  their  conftitu- 
tion, whatever  they  were,  which  gave  their  kings  by  degrees 
inch  an  influence  over  the  Cortes,  as  overturned  at  laft  the 
whole  conftitution,  and  gained  to  the  German  race,  that 
began  to  reign  in  Charles  the  fifth,  (for  his  father  Philip 
is  fcarce  to  be  reckoned)  fuch  an  abfolute  power  as  the 
Gothic  kings  had  never  been  able  to  obtain.  Tho'  Charles 
the  fifth  was  a  very  able  prince,  yet  the  honor,  for  fuch  it 
\^  ill  be  efleemed  by  fome  men,  or  more  truly  the  infamy 
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of  cnflaving  Caflilc,  mufi:  not  be  afcribcd  to  his  fuperior 
capacity,  nor  to  that  of  his  miniflcrs.  Had  lie  been  the 
meerefl  tool,  a  thing  of  ftraw,  but  fomething  lefs  than  a 
fcarecrow,  and  unable  to  protect  the  property  of  his  fubjeds, 
he  misht  ftill  have  taken  their  liberties  from  them  in  that 
conjuncfture,  as  he  did  moft  efiedually.  Corruption  was 
eftablifhed  ;  a  majority  of  the  Cortes  was  bribed  ;  the  no- 
bility was  detached  from  the  common  interefl:  by  titiL-s, 
places,  penfions,  and  grants  ;  and  the  clergy  in  general,  for 
exceptions  there  were,  took  no  farther  fhare  in  it  than  their 
particular  piques,  or  fome  indired:  and  fleeting  conflderations 
infpired  them  to  take.  The  nation  faw  itfell  betrayed,  and 
the  commons  protefted  loudly  againft  tbe  proceedings  of 
their  reprefentatives.  But  this  was  the  very  point  for  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Caftilian  conftitution  waited  ;  and  as 
foon  as  a  pretence  for  employing  force  was  given  them,  they 
muffled  themfelves  up  in  that  threadbare  cloak  of  zeal  for  the 
government,  and  ftabbed  their  country  to  the  heart.  An  or- 
dinance of  the  Cortes  had  been  made  about  an  hundred  years 
before,  againft  increafing  the  ftanding  forces  of  the  kingdom 
to  more  than  four  thoufand  foldiers  in  garrifons,  and  fifteen 
hundred  ginets.  This  ordinance  had  not  been  very  well  ob- 
ferved.  The  long  wars  with  the  Moors  made  armies  often 
neceflary,  when  there  was  no  adlual  war.  The  danger  of 
being  invaded  by  the  Moors,  for  every  Moorifli  king  was 
deemed  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  might  ferve  to  make  them 
fo  reprefented  ;  and  when  this  reafon  failed  intirely,  as  it  did 
by  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  the  laft  polTeilion  of  thefe  people 
in  Spain,  pretences  for  keeping  armies  on  foot  were  ftill  to  be 
found.  There  were  ftillMoorifh  fadlions;  the  newChriftians 
were  Moors  in  their  hearts  ;  amongft  the  old  Chriftians  there 
were  feveral  who  favored  them  ;  the  people  were  not  to  be 
trufted  with  their  own  prefervation.  Chievres,  the  rapacious 
,  miniftex. 
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minifter  of  Charles  the  fifth,   and   his  journeymen,   for  fo 
were  thofe  Spaniards  called,   according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  who 
did  not  care  how  much  their  country  was  plundered  by  fo- 
reigners,  provided  they  fhared  the  fpoils ;   Chievres,    I  fay, 
and  his  journeymen,  a  real  fa6lion,  and  perhaps  not  a  great 
one,   were  't_ie  fafl:  friends  of  the  government.      The  reft  of 
the  nation  were  open  or  fecret  enemies.      According  to  this 
excellent  logic,  the  former  were  to  be  protedled  in  blundering, 
for  they  were  guilty  of  that  too,  as  well  as  in  plundering;  and 
the  latter  were  to  be  oppreffed  for  complaining.      The  nation 
was  facrificed  to  a  fadion,  and  an  excellent  conftitution  de- 
ftroyed,  in  favor  of  a  profligate  government.      This  deftruc- 
tion  however  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  accompliflied,  nor 
would  Caftilians  alone  have  enflaved  Caftile  to  a  foreign  race, 
after  afierting  their  liberty  fo  often,    and  fo  boldly,    againft 
princes  of  their  own  country,  if  two  other  circumftances  had 
not  concurred.      Ferdinand  had  conquered  Navarre,   and  a 
regular,  difciplined  army  defended  that  conqueft  againft  the 
French.      This  army,  which  was  at  hand,  marched  into  Caf- 
tile,   defeated  the  commons,    and   extinguifhed  liberty  in  a 
country  where  it  had  been  long  declining.      The  nobility  was 
detached  from  the  commons  by  grants  of  land,  amongft  other 
confiderations,    as  I  faid  above  ;   and  the  commons  renewed 
their  conteft  on  this  head,  perhaps  unjuftly,   to  be  fure  very 
unfeafonablv.      The  commons  however  were  juftified  for  ta- 
king arms,   in  the  opinion  of  the  nobility,    and  even  in  that 
of  Adrian,    who  governed  during  the  abfence  of  Charles, 
whofe  preceptor  he  had  been  ;   for  this  honeft  man,  too  honeft 
to  be  long  endured  on  the  papal  throne,  where  he  was  after- 
wards placed,    affirmed  that  all  the  troubles  of  Caftile  were 
caufed  by  the  king,  and  by  his  covetous  and  tyrannical  mi- 
nifters.      The  condudt  of  the  commons,    upon  this  great  oc- 
cafion,   was  in  many  inftances  ra£h  and  violent,  as  well  as  ill 
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advifed  and  weak.  But  they  were  tumultuous  affemblies 
driven  into  defpair  ;  and  the  nobility,  who  might  have  had 
great  fway  amongft  them,  and  might  have  helped  to  regulate 
their  fire,  and  to  keep  them  fober,  helped  on  the  contrary  to 
make  them  mad,  either  by  neglecting  them,  c  ^  by  taking 
part  againft  them,  till  it  was  too  late  ;  and  then  complained 
of  their  being  mad,  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  the  principal  men 
of  Rome,  who  helped  to  corrupt  that  people,  complained  of 
their  corruption,  and  affigned  it  as  a  reafon  for  depriving 
them  of  their  liberty. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  folecifm  in  politics  than  that  of 
a  nobility,  under  monarchical  government,  who  fuffer  the  li- 
berty of  the  commons  to  be  taken  away.      In  ariftocracies, 
the  nobility  get  whatever  the  commons  lofe  ;   but  in  monar- 
chies, the  crown  alone  is  the  gainer,  and  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  their  helping  to  enflave  the  commons,    muft  be 
that  of  being   enflaved   themfelves  at   laft.      How,    indeed, 
fhould  it  be  otherwife,  fince  the  liberty  of  the  commons  can- 
not be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  conftitution  be  firft  broken  ; 
and  fince  neither  the  peers,  nor  any  one  elfe,  can  hold  their 
privileges  or  their  properties,    by   a  better   tenure  than  that 
of  arbitrary  will,    when  the  conftitution    is    once    broken  ? 
V/as  it  pofiible   to  doubt  ot   this  truth,    we  might  find  the 
proof  of  it,  without  going  out  of  the  countrv  where  we  are; 
I  mean  Spain.      Amongft  all  the  furprifing  ph;:enomena  which 
have  appeared  in  the  world  of  late  years,  there  are  none  that 
have  ftruck  mankind  with   more  aftoniftiment,    than  thofe 
inftances   of  perfons   raifed  to  the  higheft   pofts   of  power, 
authority  and  command,  nay  to  empire,  who  had  not,  either 
from  their  oblcure  birth,    or  their  low  talents,    or  their  ftill 
lovver  habits,  the  leaft  occafion  even  to  dream  of  fuch  eleva- 
*tion.      Among  other  countries,    Spain  hath  had  her  fhare  of 
them  ;    and  the  grandees,  as  they  are  pompoufiy  ftiled,    the 
Vol.  II.  C  c  fucceflbrs 
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fuccefibrs  of  thofe  men,  who  thought  to  rife  on  the  ruin  of 
the  commons  of  Caftile  j  they,  who  have  the  vain  honor  of 
cocking  their  hats  in  the  prefence  of  their  prince,  have  been 
feen  to  ftand  at  awful  diftance,  or  approach  with  refpeclful 
cringe,  in  the  prefence  of  a  paralite  and  buiFoon. 

I  KNOW  full  well  that  in  fuch  governments  as  we  fpeak  of 
here,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  intereft  ot  the  nobility  to  oppofe 
the  exceffes  of  the  commons ;  but  I  know  too  that  they  have 
another  duty,  which  they  are  not  to  leave  undone  ;  another 
point  of  intereft,  which  they  are  not  to  negleft :  and  there- 
fore I  have  fpoken  of  this  fecond  eftate  in  our  government  as 
of  a  middle  order,  that  are  properly  mediators  between  the 
other  two,  in  the  eye  of  our  conftitution.  Whilft  the  peers 
maintain  this  charadler,  they  will  be  able  to  difcharge  this 
duty  ;  but  they  would  ceafe  to  be  fo,  if  it  was  poflible  they 
fhould  ever  become  the  tools  of  faction,  or  the  vaiTals  of  a 
minifter.  In  mediations  of  this  kind,  different  from  thofe 
that  are  more  commonly  called  fuch,  mediators  mingle  in 
the  conteft,  are  parties  concerned,  and  can  by  that  alone  ex- 
ped:  to  mediate  with  effed,  whether  they  be  confidered  as 
bodies  of  men,  or  individuals.  When  the  commons  are  af- 
iifted  by  the  peers  in  their  reafonable  endeavors  to  promote 
or  reftore  frugality,  to  fecure  liberty,  and  to  corred:  all  forts 
of  mal-adminiftration  ;  the  peers  will  have,  both  collectively 
and  feparately,  a  credit  v/ith  the  people,  as  well  as  with  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people;  by  which  they  may  contribute 
to  check  the  latter,  whenever  an  houfe  ol  commons  fhall 
grow  unreafonable,  fadious,  or  feditious.  But  if  the  peers 
of  the  realm  negleft,  or  oppofe  the  commons  in  their  juft  at- 
tempts, and  forfeit  by  confequence  the  charadler  of  impar- 
tiality, and  even  the  air  of  independency,  the  peers  will  then 
add  little  fttength  to  the  crown,  whenever  the  evil  day  comes,,, 
and  have  as  little  power  to  prevent  it  from  coming.     There, 

wa& 
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was  a  time,  our  fathers  faw  it,  when  an  houfe  of  commons 
deftroyed,  inftead  of  fupporting,  the  conftitution,  and  in- 
troduced tyranny,  under  pretence  of  excluding  flavery.  I 
think  it  might  be  (hewn,  from  the  anecdotes  of  that  age, 
that  this  could  not  have  happened,  if  the  court  had  not  been 
fo  long  and  fo  partially  abetted  by  the  greateft  part  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  both  in  the  houfe  of  lords  and  out  of  it. 
An  univerfal  and  timely  concurrence  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
commons,  which  was  pious  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  at 
lirft,  would  have  had,  I  prefume,  the  full  effed:  that  every 
honeft  man  propofed  in  a  parliamentary  reformation  of  the 
flate  ;  and  thofe  fatal  opportunities,  that  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  republican,  prefbyterian,  and  independent  fac- 
tions, would  have  been  avoided.  But  they  who  could  have 
trimmed,  (for  there  is  a  wife  and  honeft,  as  well  as  a  filly 
and  corrupt  trimming)  or  have  mediated  with  fuccefs,  loll 
the  power  of  doing  either  ;  fome  by  abetting  the  crown  fo 
long,  for  fear  of  the  commons,  and  others  by  concurring 
with  the  commons  fo  far,  for  fear  of  the  crown,  that  the 
people  in  general  had  no  confidence  in  the  former,  and  that 
the  latter  were  afraid  to  truft  their  prince  after  all  they  had 
done  againft  him.  If  any  men  had  trufted  to  the  plauiible 
profeffions  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  the  court  had  fub- 
dued  the  oppofite  party,  we  may  judge,  without  any  breach 
of  charity,  that  thefe  men  would  have  found  themfelves 
deceived.  Juft  fo,  if  any  men  who  meant  the  reformation, 
not  the  deftru6lion  of  the  ftate,  believed  in  the  canting  re- 
formers of  that  age,  fuch  men  were  no  doubt  egregioufly  de- 
ceived. But  I  confefs  myfelf  of  opinion,  and  furely  upon 
no  improbable  grounds,  that  there  were  {^Wy  or  no  fuch  men. 
The  good  intentions  of  the  court  were  diftrufted  even  by 
thofe  who  took  arms  for  the  king ;  and  the  ill  intentions  of 
many  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  fide  were  fufpecStcd,  no 
doubt,   by  many  who  took  arms  for  the  parliament.      But 

C  c   2  two 
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two  of  the  three  eftates  being  ripe  for  the  railieft  enterprizes, 
and  the  third  being  in  no  condition  to  mediate,  the  extremes 
clafhed,  without  any  power  fufficient  to  interpofe  ;  and  when 
the  fword  was  drawn,  the  iword  could  alone  decide.  I  con- 
clude therefore,  from  thefe  two  examples,  that  as  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  error  in  politics  than  that  ot  a  nobility,  who 
aflift  a  prince  to  take  away  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
commons,  which  was  the  cafe  in  Caftile,  fo  the  fureft  way 
of  preventing  that  terrible  dilemma,  wherein  men  are  obliged 
to  chufe  either  fubmiffion  to  tyrannical  government,  or  con- 
currence with  an  enraged  and  no  longer  governable  people, 
which  hath  been  the  cafe  in  Caftile  and  Britain  both,  is  for 
the  nobility,  and  the  principal  men  amongift  the  commons, 
to  engage  fo  early  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  that  the  former 
may  be  always  in  condition  to  mediate  with  efFedl,  and  the 
latter  have  always  power  to  allay  the  intemperate  heat  of 
their  own  body. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


L  E  T- 
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BU  T  to  refume  the  comparifon  of  other  coiiftitutions  of 
government  with  our  own,  I  fay,  that  if  the  Gothic 
conftitution  in  Spain,  either  by  original  defects,  or  by  de- 
viating from,  and  not  being  reduced  again  in  time  to  its  firft 
principles,  was  deftroyed  through  the  corruption  of  parlia- 
ments, and  by  the  force  of  an  army,  one  of  which  betrayed, 
and  the  other  conquered  the  commons  of  Caftile  ;  the  com- 
mons of  France  feem  either  not  to  have  had,  or  to  have  loft, 
in  the  dark  beginnings  of  that  monarchy,  all  {hare  in  the  fu- 
preme,  legiflative  powTr.  The  great,  original  defed  of  ha- 
ving but  two  eftates  to  fhare  the  fupreme  power,  is  an  ob- 
jection common  to  the  Roman,  and  to  the  French  conftitu- 
tions,  with  this  difference  ;  of  the  three  fimple  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  ariftocratical,  and  the  de- 
mocratical,  Rome  wanted  the  firft,  and  France  hath  always 
wanted  the  laft.  Rome  had  a  nobility  and  a  commonalty, 
but  no  magiftracy  fitted  by  it's  inftitution  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  that  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  is  called  king  even 
in  limited  monarchies.  France  hath  always  had  a  king  and 
a  nobility,  and  hath  felt  in  their  turns  all  the  evils  of  mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical  tyranny.  But  the  people  have 
not  had,  I  prefume,  fince  the  government  of  the  Franks  was 
fully  eftabliftied  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  form  of 
their  monarchy  fettled,  any  fhare  in  the  ^fupreme  power, 
either  colledively  or  reprefentatively,  how  much  foever  a 
contrary  notion  may  have  been  countenanced  by  fome  wri- 
ters, and  have  been  generally  entertained,  at  leaft  in  other- 
countries.. 

2  There 
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There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  fays  Mezerai,  more  il~ 
luftrious,  nor  any  whofe  original  is  more  obfcure  than  that  of 
the  French.  They  who  would  difpiite  the  firft,  could  hardly 
difpute  the  laft ;  and  it  is  no  bulinefs  of  mine  to  controvert 
either.  As  dark  as  their  original  is,  we  may  difcover  enough 
to  eftablifh  what  hath  been  faid,  and  to  carry  on  the  com- 
parifon  we  are  making. 

The  Franks  were  a  nation  of  Germany,  feated  at  one  time 
between  the  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Neckar,  and  at  another,  that  is, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  extending  them- 
felves  on  the  German  fide  of  the  Rhine,  from  Cologne  down 
to  Nimighen,  and  ftill  lower.  What  is  known  therefore  of 
the  government  of  the  antient  Germans,  either  from  Tacitus, 
or  any  other  good  authority,  may  be  properly  applied  to  their 
government,  whilft  they  continued  in  Germany,  and  even 
after  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  till  fuch  times  as  we  find,  by  rela- 
tions more  modern,  that  a  different  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed amongft  them.  Now  it  feems  to  me  extremely  plain, 
that  a  different  form  of  government  did  prevail  amongft 
them  even  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  that  paffage  in  Tacitus,  where  he  fays, 
"  *  that  the  antient  Germans  took  their  kings  on  account  of 
"  nobility,  and  their  generals  on  account  of  valor  ;  that  the 
"  power  of  their  kings  was  not  abfolute  and  unlimited;  and 
"  that  their  generals  commanded  by  the  authority  which 
"  their  example,  rather  than  their  power  gave  them  ;"  that 
paffage,  I  fay,  is  properly  enough  applied  to  the  Franks  be- 
fore, and  perhaps  during  the  conqueft  of  Gaul  ;  but  very 
improperly  afterwards,   when  -f-  Clovis,    both  king  and  ge- 

*  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  fumunt ;  nee  regihus  infinita,  nee  libera 
poteftas ;  &  duces  exemplo  potiiis  quam  imperio  prasfunt.     De  Mor.  Germ. 
-f-  BouLAiNv.  Mem.  Hift; 

,  neral 
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neral  of  that  people,  had  lounded  the  monarchy  v/iiicli  h.c 
tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.  That  the  nation  of  the  Franks 
was  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  or  clans,  and  that  thcfe  were 
governed  by  feveral  little  princes,  cannot  be  doubted. — 
''  Habebat  quot  pagos,  tot  paene  duces."  Tliat  a  general 
was  chofen  to  command  the  whole  with  fovereign  authority, 
but  according  to  certain  rules  made  by  common  confent, 
whenever  any  great  enterprize  was  undertaken,  and  that  Clo- 
vis  himfelf,  tho'  he  fucceeded  his  father  Childeric  in  com- 
manding over  a  part  of  the  Franks,  was  chofen  in  this  man- 
ner, and  for  this  purpofe,  is  certain.  In  his  iirft  expedition, 
he  led  an  army  of  iree-booters,  and  was  obliged  by  com- 
pad:  to  divide  the  fpoil  by  lots  amongfl:  them.  The  ftory, 
which  io  many  authors  have  told,  after  Gregory  of  7'ours, 
of  a  private  foldier,  who  refufed  to  leave  to  his  difpofition  a 
vefTel  of  gold,  that  had  been  taken  out  of  a  church  at  Rheims, 
and  broke  it  before  his  face,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  nothing 
more  at  firft  than  I  have  reprefented  him,  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  adventurers,  who  chofe  him  to  lead  them,  but  made 
their  conditions  with  him.  The  Franks  therefore  might  be 
at  this  time,  in  fome  fenfe,  "  *  all  free,  perfeftly  equal,  and 
"  independent ;"  but  will  it  follow  from  hence  that  they 
continued  to  be  fo,  in  any  fenfe,  after  Clovis  had  founded 
their  monarchy  ;  had  deftroyed  all  their  little  kings ;  united 
in  one  body,  and  under  his  own  domination,  all  their  little 
ftates,  and  changed  the  form  of  their  government,  by  ap- 
pointing dukes,  earls,  vicars,  and  other  magiftrates,  to  go- 
vern under  him,  according  to  the  model  ot  government  in 
the  latter  Roman  empire  ?  Certainly  not.  However  this 
change  was  brought  about,  and  to  whatever  it  was  owing, 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was  built  on  the  ruins 
of  their  former  government.      This  Boulainvilliers  himfelf 

*•  BouxAiNv.  Mem.  Hift.. 
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confeffesj  when  he  fays,  (tho'  not  very  accurately  nor  con- 
liftently,  as  I  imagine,  in  calling  their  former  government  a 
kind  ot  ariftocracy)  that  "  the  principle  of  union,  which 
"  founded  the  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  a  kind  of  arifto- 
"  cracy,  was  the  miftaken  ambition  of  particular  men." 
In  fhort,  proofs  enough  may  be  colleded  out  of  this  very 
author,  to  fhew  that  the  government  of  the  Franks,  even 
under  the  firft  race  of  their  kings,  was  not  only  different 
from  the  German  governments,  but  in  fome  refpe6ls  founded 
on  quite  oppofite  principles.  One  of  thefe  refpefts,  which 
is  immediately  to  my  purpofe,   I  (liall  mention. 

The  general  affemblies  that  were  held  at  firft  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  afterwards  in  the  month  o£  May,  were  na- 
tional affemblies,  indeed,  but  not  fuch  as  the  antient  Ger- 
mans held  ;  among  whom  the  *  principal  men  confulted 
and  decided  about  the  leaft,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple about  the  greateft  affairs.  In  thefe  affemblies  of  the 
French  the  people  had  nothing  to  do,  unlefs  we  reckon  for 
fomething  the  fundion  of  f  hollowing,  which  the  author  I 
have  juft  now  quoted  affigns  them,  and  which  he  fays  that 
cuftom  had  rendered  neceffary.  In  one  word,  the  people 
had  not  any  fliare  in  the  fuprcme  power,  cither  colledivcly 
or  rcprefentatively,  in  the  original  plan  ot  the  French  go- 
vernment. Whether  they  acquired  any  fliare  in  this  power 
afterwards,  let  us  enquire  next.  §  Mezrr.ai  pretends, 
and  indeed  the  Vv'hole  hiPcory  of  France  vouches  ior  him, 
"    II    that   no  nation   ever  honored   their   nobility   fo  much 

*  De  minoribus  principes,  de  majoribiis  omnes.     Tacit. 

■f  Ills  (that  is  the  French)  laiflerent  paflcr  aux  hauls  magiftrats,  les  dues,  les 
comtes,  &  les  vicaires,  le  droit  de  la  nation  entiere  ;  de  fortque  le  commun  n'eut 
plus  d'autres  fonftions  dans  les  anemblees  rielles,  que  d'y  paroitre  pours  les  accla- 
mations, que  I'ufage  rendoit  neceflaires.     BouLAPtty.  Mem.  Hill:. 

:{:  L.  2.  ^  §  Jamais  nation  n'honora  tant  la  nobFefTe  que  celle  la  -,  car  non  feu- 
lement  elle  etoit  exempte  de  toute  forte  d'impots,  ct  corvces,  mais  commandoit  a 
baguette  a  fes  inferieurs,  fur  Icfquels  elle  avoit  preique  droit  de  fervitude. 

<'  as 
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"  as  the  French  ;   amongft  whom  the  nobility  was  not  only 
"  exempt  from  all  forts  of  impofitions  and  charges,  but  com- 
*'   manded  abfoliitely  all  inferior  ranks,  who  were  almofl:  in  a 
"   ftate  of  fervitude."     How  could  it  be  otherwife,  when  the 
nobility,   and  chief  magiftrates,    and  the  clergy,   compofed 
alone  the  national  councils,    or  parliaments,    and  even  exer- 
cifed  diftributivc  juftice  all  over  the  kingdom  ?    Their  power 
increafed,    as  that  ot  the  kings  of  the  firft  race  dimini{l:ied. 
Charles  Martel,   indeed,   who  trufted  to   that  battle-axe 
which  gave  him  his  name,   and  to  foreign  troops,  laid  aiide 
the  national  affemblics,   neglected  the  nobility,   and  mifufed 
even  the  clergy,  who  damned  him  for  it.      But  Pepin  found 
it  neceffary  to  regain  both,    and  attach  them  to  his  intereft, 
in  order  to  mount   the  throne.      By  attaching  them,  he  at- 
tached the  whole  nation  to  him.      Childeric  was  depofed, 
and  he  chofen  king  in  a  general  affembly  held  at  SoifTons, 
which  Mezerai  calls  moft  improperly,    Unce  the  expreffion 
communicates  a  falfe  idea  to  his  reader,    the   ftates,   "  les 
"   etats."      Thefe  aiTemblies,  in  his  time,  in  that  of  his  fon 
Charles  the  great,  and  fo  on,   confifted  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  alone  ;  and  once  more  it  is  beyond  all  difpute  certain, 
that  the  people  had  no  more  fhare  in  thefe  national  councils, 
under  the  fecond,    than  under  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of 
France. 

When  the  third  race  of  thefe  kino;s  began  inHucuEs  Capet, 
the  lords  were  fo  powerful  in  their  eftates,  and  fo  indepen- 
dent in  their  governments,  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
kind  of  compoiition  with  them.  They  became  fovereigns, 
'each  in  his  territory,  but  held  of  the  crown,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  king  for  the  fupreme  lord.  There  was  fcarce  a 
town  which  had  not  a  little  fovereign,  fcarce  a  caftle  without 
fome  little  tyrant.  The  parliaments,  in  thefe  ages,  took 
Vol.  II.  D  d  fcveral 
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feveral  turns  ;  "  Ills  prirent  divers  plis,"  as  *  Pasquier  ex- 
prefTes  himfelf;  but  ftill  they  confifted  of  princes,  great 
lords,  bifhops  and  abbots,  who  decided  in  them  their  dif- 
putes  with  one  another,  and  with  the  king,  and  maintained 
by  thefe  means  a  fort  of  national  confederacy,  or  fcederal 
union  of  many  ftates,  politically  united  under  one  head. 
Such  affemblies  as  thefe,  under  the  fecond  and  third  race, 
were  the  original  inftitutions,  from  whence  the  f  parliaments 
of  France  have  proceeded,  as  many  alterations  as  they  have 
received,  and  as  much  as  they  are  now  changed  :  fo  that  we 
may  fafely  affirm  the  parliaments  of  France  never  gave 
the  people  any  fhare  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  whoever  entertains  a  notion  that  the  affemblies  of  the 
ftates  did,  or  that  X  thefe  affemblies  are  of  great  antiquity, 
or  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  will  find  himfelf,  on  due  examination, 
grolly  deceived. 

These  affemblies  of  the  three  eftates,  the  nobility,  clergy 
and  commons,  were  invented  firft  by  §  Philip  le  Bel.  They 
were  intirely  unknown  before  the  year  1301.  The  people 
had  no  right  to  any  fuch  affemblies ;  and  when  they  were 
inftituted,  they  were  plainly  defigned  for  nothing  lefs  than 
the  good  of  the  people.  Long  after  the  eftabliihment  of  the 
Capetian  race,  when  taxes  grew  heavy,  and  were  laid  on 
and  levied  very  arbitrarily,  i|  feditions  and  rebellions  of  an 
oppreffed  people,  who  had  no  other  recourfe,  followed.  To 
prevent  thefe,  not  only  writs,  or  orders,  were  fent  to  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  in  the  feveral  fheriffwicks  and  bailywicks, 

*  Recherches  de  la  France.  -f-  Primitive  origine  &  inftitution  des  parlcmens. 

lb.  i  lb.  §  L'afiemblee  des  etats. fut  une  idee  toute  nouvelle  de 

Philippe  le  Bel,  &  jufqu'  alors  entierement  inufitce.  Boulainv.  let.  fur  les 
anciens  pari,  de  France. 

11  Pasqu.  Rech. 

but 
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but  to  the  commons,  to  aflcmble  and  take  into  confideration 
how  to  redrcfs  grievances,  and  fupport  the  public  expences  ; 
and  after  fuch  confideration  had  amongft  thcmfelves,  to  de- 
pute fome  perfons  of  each  order,  or  eftate,  to  confer  together 
in  the  place  appointed  for  holding  fuch  general  affemblics. 
"  The  commons  were  added  to  thefe  affemblies,  *  fays 
*'  Pasquier,  againft  the  anticnt  order  or  practice  of  France, 
"''for  no  otLer  reafon  than  this,  that  the  principal  burthen, 
"  or  charge,  was  to  fall  upon  them."  This  was  the  true 
reafon.  Redrefs  of  grievances  had  no  part  in  the  fchemes 
of  that  rapacious  and  profufe  prince,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  inftitution  ;  and  he  that  confiders  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  affemblies  were  convened,  the  pov/ers  they  were  fuffered 
to  exercife,  the  fubordination  in  which  the  commons  par- 
ticularly were  kept,  and  the  habitual,  unavoidable  influence 
under  which  they  lay,  will  be  eafily  convinced  that  fuch 
affemblies  were  fitted  to  do  the  jobs  and  fandify  the  iniquity 
of  the  court,  and  nothing  more.  If  at  any  time  they  make 
any  good  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the  ftate,  "  f  thefe 
"  ordinances  are,  fays  honefl:  Pasquier,  like  fine  pieces  of 
"  tapeftry,  hung  up  to  make  a  fliew  to  pofterity."  They 
have  no  other  effeft.  "  But  the  impofition  granted  to  the 
"  king  hath  its  full  effed:."  I  conclude  therefore,  and  up- 
on fufficient  grounds,  that  even  fince  the  eftablifliment  of 
thefe  affemblies  of  the  eftates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  people  of  France  have  had  no  real  fliare 
in  the  fupreme  power  of  the  government,  either  coliedively 
or  reprefentatively. 

*  I,e  roturier  fut  expres  ajoutc,  centre  ranclen  orclre  dc  la  France,  u  cette  af- 
femblee,  &c. 

-f- Ces  font  belles  taplfieries,  qui  fervent  feulement  de  parade  a  ime  pofteritc. 

Cependant  Pimpoft  que  I'on  accorde  au  roy  eft  fort  bien  mis  a  effet. 
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I  MIGHT  illuiirate  and  prove  what  is  here  advanced,  by  the 
example  of  every  airembly  of  the  ftates  of  France,  of  which 
we  have  any  good  accounts,  from  the  firfl  in  1301  to  the  laft 
that  was  held,  as  I  remember,  in  1614.  But  fuch  a  deduc- 
tion would  carry  us  too  far.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  therefore 
with  making  two  obfervations. 

First,  that  thefe  farces,  for  fuch  thefe  ajQemblies  were, 
and  fuch  they  were  deiigned  to  be,  owe  their  inftitution  not 
only  to  one  of  the  worft  kings,  but  to  one  of  the  worft  mini- 
fters  that  France  ever  faw,  Enguerand  de  Marigny,  who 
was  called  the  coadjutor  and  the  governor  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  mofl:  infolent,  the  moft  avaricious,  and  the  moft  prodigal 
man  of  his  age.  The  great  ability  of  this  minifter,  on  which 
his  whole  merit  with  a  greedy  mafter  was  raifed,  confifted  in 
making  his  adminiftration  a  fyftem  of  violence  and  fraud,  in 
order  to  plunder  and  enflave  the  people.  When  he  durft 
not  employ  one,  he  turned  himfelf  to  the  other  ;  and  how 
grofly  and  impudently  he  managed  even  fraud,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  notice,  in  one  inftance,  becaufe  we  fhall 
fee  the  better,  by  this  inftance,  what  the  nature  and  effed:  of 
thefe  afi'embles  were,  of  which  we  fpeak,  and  what  ufe  the 
court  made  of  them  from  their  firft  inftitution.  Enguerand 
DE  Marigny  then  meeting  with  great  oppofition  to  *  fome 
taxes  he  had  devifed,  propofed  the  calling  an  aflembly  of  the 
ftates,  and  hoped  probably  that  he  might  gain  the  com- 
mons to  favor  the  intention  he  had  of  extending  thefe  taxes 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  A  great  fcaftold  was  ered:ed. 
The  king,  the  lords,  and  the  clergy,  took  their  places  on  it. 
The  commons  attended  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  minifter  made 
a  moft  vehement  declamation,  to  ftir  the  paflions  of  the  au- 
dience, and  made  no  fcruple  of  infinuating  in  it,  what  nei- 

*  BouLAiNV.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  ce  France. 
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tlier  he  nor  his  mafter  intended  to  perform,  a  promife  of  reim- 
burfing,  after  the  expedition  propofed,  what  the  people 
fliould  give  to  the  king.  The  king  rofe  from  his  throne,  and 
advanced  to  the  extremity  of  the  fcaffold,  that  he  might  fe- 
cond  by  his  looks  the  harangue  of  his  treafurer,  and  fee  who 
thofe  were  that  refufed,  or  confented  to  the  aid  he  demanded. 
The  deputies  of  Paris  promifed  to  give  a  fufficient  fupply,  or 
to  follow  the  king  in  their  perfons  to  the  war.  The  other 
deputies  concurred  in  this  general  engagement,  and  the  af- 
fembly  broke  up,  without  any  farther  deliberation,  or  any 
ordinance  of  the  eftates.  But  an  ordinance  of  the  kina  foon 
followed  ;  a  *  general  excife  v/as  impofed  by  his  authority, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  grant  of  the  eftates  to  him  ;  and  his 
minifter  had  a  number  of  harpies  ready,  whom  he  let  loofe 
to  defolate  the  kingdom,  by  levying  this  infamous  tax,  for 
the  conlideration  of  fome  little  advance  made  to  the  kino-. 
If  you  afk  what  were  the  confequences  of  thefe  proceedings, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  two.  The  tax  of  a  fifth  on 
the  revenues  of  the  fubjed:,  which  is  the  proportion  of  our 
land-tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  was  continued,  tho' 
the  general  excife  had  been  impofed  ;  and  f  Enguerand  de 
Marigny  was  hanged  in  the  fucceeding  reign  for  this  amongft 
other  crimes,  tho'  not  by  an  affembly  of  the  eftates  ;  for  the 
eftates  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  power  of  rcfent- 
ing  the  greateft  infult  that  could  be  oftered  them,  and  the 
greateft  injury  that  could  be  done  to  the  nation. 

The  next  obfervation  I  have  to  make  is  very  fliort,    but  I 
think  very  pertinent,   and  very  important. This  example 

» Six  deniers  par  livre  de  toutes  les  merchandifes,  vicluailles,  bolflbns, 

&  denrccs,  — — —  Vendues  dans  le  rovaume. 

BouLAiNv.  let.  fur  les  anclens  pari,  de  France. 
•j-  Mezerai,  Danmel,  &c.    Sous  Lovis  Hutin. 
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{hews  us  clearly  how  true  it  is,  that  no  inftruments  of  ty- 
ranny can  be  found  fo  fure  and  effedlual  as  the  affembly  of  the 
eftates  of  a  realm,  when  fuch  an  affembly  is  fo  conftituted 
as  to  want  the  power,  which  was  from  the  firfl  the  cafe  of 
the  three  eftates  in  France,  and  the  fame  muft  happen  when 
they  are  fo  managed  as  to  want  the  will,  which  became  at  laft 
the  cafe  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  to  fecure  the  liberty  and 
defend  the  property  of  the  people,  againft  fuch  kings  as 
Philip  le  Bel,  and  fuch  coadjutors  as  Marigny.  This 
prince  and  his  minifter  had  ftrained  prerogative  to  the  ut- 
moft,  and  had  governed  by  it  very  tyrannically.  Whilft  this 
expedient  would  do,  they  tried  no  other  ;  but  when  they 
apprehended  it  might  fail  them,  they  added  a  deputation 
of  the  commons  to  the  affembly  of  the  eftates  ;  that,  feem- 
ing  to  create  a  new  control  on  the  crown,  they  might  in 
reality  give  greater  fcope  and  freer  exercife  to  arbitrary  will. 
The  friends  of  liberty  therefore,  who  live  under  limited  mo- 
narchies, cannot  be  too  careful  to  preferve  their  conftitution 
in  vigor,  nor  too  fearful  left  their  reprefentatives  fhould 
be  fo  influenced  as  to  negle6l  their  privileges,  mifapply  their 
powers,  and  depart  from  their  integrity  ;  lince  thefe  friends 
of  liberty  fee  that  the  grcateft  mafters  of  tyranny  have  judged 
the  form,  without  the  fpirit,  of  a  free  government  more  fa- 
vorable to  their  fchcmes  ot  oppreflion,  than  all  the  authority 
that  abfolute  monarchy  can  give  ;  and  that  they  made  an 
innovation  in  the  form  of  their  government  on  this  very  mo- 
tive,  and  for  this  very  purpofe. 

I  am,   SIR,   &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER        XVI. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  dwelt  long,  perhaps  too  long,  on  the  laft  head.    I 
was  induced  to  it,    not  only  bccaufe  the  account  I  have 
given,   according  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,    is  contrary  to  the 
national  prejudices  of  many  people  on  this  fubjeft,  as  I  hinted 
before  ;    but  principally  becaufe  the  great  point  of  ftrength 
and  fecurity,  on  which  the  freedom  ot  our  conftitution  refts, 
will  appear  in  a  fuller  light,  by  being  thus  contrafted  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  French  government.      Both  their  ances- 
tors and  ours  came  out  of  Germany,   and  had  probably  much 
the  fame  manners,  the  fame  cuftoms,  and  the  fame  forms  of 
government.      But  as  they  proceeded  differently  in  the  con- 
quefts  they  made,   fo   did  they   in   the  eftablifhments    that 
followed.      The  conqueft  ot   Britain  was  a   work   of  time, 
and  the  Saxon  monarchy  was  long  in  forming.      The  con- 
queft of  Gaul  was  carried  on  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the 
French  monarchy  was  fooner  formed.     From  hence  i'ome  rea- 
fons  might  be  drawn  to  account,    amongft   others,    for   that 
great  diiference  between  the  conftitutions   of  the  two  mo- 
narchies,    which    thefe  two    German    nations    founded,    at 
no  great  diftance  of  time,   in  Britain   and  in  Gaul.      But  I 
fhall  not  indulge  myfelf  in  guefling  at   the  reafons,   or  ac- 
cidents, that  determined  the  Franks  to  the  divifton  they  made 
of  their  people,   and  to  the   form  of  government  they  efta- 
biifhed.      Whatever  reafons   or  accidents  determined  them, 
this  is  certain,   that  the  diftindion  of  lord  and  vaflal  became 
the  general  diftindion  of  the  whole  nation  ;   that  the  *  com- 
mons amongft  them  were  little  better  than  ftaves,  whatever 

*  Le  peuple,  d'un  autre  cote,  fe  fait  juftice,  reconnoiffant  combien  la  condi- 
tion naturclle  le  droit  eloigner  du  concovirs  du  govermnent,  &  dans  fe  fcntiment  ne 
fe  fait  entendre  que  par  requete.     Boulainv.  let.  fur  les  an.  pari. 
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they  had  been  in  Germany  ;  and  that  they  were  fo  inured 
to  fervitiide  under  their  kings,  prelates  and  lords,  that  they 
looked  on  themfelves  at  laft,  not  juftly,  but  unjuftly,  as  men 
who  had  no  right,  no,-  not  even  a  right  by  nature,  to  any 
Ihare  in  the  government  of  that  community  whereof  they 
made  fo  vaftly  the  principal  part. 

In  Britain  another  conftitution  was  formed,   and  another 
fpirit  prevailed.     The  Saxons  had  a  *  nobility  too,  ariling  from 
perfonal  valor,    or  wifdom,    continued  by  blood,    and  lome- 
times  conferred  by  the  prince,  however  legally  at  firft  it  mat- 
ters not  to  enquire,  on  fuch  as  held  great  offices  about  his  per- 
fon.      All  thefe  were  the  adelings,   or  nobles,  an  handful  in 
comparifon  of  the  frilingi,  or  free-born,  who  made  the  body 
of  the  Saxon  people.      The  freedom  of  this  people  was  erefted 
on  two  columns,  that  have  proved  more  durable  than  brafs. 
They  were  parties  to  the  making,  and  to  the  executing  all  the 
general  laws  of  the  kingdom.      They  fhared  the  legiflative 
power  ;   were  joined  to  the  lords  in   the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  ;    and  no  magiftrate,   or  officer,   could  exercife  jurif- 
di6tion,  nor  authority  over  them,  no  not  ecclefiaftical,  with- 
out their  confent  and  election.      The  comites  ex  plebe,  who 
were  chofen    for    this   laft   fundion,    the   adminiftration   of 
juftice,    made   one   rank   amongft    the   Saxon    cammonalty. 
The  cuftodes  pagani,  fuch  as  had  an  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail, 
and   a  gilt   fword,   for  their    ordinary  arms,    whether   they 
fought  on  foot,    or  on  horfeback,    made  another  rank  ;    and 
the  plain  pagani,   or  ceorles,   made   the  lowcil.      But  even 
thefe  were  totally  diftind  from,    and   far   fuperior    to   the 
lazzi,   or   ftaves,   nay   to   the  free  lazzi,    fuch  as   had   been 
ftaves,   and  were   become  free.      The  ceorles  were  freemen 
to  all   intents   and   purpofes,    and   in   all   the   effentials    of 

*  Nat.  Bacon.  Hill.  &  Pol.  Dif. 
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liberty,  as  much  as  the  Saxons  of  any  fuperior  rank,  and 
were  capable  of  riling  to  any  fuperior  rank  by  merit,  or  by 
favor. 

These  are  the  fources,   from  which  all  the  diftinftion  of 
rank  and  degree,    that  exift  at  this   day  amongft  us,   have 
flowed.      Thefe  are  the  general  principles  of  all  our  liberties. 
That  this  Saxon  conftitution  hath  varied  in  many  particulars, 
and  at  feveral  periods  of  time,  I  am  far  from  denying.      That 
it  did  fo,   for  inftance,   on  the  entry  of  the  Normans,   tho' 
certainly  not  near  fo  much   as  many  have  been  willing  to 
believe,   and  to  make  others  believe,    is  allowed.      Nay,    let 
it  be  allowed  for  argument's  fake,   and  not  otherwife,    that 
during  the  flrft  confuflon,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  which 
necefl'arily  accompany  and  follow  fo  great  and  fo  violent  a 
revolution,  the  fcheme  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  was  broken, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  invaded,  as  well  as  the  crown 
ufurped.      Let  us  even  agree  that  laws  were  made,   without 
the  confent  of  the  people  ;    that   officers  and   magiftrates, 
civil,    military,    and    ecclefiaftical,*  were   impofed    without 
their  eledlion  :   in  one  word,  that  thefe  Norman  kings,    and 
the   lords,   had   mounted   each   other  too   high  to  be  lords 
over  freemen,    and  that   the  government  was   entirely   mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical,    without  any  exercife  of  demo- 
cratical  power.      Let  all   this   be   granted,   and   the  utmoft 
that  can  be  made  of  it  will  amount  to  this,   that  confuflon 
and  violence  at  the  entry,  and  for  fome  time  after,  under  the 
government  of  a  foreign  race,  introduced  many  illegal  prac- 
tices, and  fome  foreign  principles  of  policy,  contrary  to  the 
fpirit,    and  letter  too,  of  the  antient  conftitution  ;    and  that 
thefe  kings  and  the  lords   "  abufed  their  power  over  the  frce- 
"   men,  by  extortion  and  oppreffion,  as  lords  over  tenants." 
But  it  will  remain  true,  that  neither  kings  nor  lords,  nor  both 
Vol.  IL  E  e  toge- 
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together,  ''  *  could  prevail  over  them,  or  gain  their  confent  ta 
*'   give  their  right,  or  the  law,  up  to  the  king's  beck.      But 
*'   flill  the  law  remained  arbiter  both  of  king  and  people,  and 
"   the  parliament  fupreme  expounder  and  judge  both  of  it 
"   and  them."      Tlio'  the  branches  were    lopped,   and   the 
tree  loft  it's  beauty  for  a  time,   yet  the  root  remained  un- 
touched,  was  fet  in  a  good  foil,  and  had  taken  ftrong  hold 
in  it :    fo  that  care  and  culture,    and  time  were  indeed  re- 
quired, and  our  anceftors  were  forced  to  water  it,   if  I  may 
ufe  fuch  an  exprefTion,  with  their  blood ;   but  with  this  care, 
and  culture,  and  time,  and  blood,  it  fhot  up  again  with  greater 
ftrength  than  ever,   that  we  might  fit  quiet  and  happy  under 
the  fhade  of  it ;   for  if  the  fame  form  was  not  exadtly  reftored 
in  every  part,  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  and  as  beautiful,  and 
as  luxuriant  as  the  former,  grew  up  from  the  fame  root. 

To  bring  our  difcourfe  to  that  point  which  is  here  imme- 
idiately  concerned,  parliaments  were  never  interrupted,  nor 
the  right  of  any  eftate  taken  away,  however  the  exercife  of  it 
imight  be  difturbed.  Nay,  they  foon  took  the  forms  they 
ftill  preferve,  were  conftituted  almoft  as  they  now  are,  and 
were  intirely  built  on  the  fame  general  principles,  as  well  as 
dire  died  to  the  fame  purpofes. 

When  I  fay  that  they  were  conftituted  almoft  as  they 
now  are,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  of  thofe  minute 
queftions,  about  which  a  man  may  employ  much  time  and 
ftudy,  and  have  as  little  true  and  ufeful  knowledge  of  our  con- 
ftitution  as  the  moft  ignorant  man  alive.  But  I  propofe  to 
make  a  fhort  reflexion  or  two  on  the  property  and  power  of 
the  three  eftates  that  compofe  our  parliament,   as  they  ftood 

*  Nat.vBacon  fummary  concluf.  of  the  firft  part  of  hift.  and  pol,  difc. 
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formerly,  and  as  they  now  ftand ;   becaufe  altho'  our  parlia- 
ments were  compofed  of  king,   lords  and  commons  in  thofe 
days,  as  well  as  thefc,  yet  the  difference  of  the  weight  which 
each  of  thefe  eftates  hath  caft  into  the  fcale  of  government, 
at  diiferent  periods,   does  in  effed:  make  fome  difference  in 
the  conftitution  of  parliaments  :    and  by  conlidering  this  dif- 
ference,  our  thoughts  will  be  led  the  better  to  judge  of  the 
true  poife  of  our  conftitution,  on  maintaining  which  our  all 
depends  ;   fince  the  nearer  we  keep  to  it,  the  fafer  our  liberty 
is,   and  fince  every  v^ariation  from  it  is  dangerous  to  our  li- 
berty,  in  a  degree  proportionable  to  fuch  variation.      Pro- 
perty then,  and  power  by  confequence,  have  changed  hands, 
or  rather  have  fliifted  much  in  the  fame  hands  fince  the  Nor- 
man a^ra.      Kings,  lords,   and  the  church  were  in  thofe  days, 
and  long  afterwards,   the  great  proprietors ;   and  by  the  na- 
ture of  tenures,   as  well  as  by  the  bulk  of  their  eftates,  they 
held  the  commons  in  no  fmall  fubjed:ion,   and  feem  to  have 
governed  without  much  regard  to  them,  or  to  their  concur- 
rence,  in  many  cafes.      But   the  regard   that  was    not  paid 
them  at  firft,   the  kings,  the  lords,   and  the  church  found  it 
neceflary  to  pay  them  in  a  fhort  time  ;   and  that  authority, 
that  weight  in  the  balance  of  power,  which  property  did  not 
give  them,   they  foon  acquired,    or  rather  refumed  by  their 
numbers,   and  by   the  circumftances  that  followed.      By  the 
circumftances  that  followed,    I  mean  the  great  diforders  in 
the  ftate,  and  the  civil  wars,  w^hich  the  ambition  of  princes, 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  church  too,  created.      In  all  thefe 
conflids,   fome  of   the  commons    "  *  holding  for  the  king, 
"  who  promifed  liberty  from  the   lords,    and  others   fiding 
"   with    the   lords,    who   promifed   them   libertv    from    the 
^'  king,"   they  came  oii'  better  in  the  end  than  their  prin- 
cipals,  and  an  example  rarely  to  be  paralleled  was  fct ;    for 

*  Nat.  Bacon  iiill.  and  pol.  tiilc.  concluf.  of  the  2d  part. 
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general  liberty  was  nurfed  by  thefe  means,  under  Lhe  wings 
of  particular  ambition.  In  later  days,  when  the  nation,  ha- 
raffed  and  fpent  by  the  long  wars  or  York  and  Lancaster, 
Teemed  glad  to  fettle  under  any  ftable  government ;  and  in- 
this  temper  gave  many  advantages  to  the  cunning  of  Henry 
the  feventh,  which  the  violence  ot  his  fon  improved  ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  commons  fuffered  extremely  Irom  the  ava- 
rice of  one,  the  profuflon  of  the  other,  and  the  high-ftrained 
prerogative  of  both.  But  then  their  fuflerings  were  tempo- 
rary, and  may  be  faid  to  Iiave  ended  with  thefe  reigns ;. 
whereas  the  fufferings  of  the  nobility  and  the  church  were 
permanent  and  irretrievable.  "  The  king  and  his  council," 
fays  the  author  I  quoted  laft,  "  under  color  of  liveries  and 
*'  retainders,  brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  of  their  li- 
*'  very."  It  was  fo.  But  ftill  the  commons  loft  nothings 
and  gained  much.  They  were  more  under  fubjeftion  to  the 
crown  ;  but  they  were  lefs  under  fubjediion  to  the  lords  and 
the  church.  Not  only  the  dependencies  on  thefe  were  bro- 
ken, but  the.  lords  and  the  church  were  made  more  depen- 
dent on  the  crown  than  the  commons  had  been  on  them. 
The  lords  were  obliged  to  attend  the  court  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  might  aliennte  their  eftates  to  defray  this  ex- 
pence.  A  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  church  were  con- 
fifcated  and  parcelled  out  to  thofe  who  could  buy,  at  very- 
cheap  rates  ;  and  the  increafe  of  trade,  which  begun  aboufe 
this  time  to  be  very  confiderable,  put  the  commons  into  a 
condition  of  being  the  buyers.  Thus  were  the  old  founda- 
tions of  property  and  power  fapped  on  one  fide,  and  nev*? 
foundations  laid  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  weight  of  the 
church  continued  in  the  fcale  of  the  lords,  and  fome  of  it 
hath  gone  £nce  into  that  of  the  commons.  The  parliamen- 
tary control  of  the  crown  did  not  become  lefs,  but  it  be- 
came more'  equally  and  more  ufefully  placed.  Democracy 
was  fo  well  poifed  with  ariftocracy,   after  this  great  change, 

that 
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that  if  thay  divided,  they  could  not  invade  one  another  ; 
and  it"  they  united,  they  could  not  be  invaded  by  the  mo- 
narchy. Far  different  was  the  cafe  in  other  countries,  where 
the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  lords,  and  baffled,  at  leaff  in 
fome  degree,  the  monftrous  attempts  ot  ecclefiaftical  ufurpa- 
rion.  In  France,  for  inftance,  when  the  incroachments  of 
the  papal  power  were  checked,  the  church  compounded  with 
the  crown,  and  an  alliance  fucceeded,  of  the  monarchy  with 
the  hierarchy.  But  if  the  church  was  able  to  compound, 
the  nobility  was  forced  to  fubmit  in  that  kingdom  :  fo  that 
the  authority  and  wealth  of  the  church  being  fixed  on  the 
fide  of  the  crown,  the  whole  ftrength  and  influence  of  the 
nobility  being  taken  from  them,  and  incorporated  with  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  commons  having  nothing  to  do 
in  that  government  but  to  pay  taxes,  and  carry  arms,  the 
kings  of  France  are  become  abfolute  monarchs ;  and  what- 
ever liberty,  or  appearance  of  liberty,  there  was  in  thaS. 
conftitution,   it  is  totally  deftroyed. 

When  I  fay  that  parliaments  were  entirely  built  on  the 
fame  general  principles,  as  well  as  diredted  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  as  they  ftill  are,  I  fliall  be  juftified  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  hiftory,  and  of  our  law.  Let  us  confider  this  in  a 
cafe  the  plaineft  imaginable,  tho'  it  fuffers  fo  much  debate 
through  the  effrontery  of  fome  men.  Let  us  confider  it  re- 
latively to  that  great  principle,  that  parliaments  ought  to  be 
independent  of  the  crown,  in  all  refpeds,  except  fuch  as  are 
fettled  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament,  and  concerning 
which  there  is  no  difpute.  Now,  this  general  principle  hath 
not  only  been  always  the  fame,  but  it  hath  been  always  (o 
declared,  in  the  moft  authentic  and  fokmn  manner  ;  and 
parliaments  have  not  been  more  intent  on  any  national  con- 
cern whatever,  than  on  maintaining  this  principle,  and  fe- 
GLuring  the  effeds  of  it.  I  fay,  parliaments  have  been  con- 
3,  ftantll^r 
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ftantly  thus  intent,   and  efpecially  in  the  beft  times,   during 
more  than  three  centuries  at  leaft  ;   for  I  would  not  go  back 
too  far,  nor  grope  unneceflarily  in  the  dark.      What  elfe  did 
thofe  laws  mean,  that  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  Lan- 
cafter  kings,   to  regulate   the  eledions,   and  to  prevent  the 
influence   which  Richard  the  fecond   had   illegally  and  ar- 
bitrarily employed,   and  which  there  was  room  to  fear  that 
other  princes  might  employ  ?   What  elfe  do  all  thofe  refo- 
lutions,    all  thofe  declarations,    all  thofe  remonftrances,    all 
thofe  ad:s  of  parliament  mean,  that  have  been  made  fo  often, 
and   enforced   fo  ftrongly,    from   time    to    time,    and  from 
thofe  days  to  thefe,  againft  the  influence  of  the  crown,  either 
on  the  ele£lions,  or  on  the  members  of  parliament  ?   I  fliould 
be   afhamed  to  afk  any  more  queftions  of  this  kind,    or  to 
defcend  into  any  detail,   in  order  to  prove  what  every  clerk 
of  a  juftice  of  peace,  nay,  almoft  every  day-labourer,  knows. 
But   there   is   another   queftion,   which  I  muft  afk.      If  this 
be  fo,   what  do  thofe  men  mean,  who  are  employed,   or  ra- 
ther, what  does  he  mean  who  employs  them,   to  plead  in  all 
places,  and  on  all  occaflons,   even  the  moft  folemn,  in  favor 
of  this  very  influence,   nay,  of  the  very  worft  fort  of  it,   of 
that  influence  which  is  created  immediately  by  corruption  ; 
for   to   that    their   arguments,  reach    by   undeniable    confe- 
quences  ?    Reafon   is  againft  him   and   them  ;   flnce  it  is  a 
plain   abfurdity    to  fuppofe   a  control   on   the   crown,    (and 
they  have  not  yet  ventured  to  fuppofe  the  contrary,    that  I 
know  of)   and  to  ePcablifh,    at  the  fame  time,   a  power,   and 
even  a  right,   in   the  crov/n,   to  render  this  control  ufelefs. 
Experience   is   againft  them ;   flnce   the  examples   of  other 
countries,   and  at  fome  times   (former  times  I  mean)   of  our 
own,    have  proved,    that  a  prince  may  govern   according   to 
his  arbitrary  will,   or  that  of  his  more  arbitrary  minifler,   as 
abroluttly,^  and    much   more    fecurely    with,    than    without 
the   concurrence    oi  a    parliament.       Authority,    even    the 
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uniform  authority  of  our  whole  legiflature,    is  ac/'ainfl  them. 
The  voice  of  our  hiw  gives  them  the  lye.      How  then  {hall 
we  account  for   this  proceeding ;   this   open   and   defperate 
attack   upon   our  conftitution,   and  therefore  upon   our   li- 
berty?  Have  thefe  great  men  made  any  nice  difcovery,  that 
efcaped  the  blunt  fagacity  of  our  anceftors  formerly,   and  is 
above   the  narrow   conceptions   of  all    other    men,    except 
themfelves,   at  this  time  ?    Is  it  lefs  fit  than  the  wifdom  of 
this  nation  hath  judged  it  to  be,  for  fo  many  ages,  that  kings 
fhould  govern  under  the  conftitutional  control  of  two  other 
eftates  ?    Or  is  it  lefs  fit  that  they  fhould  govern  fo,   for  the 
time  to  come,  than  it  was  for  the  time  paft  ?  We  fliall  hear, 
for  aught  I   know,   even  in  this  age,    that  kings  are  God's 
vicegerents  ;    that  they  are,    next  to  him  and  his  fon  Chrift 
Jefus,    fupreme   moderators  and   governors.      We  fl:iall  hear 
again,  perhaps,  of  their  hereditary,  their  divine,    their  inde- 
feafable   right,   and  the  reft  of  that   lilly  cant,   which  was 
invented  to  make   the  ufurpations   of  prerogative  go  down 
the  better.      But  will   even  this    alter    the   cafe  ?   Will    this 
make  it  unworthy  of  them  to  fubmit  to  the  full  control  of 
fuch  a  conftitution  as  God  himfelf  approved,   in  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  Jewifh  fenate  .?     Moses  was  undoubtedly  God's 
vicegerent.      He  was,   if  ever  man  was  fo,    next  and  imme- 
diately under  God,  a  fupreme  moderator  and  governor.     He 
was  *  infpired,  .and  affifted  in  a  fupernatural  manner  ;    and 
yet  he  took  the  advice   of   his   father-in-law  Jethro,   the 
prieft  of  Midian.      He  affociated  to  himfelf  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  CO  nmonwealth,   or  he  bad  the  people  take,   as 
he  fays  in  ■^  another  place,   or  chufe,    "  wife  men  and  un- 
*'  derftanding,   and   known   among   the   tribes,"-  that  they 
might  be  afTociaced  to  him.     He  found  himfelf  unequal  to  the 
tafk  of  governing  alone,  and  he  expoftulated  with  God  upon; 

*  Exod.-  xviii.  -f-  Deut.  i. 
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it.  <<  *  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone.  Have  I 
"  conceived  all  this  people  ?  Have  I  begotten  them  ?  If 
"  thou  deal  thus  w^ith  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand." 
Whether  they,  w^ho  deduce  from  hence  the  inftitution  of 
fanhedrins,  are  in  the  right,  or  they  who  affign  them  a  more 
modern  date,  againfl:  the  opinion  of  the  Jewifh  dodlors  them- 
felves,  whofe  authority  our  doctors  receive  implicitly  enough 
in  fome  cafes,  and  reje6i  as  arbitrarily  in  others,  it  matters 
not  to  enquire.  Let  us  leave  the  difpute^to  the  partifans  of 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  of  father  Simon  and  Le 
Clerc.  Thus  much  is  certain.  A  great  fanhedrin  fubfifled 
at  Jerufalem,  even  at  the  coming  of  the  MefQah,  as  well  as 
inferior  fanhedrins  in  feveral  parts  of  Paleftine  ;  which  form 
of  government  bore  fome  refemblance  to  our  old  Saxon  con- 
flitution  ;  and  he  who  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into 
*  Mr.  Selden,  will  find  that  the  great  fanhedrin  had  as  much 
authority,  and  exercifed  as  much  power,  as  ever  parliaments 
did,  or  wittenagemots  could  claim.  That  God  approved  a 
kind  of  parliamentary  eftablifhment,  and  a  divjfion  of  the 
fupreme  power  between  his  vicegerent  Moses  and  the  fe- 
venty  elders,  to  whom  he  gave  fome  of  the  fpirit  that  was 
on  Moses,  the  quotations  I  refer  to  from  holy  writ  do  fuffi- 
ciently  prove.  After  this,  it  cannot  be  faid,  I  think,  to  de- 
rogate from  the  majefty  of  any  prince,  let  us  entertain  as 
high  notions  of  this  majefty  as  we  pleafe,  that  he  is  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  governing  alone  ;  that  he  is  obliged  to 
fhare  the  fupreme  power  with  the  nobility  and  commonalty 
of  the  realm  ;  and  that  he  is  hindered  from  deftroying,  either 
direftly  or  indiredfly,  that  independency  of  thofe  other 
eftates,  which  can  alone  preferve,  this  divifion  of  the  fupreme 
power,  really,  as  well  as  apparently.      But  perhaps  thefe  great 

*  Numb.  xi.  f  Seld.  de  Synod.  &  Ffxf.  Invid.  vet.  Ebrceorum. 
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and  honeft  men  have  difcovered  a  neccffity  of  putting  the 
members,  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament,  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown,    in  order   to   preferve  this  very 
conftitution.      Let  us  fee  therefore  what  dangers  this  expe- 
dient is  fitted  to  prevent. --Are  we  afraid  that  an  houfe  of  com- 
mons, unlefs  retrained  by  places  and  penflons,  fliould  give 
up  the  conftitution  to  the  lords,  and  eftablifh  an  ariftocracy? 
This  fear  would  be  ridiculous   furely  ;   and   he  who  fhould 
argue  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition,  would  make  himfclf  fo. — 
Are  we  afraid  that  an  houfe  of  commons,    unlefs  rcftrained 
in  this  manner,    fhould  ufurp  more  power   than  belongs  to 
them,   and   eftablifli  a  kind  of  democratical  tyranny  ?    Bui: 
they  would  have,    in  oppofltion  to  them,   a  power  fufficient 
to  defeat  their  deflgns  ;    the  united  power  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  houfe  of  lords.      Formerly,    indeed,   they  fucceeded 
in  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and  the  king  and  the  lords  may, 
at  any  time,    throw  too  much  power  into  their  fcale,  and  fet 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  people  on  their  lide,  as  was  done 
at  that  time.      But  this  neither  hath  been,  nor  can  be  done, 
unlefs  both  king  and  lords  condu6l  themfelves  fo  ill,  that  the 
mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  their  prevalency  appear  as 
great,   or  greater,    than  thofe  which  are  to   be  apprehended 
from  the  prevalency  of  the  commons.      Let  it  be  remembered 
too,  that  as  the  king  and  lords  ntay  give  too  much  power  and 
popularity  to  the  commons,   fo  the  lords  and  commons  may 
give  too  much  power  to  the  crown.      The  difference  will  lie 
only  here  ;    that  the  king  and  lords  will  never  do  the  firft 
deflgnedly  ;   whereas  there  is  a  poffibility  that  the  lords  and 
commons  may  be  induced,  in  fome  age  lefs  virtuous  than  the 
prefent,    by  places,    penflons,    and  other  gratifications,    be- 
ftowed  on  a  majority  of  thofe  afTemblies,    to  do  the  laft  de- 
signedly.     What  now  remains  to  be  urged,   in  favor- of  this 
expedient  ?   From  what  danger  are  we  to  be  protected  by  it  ? 
Vol.  U..  F  f  Shalil 
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Shall  we  be  told  that  parliaments  will  not  purfue  the  national 
intereft,   unlefs    their   members   are   bought  into  it  by  the 
crown  ?    Something  like   this    hath  been  advanced,   I  have 
heard  ;   and  nothing  more  impudent,  nor  more  iilly  could  be 
advanced.      A  court  that  is  truly  in  the  intereft  of  the  na- 
tion, will  have,  nay,  muft  have  a  concurrence  of  parliament, 
^s  it  would  be  eafy,   if  it  was  needful,  to  fhew.      Time  and 
trouble,  indeed,    may  be  fometimes  required   to  lead  inde- 
pendent men,  who  judge  for  themfelves,  and  comply  becaufe 
they  are  convinced  ;   whereas  neither  one  nor  the  other  are 
■wanting,   to  determine  fuch  as  hold  to  a  court  by  a  corrupt 
dependency  on  it :    for  they  are  foon  difciplined,    and  ready 
to  perform  the  whole  exercile  of  parliamentary  mercenaries 
:at  the  beat  of  a  drum.      Some  inconveniencies  may  likewife 
arife,   for  that  which  I  have  juft  mentioned  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  from  the  independency  of  parliaments.    Minifters, 
for  inftance,  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  paflion,  by  the 
prejudice,  if  you  will,  of  fuch  alTemblies,   oftener,   perhaps, 
than  they  deferve  to  be  ;   or  their  errors  may  be  cenfured,  or 
their  faults  be  punifhed,  in  a  greater  degree,   and  with  more 
rigor,   not  only  than  true  political  juftice   requires,    which 
fiiould  always  be  tempered  with  mercy,    but  even  than  ftrid: 
juftice  exads.      But  as  one  of  thefe  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
on  the  beft  fide,   and  as  the  other  will  certainly  happen  very 
feldom,   it  does  not  feem  reafonable,    that  a  door  fhould  be 
opened  to  corruption  and  dependency,    in  order  to  prevent 
them.      Nay,  farther,  this  vigilance,  and  this  feverity  of  par- 
liaments, which  we  here  fuppofe,  will  not  fail  to  have  fome 
very  good  efFeds,  that  are  more  than  fufHcient  to  balance  the 
fuppofed  ill  effeds.      Among  the  reft,   they  may  render  the 
rafti,  who  are  in  pov/er,   more  cautious,    and  the  bold  more 
modeft.      They  may  render  fools  lefs  fond  of  power,  and  awe 
seven  knaves  into  honefty.      It  were  better,  furely,  that  able 
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and  good  men  fhould  now  and  then  fuffer,  nay,  the  good  man 
who  fuffered  would  be  himfelf  of  this  opinion,  than  that  the 
adulation  and  fervility  of  parliaments,  which  are  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  corruption  and  dependency,  fhould  ever 
contribute  to  make  the  court  become,  in  any  future  age,  su 
fanduary  for  pickpockets,  and  an  hofpital  for  changelings. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


F  f  2  LET- 
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LETTER       XVII. 

S  I  R, 

TH  E  great  alteration  we  have  fpoken  of,  in  property 
and  power,  brought  our  conftitution,  by  flow  degrees, 
and  thro'  many  flruggles  and  dangers,  To  near  the  moft  per- 
fed:  idea  of  a  free  fyftem  of  government,  that  nothing  would 
be  now  wanting  to  complete  it,  if  efFedual  means  were 
found  of  fecuring-  the  independency  of  parliament  againfl 
corruption,  as  well  as  it  is  fecured  againft  prerogative.  Our 
kings  have  lofl  little  of  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  crown. 
Some  of  their  fuperfluous  power,  indeed,  hath  been  bought, 
and  more  hath  been  wrefled  from  them.  Notwithftanding 
which,  it  is  a  very  demonftrable  truth,  that  the  crown  mufl 
fit  lighter  and  more  fecure  ow  the  head  of  a  wife  prince,  (and 
no  conftitution  provides  for,  tho'  every  confiiitution  fhould 
provide  againft,  a  weak  prince)  fince  the  great  change  of' 
property  and  power  in  favor  of  the  commons,  than  ever  it  did 
before.  Our  kings  are  no  longer  expofed,  as  fome  of  the 
greateft  of  them  have  been,  to  the  infults  of  turbulent, 
ambitious  lords,  or  haughty  prelates.  It  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  a  {^\v  fadfious  noblemen  to  draw  armies  into  the 
iield,  and  oblige  their  prince  to  fight  for  his  crown,  to  fight 
to  gain  it,  and  to  fight  to  keep  it  ;  as  Edward  the  fourth 
did,  I  think,  in  nine  pitched  battles.  To  make  the  prince 
uneafy,  or  infecure,  as  we  are  now  conftituted,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  mufl  be  uneafy  under  his  government.  A 
popular  king  of  Great-Britain  will  be  always  not  only  ealy  and 
fecure,  but  in  efFe6t  abfolute.  He  will  be,  what  the  Britifii 
conftitution  alone  can  make  any  prince,  the  abfolute  monarch 
of  a  free  people  ;  and  this  popularity  is  fo  eafily  acquired,  a 
king  gains  the  public  confidence  and  afFedion  at  fo  cheap  a 
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rate,  that  he  muft  be  poor  indeed  in  all  the  kingly  virtues, 
who  does  not  purchafe  them,  and  cftablilh  true  popularity 
iipon  them. 

If  the  condition  of  our  kings  is  mended  in  many  rcfpeds, 
and  made  worfe  in  none,  that  ot  the  nation  is  mended  in 
every  refpect,  by  the  great  improvements  or  our  conllitution; 
which  are  due  principally  to  the  change  I  have  mentioned,  as 
the  advances  we  have  made  in  trade,  and  in  national  wealth 
and  power,  are  due  principally  to  thefe  improvements.  It 
is  by  thefe,  that  the  fubjedls  of  Great-Britain  enjoy  hitherto 
fuch  a  freedom  of  their  perfons,  and  fuch  a  fecurity  of  their 
property,  as  no  other  people  can  boaft.  Hence  that  great 
encouragement  of  induftry;  hence  that  broad  and  folid  found- 
ation of  credit,  which  muft  always  continue,  unlefs  the  weight 
of  taxes,  and  the  oppreflion  of  tax-gatherers  make  it  worth 
no  man's  while  to  be  induftrious  any  longer,  and  unlefs  na- 
tional credit  be  reduced,  by  length  of  time,  and  private  ma- 
nagement, to  reft  no  longer  on  it's  natural  and  original 
foundation,  but  on  the  feeble  props  of  yearly  expedients, 
and  daily  tricks  ;  by  which  a  fyftem,  that  ought  to  be  the 
plaineft  and  faireft  imaginable,  will  become  of  courfe  a  dark, 
intricate,   and  wicked  myftery  of  ftockjobbing. 

But  the  great  advantage  we  are  to  inftft  upon  here,  which 
hath  arifen  to  the  whole  nation  from  the  alteration  in  the 
ftatc  of  property  and  power,  is  this  :  that  we  have  been 
brought  by  it  to  the  true  poife  of  a  mixed  government,  con- 
ftituted  like  ours  on  the  three  fimple  forms.  The  democra- 
tical  power  is  no  longer  kept  under  the  fame  dependencies  j 
and  if  an  houfe  of  commons  fhould  now  fail  to  afl'ert  that  in- 
dependent ftiare  in  the  fupreme  legiflative  power,  which  the 
conftitution  afligns  to  this  allembly,  it  could  not  proceed,  as 
it  might  and  fometimes  did  formerly,  from  the  nature  of 
7  tenures, 
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tenures,  and  many  other  unavoidable  reftraints ;  it  could  pro- 
ceed alone  from  the  corruption  of  particidar  men,  who  threw 
themfelves  into  a  voluntary  dependency.      The  democratical* 
power  of  our  conftitution  is  not  fufficient  to  overtop  the  mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical  ;    but  it  is  fujfficient  to  counter- 
work and  balance  any  other  power  by  its  own  ftrength,  and 
without  the  fatal  neceflity  of   favoring  the  ambition  of  the 
crown  againft   the   lords,    or  that  of  the  lords  againft  the 
crown.      Nay  more,    as  our  government  is  now  conftituted, 
the  three  eftates  have  not  only  one  common  intereft,  which 
they    always   had ;    but    they   have,    conlidered   as   eftateSj 
no  feparate,   contradictory  intereft.      Gur  conftitution  gives 
fo  much  grandeur,    fo    much  authority  and   power   to   the 
crown,   and  our  parliaments  give  fo  immenfe  a  revenue,  that 
no  prince  hath  any  real  intereft  to  deftre  more,   who  looks 
on  himfelf  as  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  a  free  people  ;  for  if 
we    fuppofe    inordinate    ambition,     or    avarice,    to     make 
part  of  his  charadier,   thefe  pailions  are  infatiable  :   but  then 
for  this  very  reafon,    becaufe  they  are  fo,   there  ought  to  be 
no  account  held  of  them  ;   and  tho'  a  prince  may  meafure 
his  demands,    a  people,   who  are  in  their  fenfes,   will  never 
meafure  their  conceftions  by  them. 

The  property  of  the  commons  is  not  only  become  far  fu- 
pcrior  to  that  of  the  lords  upon  the  whole,  but  in  the  detail, 
there  are  few,  very  few,  inftances  to  be  produced  of  greater 
fhares  of  private  property  amongft  the  latter,  than  amongft 
the  former  ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  commons  is  greater, 
fo  it  is  equally  free.  There  are  no  badges  of  fervitude  on 
one  ftde  ;  no  pretence  of  any  fuperiority,  except  thofe  of 
title  and  rank,  on  the  other.  The  peers  are,  in  fome  points, 
I  fpeak  it  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  them,  commoners  with 
coronets  on  their  coats  of  arms;  and  affediing  to  a6l  as  fuch, 
it  is  plain  they  deftre  very  wifely  to  be  taken  for  fuch,  on 
7  many 
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many  occalions.  The  interefts  of  thefe  two  eftates  then, 
vyith  regard  to  property,  are  the  fame  ;  and  their  particular 
rights  and  privileges  are  now  fo  well  afcertained,  and  fo  dif- 
tinguifKed,  that  as  the  proximity  of  their  interefts  of  one 
fort  fhould  always  unite  them,  fo  the  diftance  of  thofe  of  an- 
other fort  cannot  eafily  make  them  clafh.  In  fhort,  thefe 
two  orders,  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution,  (and  how 
different  is  it  from  that  of  Rome,  or,  in  the  laft  refpe6l,  even 
from  that  of  Spain,  not  to  mention  that  of  France  ?)  have  no 
temptation,  and  fcarce  the  means,  of  invading  each  other  : 
fo  that  they  may  the  better,  and  the  more  effedually,  em- 
ploy their  vigilance,  and  unite  their  efforts,  whenever  it  flvdll 
be  ncceffary,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  from 
whofe  fhackles  they  have  both  emancipated  themfelves,  whe- 
ther the  attempts  to  impofe  thefe  fhackles  again  are  carried 
on  by  prerogative,  or  by  the  more  formidable  enemy  of 
liberty,  corruption. 

It  hath  been  obferved  already,  that  altho'  the  crown  hath 
the  fole  power  of  creating  peers,  yet  the  independency  of  the 
peerage  on  the  crown  is  fecured  by  this ;  that  their  rights  and 
privileges  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  at  the  will  of  the 
crown.  Could  the  crown  unmake,  as  well  as  make  peers, 
it  would  be  ajefl:  to  talk  of  three  eflates,  fince  there  would 
be  virtually,  and  in  effed;,  but  two  ;  and  therefore  our  con- 
flitution  hath  provided  againfl  it.  Eut  the  commons  of  Great- 
Britain  can  make,  and  at  proper  feafons,  and  in  a  proper 
manner,  unmake  their  repreientatives;  by  which  means,  ma- 
ny inconveniencies  and  milchicls  are  avoided,  and  many  wife 
and  juft  ends  obtained.  The  peers  of  the  realm  can,  the 
commons  cannot,  affemble  in  their  coUedive  body,  without 
exceeding  thofe  numbers,  amongft  Vv'hom  the  quiet,  order, 
decency,  and  folemnity  of  a  fenate  may  be  oreferved.  The 
peers  therefore  lit  in  parliament  in  their  coUedive,  the  com- 
mons 
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mons  in  their  reprefentative  body.  The  peers  have  an  inhe- 
rent, the  commons  a  delegated  right.  The  peers  are  there- 
fore accountable  for  their  condud:,  as  all  other  men  are,  to 
God,  to  their  own  confciences,  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
fame,  and  to  no  other.  But  the  commons  are  accountable 
to  another  tribunal,  as  well  as  to  thefe,  to  that  of  their  con- 
flituents ;  before  which  they  mull  frequently  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  of  our  conftitution,  to  have  a  cenfure, 
or  approbation,  paffed  on  their  condudt,  by  the  refufal,  or 
grant  of  new  powers  to  the  particular  members.  Thus  the 
collective  body  of  the  people  of  Great-Britain  delegate,  but 
do  not  give  up,  truft,  but  do  not  alienate  their  right  and  their 
power,  and  cannot  be  undone  by  having  beggary  or  flavery 
brought  upon  them,  unlefs  they  co-operate  to  their  own 
undoing,   and  in  one  word  betray  themfelves. 

We  cannot  therefore  fubfcribe  to  thofe  two  fayings  of  my 
lord  Bacon,  which  are  quoted  to  this  effe6l;  "  That  England 
"■  can  never  be  undone,  unlefs  by  parliaments;  and  that  there 
"  is  nothing,  which  a  parliament  cannot  do." — Great-Britain, 
according  to  our  prefent  conftitution,  cannot  be  undone  by 
parliaments;  for  there  is  fomething  which  a  parliament  can- 
not do.  A  parliament  cannot  annul  the  constitution  ;  and 
whilfl  that  is  preferved,  tho'  our  condition  may  be  bad,  it 
cannot  be  irretrievably  fo.  The  legiilative  is  a  fupreme,  and- 
may  be  called,  in-  one  fenfe,  an  abfolute,  but  in  none  an 
arbitrary  power,  *  "  It  is  limited  to  the  public  good  of  the 
•*'  fociety.  It  is  a  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  prefer- 
"  vation,  and  therefore  can  never  have  a  right  to  deftroy, 
*'  enflave,  or  dcfignedly  to  impoverifh  the  fiibjedls  ;  for  the 
*'  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  ceafe  not  in  fociety,  &c." 
---If  you  therefore  put  fo  extravagant  a  cafe,  as  to  fuppofe  the 

*  Locke's  elTay  on  civil  government,    c.  ii.  of  the  extent  of  the  legiflative 
power. 
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two  houfes  of  parliament  concurring  to  make  at  once  a  for- 
mal cefTion  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  thofe  of 
the  whole  nation  to  the  crown,   and  afk  who  hath  the  right, 
and  the  means,  to  rcfift  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  ?   I  an- 
fwer,    the  whole  nation  hath  the   right ;   and  a  people  who 
deferve  to  enjoy  liberty,    will  find  the  means.      An  attempt 
of  this  kind  would  break  the  bargain  between  the  king  and 
the  nation,  between  the  reprefentative  and  colle6live  body  ol 
the  people,  and  would  diffolve  the  conftitution.    From  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  nation  which  hath  a  right  to  preferve  this 
conftitution,  hath  a  right  to  refift  an  attempt,  that  leaves  no 
other  means  ot  preferving  it  but  thofe  of  refiftance.      From 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  conftitution  was  adually  diilol- 
ved,  as  it  would  be  by  fuch  an  attempt  of  the  three  eftates,  the 
people  would  return  to  their  original,  their  natural  right,  the 
right  of  reftoring  the  fame  conftitution,  or  of  making  a  new 
one.    I  No  power  on  earth  could  claim  any  right  of  impofing 
a  conftitution  upon  them  ;   and  lefs  than  any  that  king,  thofe 
lords,   and  thofe  commons,    who,   having  been  intrufted  to 
preferv^e,    had  deftroyed  the  former. — But  to  fuppofe  a  cafe 
more  within  the   bounds  of  poilibility,    tho'  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  it  as  little  within  thofe  of  probability,  let  us 
luppoie  our  parliaments,   in  fome  future  generation,  to  grow 
fo  corrupt,  and  the  crown  fo  rich,  that  a  pecuniary  influence 
conftantly  prevailing  over  the  majority,  they  fhould  ailemble 
for  little  elfe  than  to  eftablifh  grievances,  inftead  of  redrefling 
them  ;   to  approve  the  meafures  of  the  court,  without  infor- 
mation ;   to  engage  their  country  in  alliances,  in  treaties,  in 
wars,  without  examination  ;    and  to  give  money  without  ac- 
count, and  almoft  without  ftint.      The  cafe  would  be  deplo- 
rable.     Our  conftitution  itfelf  would  become  our  grievance, 
whilft  this  corruption  prevailed;  and  if  it  prevailed  long,  our 
conftitution  could  not   laft  long  ;    becaufe  this  ftow  progrefs 
Vol.  II.  G  2  v.ould 
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would  lead  to  the  deftruclion  of  it  as  furely  as  the  more  con- 
cife  method  of  giving  it  up  at  once.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the 
conftitution  would  help  itfelf,  and  elledually  too,  unlefs  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people  was  tainted,  and  the  eleftors  were 
become  no  honefter  than  the  eleded.  Much  time  would  be 
required  to  beggar  and  enflave  the  nation,  in  this  manner.  It 
could  fcarce  be  the  work  of  one  parliament,  tho'  parliaments 
fhould  continue  to  be  feptennial.  It  could  not  be  the  work, 
of  a  triennial  parliament  moft  certainly  :  and  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  would  have  none  to  blame  but  themfelves  j., 
becaufe,  as  the  conftitution  is  a  fure  rule  of  adion  to  thofe, 
whom  they  chufe  to  a6t  for  them,  fo  it  is  likewife  a  fure  rule 
of  judgment  to  them,  in  the  choice  of  their  truftees,  and 
particularly  of  fuch  as  have  reprefented  them  already..  In 
fhort,  nothing  can  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  but 
the  people  of  Britain  :  and  whenever  the  people  of  Britain 
become  fo  degenerate  and  bafe,  as  to  be  induced  by  corrup- 
tion, for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  awed  by  pre- 
rogative, to  chufe  perfons  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament, 
whom  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  under  an  influence, 
ariftng  from  private  intereft,  dependents  on  a  court,  and  the 
creatures  of  a  minifter  ;  or  others,  who  are  unknown  to  the 
people,  that  eled:  them,  and  bring  no  recommendation  but 
that  which  they  carry  in  their  purfes  ;  then  may  the  enemies 
of  our  conftitution  boaft  that  they  have  got  the  better  of  it,, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  preferve  itfelf,  nor  to  defend 
liberty.  Then  will  that  trite,  proverbial,  fpeech  be  verified  in 
our  cafe,  "  that  the  corruptions  of  the  beft  things  are  the 
"  worft  ;"  for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  ftate  of 
property  and  power,  which  improved  our  conftitution  fo 
much,  contribute  to  the  deftru6tion  of  it ;  and  we  may  even 
wifh  for  thofe  little  tyrants,  the  great  lords  and  the  great  pre- 
lates agai.Q,"  to  oppofe  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  How 
.  preferable 
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preferable  will  fiibjcdlion  to  thofe  powerful  landlords,  (whom 
the  commonalty  were  acciiftomed  to  ferve  ;  and  by  whom,  if 
they  fuffered  on  one  hand,  they  had  confiderable  advantages 
on  the  other)   how  preferable,   indeed,    will  this  fubjcdtion 
appear  to  them,  when  they  fliall  fee  the  whole  nation  oppref- 
fcd  by  a  few  upitarts  in  power  ;   often  by  the  mcaneft,    al- 
ways by  the  worft  of  their  fellow-fubjedls  ;  by  men,  who  owe 
their  elevation  and  riches  neither  to  merit  nor  birth,    but  to 
the  favor  of  weak  princes,  and  to  the  fpoils  of  their  country, 
beggared  by  their  rapine.      Then  will  the  flite  ol  Rome  be 
renewed,   in  fome  fort,  in  Britain.      The  grandeur  of  Rome 
was  the  work  of  many  centuries,  the  effe6l  of  much  wifdom, 
and  the  price  of  much  blood.      She  maintained  her  grandeur, 
whilft  flie  preferved  her  virtue  ;   but  when  luxury  grew  up  to 
favor  corruption,   and  corruption   to   nourifh   luxury,    then 
Rome  grew  venal  ;   the  eledlion  of  her  magiftrates,   the  fen- 
tences  of  her  judges,  the  decrees  of  her  fenate,  all  was  fold  : 
for  her  liberty  was  fold  when  thefe  were  fold;  and  her  riches, 
her  power,  her  glory  could  not  long  furvive  her  liberty.    She, 
who  had  been  the  envy,    as  well  as  the  miftrefs  of  nations, 
fell  to  be  an  objedl  ol  their  fcorn,  or  their  pity.      They  had 
feen  and  felt  that  fhe  governed  other  people  by  will,   and 
her  own  by  law.      They  beheld  her  governed  herfelf  by  will ; 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  worft  of  her  own  citizens,  of  the 
worft  of  both  fexes,  of  the  worft  of  human  kind  ;    by  Cali- 
gula, by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Messalina,  by  Agrippina, 
by  Popp.EA,    by  Narcissus,    by  Calistus,    by  Pallas  ;    by 
princes   that   were   ftupid    or   mad ;    by   women   that    were 
abandoned  to  ambition  and  to  luft ;    by  minifters  that  were 
emancipated  flaves,  parafites  and  panders,  infolent  and  rapa- 
cious.     In  this  milerable  ftate,    the  few  that  retained  fome 
Iparks  ot  the  old  Roman  fpirit,  had  double  caufe  to  mourn  in 
priv'^ate  ;   lor  it  was  not  fafe  even  to  mourn  in  public.      They 
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mourned  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  and  grandeur  of  Rome  ;  and 
they  mourned  that  both  fliould  be  facrificed  to  wretches 
whofe  crimes  would  have  been  puniflied,  and  whofe  talents 
v/ould  fcarce  have  recommended  them  to  the  meaneft  offices, 
in  the  virtuous  and  profpercus  ages  of  the  commonwealth. 
Into  fuch  a  ftate,  the  difference  of  times  and  of  other  circum- 
ftances  confidered,  at  leafl:,  into  a  ffate  as  miferable  as  this, 
will  the  people  of  Britain  both  fall,  and  deferve  to  fall,  if 
they  fuffer,  under  any  pretence,  or  by  any  hands,  that  con- 
ffitution  to  be  deftroyed,  which  cannot  be  deftroyed,  unlefs 
they  fuffer  it ;  unlefs  they  co-operate  with  the  enemies  of  it/ 
by  renewing  an  exploded  diftindion  of  parties ;  by  eleding 
thofe  to  reprefent  them,  who  are  hired  to  betray  them  ;  or  by 
fubmitting  tamely,  when  the  mafk  is  taken  off,  or  falls  off, 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  beggary  and  flavery  is  avowed,  or 
can  be  no  longer  concealed.  If  ever  this  happens,  the  friends 
of  liberty,  fhould  any  fuch  remain,  will  have  one  option  ftill 
left ;  and  they  will  rather  chufe,  no  doubt,  to  die  the  laft  of 
Britifli  freemen,  than  bear  to  live  the  firfl  of  Britifh  flaves.. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c.. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XVIII. 
s  I  R, 

IF  we  had  propofed  nothing  more  to  ourfclves,  in  writino- 
this  Diflertation  on  parties,  than  the  entertainment,  fiich 
as  it  is,  of  your  readers,  and  our  own  amufement,  we  iliould 
not  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  nor  have  recurred  fo  often  to  afTert  the  necef- 
{'.uy  independency  of  parliaments  on  the  crown.  But  we 
had  another  motive,  which  we  are  neither  afraid  nor  afhamed 
to  avow.  This  neceflary  independency  of  parliaments,  in 
which  the  eflence  of  our  conftitution,  and  by  confequence  of 
our  liberty  confifts,  feems  to  be  in  great,  not  to  fay,-  in  im.- 
minent  danger  of  being  loft.  They  who  are  alarmed  at 
every  thing  that  is  faid  in  favor  of  our  conftitution,  and  of 
Britifh  liberty,  and  who  are  prejudiced  againft  every  man 
who  writes  or  fpeaks  in  defence  of  them,  may  take,  or  affecfl 
to  take,  and  try  to  give  offence  at  this  expreftion.  But  we 
defire  to  be  underftood,  as  we  have  explained  our  meanino- 
upon  fome  former  occafton.  We  underftand  our  conftitution 
to  be  in  danger,  not  only  when  it  is  attacked,  but  as  foon  as 
a  breach  is  made,  by  which  it  may  be  attacked  ;  and  we 
underftand  this  danger  to  be  greater,  or  lefs,  in  proportion 
to  the  breach  that  is  made,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  an  attack.  This  explanation 
of  our  meaning  is  the  better  founded,  becaufe  the  nation 
hath  an  undoubted  right  to  preferve  the  conftitution  not 
only  inviolate,  but  fecure  from  violations.  Should  corruption 
prevail  among  the  members,  which  we  truft  will  never  hap- 
pen, as  notorioufly  as  it  does  in  the  eledlions  of  parliament, 
we  all  know  how  much  the  magnanimity  of  our  prefent  king 
would  fcorn  to  take  fo  mean  an  advantage  over  the  nation  ; 
kow  much,  on  the  contrary,  his  heroical  fpirit  would  prompt 
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him  to  maintain  the  liberty  even  of  a  degenerate  people, 
who  might  deferve  no  longer  the  enjoyment  of  fo  invaluable 
n  blefling,  but  who  could  nev^r  deferve  to  have  it  taken  from 
them  by  a  prince  of  that  family,  which  was  raifed  by  them 
to  the  throne,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  prefervc  it.  All 
this  we  know  ;  and  the  nation  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  fame 
confidence  in  ev^ery  future  king  of  the  fame  illuftrious  and 
royal  houfe.  But  this  will  not  alter  the  cafe  ;  nor  make 
that,  which  I  call  danger,  ceafe  to  be  fuch.  Should  angels 
and  arch-angels  come  down  from  heaven  to  govern  us,  the 
fame  danger  would  exift,  until  the  fprings,  from  whence  it 
arifes,  were  cut  off;  not  becaufe  fome  angels  and  arch-angels 
have  fallen,  and  from  being  the  guardians,  have  become  the 
tempters  and  tormentors  of  mankind,  and  others  therefore 
may  fall ;  but  becaufe,  as  private  liberty  cannot  be  deemed 
fecure  under  a  government,  wherein  lav/,  the  proper  and  fole 
fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will  ;  fo  public  liberty  mufl: 
be  in  danger,  whenever  a  free  conflitution,  the  proper  and 
fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will  ;  and  a  tree  confti- 
tution,  like  ours,  is  dependent  on  will,  whenever  the  will  of 
one  eftate  can  dired:  the  condud:  of  all  three. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  danger,  and  taken 
away  all  color  for  cavil,  it  remains  that  I  prove  this  danger  to 
be  real,  and  not  the  phantom  of  a  crazy  imagination,  or 
a  prejudiced  mind.  This  fhall  be  done  therefore  as  fhortly 
as  I  am  able,   and  by  an  undeniable  deduction  of  fad:s. 

He  who  undertakes  to  govern  a  free  people  by  corruption, 
and  to  lead  them  by  a  falfe  interefl,  againft  their  true  interefl:, 
cannot  boafl  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The  expedient  is  as 
old  as  the  world,  and  he  can  pretend  to  no  other  honor  than 
that  of  bcin  an  livimbk  imitator  of  the  devil.  To  corrupt  our 
pariiameals  liath  been  olten  attempted,  as  well  as  to  divide  our 
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people,  in  favor  of  prerogative,  and  in  order  to  let  the  arbitrary 
will  of  our  princes  loofe  from  the  reftraints  of  law.  We  ob- 
fcrved  this  in  fpcaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond  : 
but  the  efforts  then  made  were  ineffedlual.  The  frugal  habits 
of  the  former  age  were  not  entirely  loft  in  that  ;  which,  I 
prefume,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  caufe  of  the  noble  ftands 
that  were  then  made  by  our  parliaments  in  oppohtion  to  the 
court.  But  not  to  afcribe  more  honor  than  is  due,  perhaps,, 
to  our  fathers,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was,  at  that  time,  fo 
fmall,  (I  fpeak  comparatively,  for,  in  every  other  rcfpc6l  it 
was  very  ample)  and  the  profufion  of  that  prince  on  his  plea- 
fures  Vv'as  fo  great,  that  no  minifter  of  king  Charlf.s  the  fe- 
cond could  find  funis  fufficient  to  buy  a  parliament.  Fie 
flood  therefore  on  his  prerogative,  ftrained  it  as  far  as  he 
durft,  and  made  all  the  ufe  of  it  he  could.  The  revenue  of 
the  crown  was  greatly  increafed  in  the  reign  of  king  JaiMes 
the  fecond,  and  was  given  moft  unwifely  for  life.  I  fay, 
moft  unwiicdy  ;  for  as  a  prince  who  hath  an  heart  and  head 
to  govern  well,  cannot  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  grant ;  fo  a 
prince  who  hath  neither,  does  not  deferve  it;  and  therefore, 
whatever  the  generofity  of  our  countrymen  to  their  princes 
may  carry  them  to  do  at  any  time,  they  might  leave  this  un- 
done at  all  times,  without  any  refledion  on  their  prudence, 
or  even  their  generofity.  The  reign,  of  king  James  was  fhort; 
and  during  this  fhort  reign  he  refted  on  that  prerogative,, 
which  he  knew  was  a  cheaper  expedient  than  corruption, 
and  which  he  vainly  flattered  himfelf  was  enough  confirmed 
to  fupport  the  meafures  he  took,  for  fubverting  the  religion,.. 
the  laws,  and  the  liberty  of  Britain.  Thus  were  men  brought, 
by  the  conduct  of  thefe  two  princes,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  pre- 
rogative, as  the  fole  inftrument  of  tyranny,  and  to  forget  that 
corruption  had  been  employed,  tho'  unfuccefsiully,  by  king 
Charles,  and  might  have  been  employed  with  greater  force, 
and  perhaps  more  fuccefs,   by  king  JaiMes.      The  cry  of  the 
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nation  was  for  a   free  parliament,   and   no  man  feemed  to 
doubt,  in  that  ferment,   but  that  a  parliament  muft  be  free, 
Avhen  the  influence   which  the  crown  had  ufurped  in  the 
precedent  reigns  over  the  eleftions,   was  removed,   as  it  v^as 
by  the  revolution.      But  this  general  inadvertency,    as  well 
as  the  particular  negle6l  of  thofe  who  took  the  lead  in  na- 
tional affairs  at  that  time,    is  the  more  furpriflng,    becaufe 
corruption   having   been   fo  lately  employed,    among  other 
means,   to  render  parliaments  dependent  on  the  crown,    the 
danger  of  corruption  was,  by  confequence,  one  of  thofe  dan- 
gers againft  which  the  nation  had  a  right  to  be  fecured,   as 
well  as  a  promife  of  being  fo,   according  to  the  terms  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  declaration.      Thofe  perfons  efpecially, 
v/ho  had  exclaimed  fo  loudly  againft  placemen  and  penfion- 
ers,   in  the  reign  of  king  Charles,  and  who  complained,  at 
this  inftant,  fo  bitterly  of  the  undue  influence  that  had  been 
employed  in  fmall  boroughs  chiefly,  to  promote  the  eledions 
of  the  parliament  which   fat  in   the    reign  of  king  James, 
ought  to  have  been  attentive,    one  would  think,   to  take  the 
glorious  opportunity  that  was  furnifhed  them  by  a  new  fet- 
tlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  conftitution,   to  fecure  the 
independency    of    parliaments    efl-edlually    for    the    future. 
Machiavel  obferves,    and  makes   it  the  title  of  one  of  his 
difcourfes,    that  "  a  free  government,  in  order  to  maintain 
"  itfelf  free,    hath  need,  every  day,  of  fome  new  proviflons 
"  in  favor  of  liberty."      The  truth  of  this  obfervation,   and 
the  reaions  that  fupport  it,    are  obvious.      But  as  every  day 
may  not  furnifli  opportunities  of  making  fome  of  thofe  new 
and  neceffary  proviflons,  no  day  that  does  furnifh  the  op- 
portunity ought  to  be  negleded.      The  Romans  had  been  fo 
liberal  in.beftowing  the  right  of  citizens  on  ftrangers,  that  the 
power  of  their  elections  began  to  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  the 
conftitutign  had  not  intended  to  truft  with  them.      Quintus 
Fabius  faw  the  growing  evil ;   and  being  cenfor,  he  took  the 
5  oppoi- 
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opportunity  ;  confined  all  thcfe  new  cledors  into  four  tribes; 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  turn  the  elections,  as  they  had 
done,  whilft  their  numbers  were  divided  among  all  the  tribes ; 
freed  his  country  from  this  danger  ;  reftored  the  conftitution, 
aceordino-  to  the  true  intent  and  meanino;  of  it :  and  obtained, 
by  univerfal  fufFragc,  the  title  of  Maximus.  If  a  fpirit  like 
this  had  prevailed  among  us,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  fome- 
thing  like  this  would  have  been  done  :  and  furely  fomething 
like  it  ought  to  have  been  done  ;  for  the  revolution  was,  in 
many  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  in  all,  one  of 
thofe  renewals  of  oiu-  conffitution  that  we  have  often  men- 
tioned. If  it  had  been  fuch,  with  refped:  to  the  eledions  of 
members  to  ferve  in  parliament,  thefe  eleftions  might  have 
been  drawn  back  to  the  antiejit  principle  on  which  they  had 
been  eftabliflied ;  and  the  rule  of  property,  which  was  followed 
antiently,  and  was  perverted  by  innumerable  changes  that 
length  of  time  produced,  might  have  been  reftored  ;  by  which 
the  communities  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  was  trufted,  as 
well  as  the  qualifications  of  the  eled:ors  and  the  eledled,  might 
have  been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  things. 
Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil 
that  threatens  our  conftitution  ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended, eveia  from  experience,  that  all  others  are  merely 
palliative ;  and  yet  the  palliative  muft  be  employed,  no  doubt, 
till  the  fpecific  can  be  procured. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done  at  the  revolution.  Pleafed 
that  the  open  attacks  on  our  conftitution  were  defeated  and 
prevented,  men  entertained  no  thought  of  the  fecret  attacks 
that  might  be  carried  on  againft  the  independency  of  parlia- 
ments ;  as  if  our  dangers  could  be  but  of  one  kind,  and  could 
arife  but  from  one  family.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  indeed, 
men  of  all  fides,   and  of  all  denominations,  (for  it  was  not  a 
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party-caufe,  tho'  it  was  endeavored  to  be  made  fuch)  began: 
to  perceive  not  only  that  nothing  effedlual  had  been  done  to 
hinder  the  undue  influence  ot  the  crown  in  eledtions,  and  an 
over-balance  of  the  creatures  of  the  court  in  parliament,  but 
that  the  means  of  exercifmg  fuch  an  influence,  at  the  will  of 
the  crown,  were  unawares  and  infenflbly  increafed,  and  every 
day  increaflng.  In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee  that  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  of  giving  as  great  power  to  the  crown  indi- 
redlly,  as  the  prerogative,  which  they  had  formerly  dreaded 
fo  much,  could  give  direftly,  and  of  eftablifliing  univerfal 
eorruption.  The  firft  hath  happened,  and  we  pray  that  the 
lafl:  never  may. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  crown,  at  the  abdication  of  kinc^ 
James,  amounted  to  fomewhat  m,ore  than  two  millions,  with- 
out any  tax  on  land  or  malt,  and  without  a  multitude  of 
grievous  impofltions  and  excifes,  that  have  been  flnce  heaped 
on  the  nation.  It  is  plain,  and  it  was  fo  then,  that  this  reve- 
nue might  have  been  fo  increafed,  as  to  anfwer  annually  the 
great  annual  expences,  in  which  we  engaged  foon  afterwards. 
In  this  cafe,  the  people  would  not  have  had  a  greater,  nay 
nor  fo  great  a  burden  to  bear,  as  they  had  in  the  courfe  of 
the  two  wars  that  followed  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thefe  wars, 
they  v/ould  have  found  themfelves  with  little  or  no  load  upon 
them,  inftead  of  crouching  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions. 
That  this  method  was  not  taken,  furniflies  matter  of  very  me- 
lancholy reflection  to  the  prefent,  and  will  do  fo  to- fu- 
ture generations.  But  thefe  reflexions  are  no  partof  myfubje6l.. 
How  it  came  to  pafs  that  a  method  fo  pradicable,  and  fa. 
eligible,  was  not  taken,  (whether  this  was  owing  to  private 
intereft,  to  party-cunning  of  different  and  oppoflte  kinds,  or 
to  an  unhappy  refinement  in  politics,  that  contrading  national 
debts,  under  a  new  eftabliflimeat,  was. an  effedual  expedient 
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to  attach  men  to  this  eflablifliment)  I  ftiall  not  prefume  to  fay. 
All  three  might  have  their  (hare,  perhaps,  in  determining  for 
another  mcafure.  At  leaf!:  it  is  a  point,  on  which  the  men 
of  that  time  have  fpoken  with  much  prejudice,  and  little  can- 
dor. But  however  that  might  be,  certain  it  is  that  we  be- 
gan to  borrow  at  high  intereft,  to  anticipate  and  mortgage, 
immediately  after  the  revolution  ;  and  having  once  begun, 
there  was  no  remedy ;  we  wxre  forced  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner,  thro'  the  courfe  of  two  mighty  wars.  Formerly,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  ftate  was  born  by  the  crown  ;  and 
when  this  expence  grew,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  too 
great  for  the  revenue  of  the  crown  to  bear,  the  people  aided 
the  crown,  if  they  approved  the  occafions  of  the  expence. 
Thefe  grants  were  properly  aids,  no  more  :  tor  the  revenue 
of  the  crown  was  engaged  in  the  firft  place,  and  therefore  it 
might  feem  reafonable  that  the  crown  fhould  have  the  levying 
and  management  of  the  whole  ;  of  thefe  aids,  as  well  as  of 
the  {landing  revenue.  But  it  happened  in  this  cafe,  as  it  does 
in  many  ;  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ceafed,  and  the  thing  con- 
tinued. A  feparate,  private  revenue,  or  a  civil-lift,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  was  afligned  to  the  crown.  From  that 
time,  the  former  order  hath  been  reverfed.  Our  kings,  in- 
ftead  of  contributing  moft,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
public  charge  ;  and  the  people  of  Britain,  inftead  of  giving 
occaiionally  aids  to  the  crown,  have  taken  upon  themfelves 
the  whole  load  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences,  for 
which  they  annually  provide.  Notwithftanding  this  vaft  alte- 
ration in  the  ftate  of  the  revenue,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
king  and  the  people  in  the  management  of  it,  the  fame  forms 
of  granting  aids  to  the  crown,  and  of  levying  taxes,  and  of 
managing  the  public  treafure,  have  been  continued  :  fo  that 
the  people  ftand  obliged  (for  the  crown,  that  is  trufted  with 
the  whole,  is  bound  for  nothing)  to  make  good  all  deficiencies, 
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tho'  they  have  no  ftiare  in  the  management  of  the  revenue. 
Our  kings,  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  civil-lifi:,  have  not 
only  a  private  and  feparate  eftate,  but  receive  a  kind  of  rent- 
charge  out  of  the  public  eftate,  to  maintain  their  honor  and 
dignity,  nothing  elfe  :  and  whether  the  public  eftate  thrive, 
or  not,  this  rent-charge  muft  be  made  good  to  them  ;  at  leaft, 
as  it  hath  been  fettled  on  our  prefent  moft  gracious  monarch, 
if  the  funds  appropriated  produce  the  double  ot  that  immenfe 
revenue  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  hath 
been  fo  liberally  given  him  for  life,  the  whole  is  his,  v/ithout 
account;  but  if  they  fail  in  any  degree  to  produce  it,  the  intire 
national  fund  is  engaged  to  make  up  the  diiference.  But  al- 
tho'  our  kings  have  thus  no  longer  any  immediate  intereft  in 
the  public  eftate,  they  are  trufted  with  the  intire  management 
of  it.  They  are  not  only  ftewards  for  the  public,  but  they 
condefcend  to  be  fuch  for  all  thofe  private  perfons,  who  are 
the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  have  the  additional  trouble  of 

managing  about  three  millions  a  year,   on  this  head. 

1 

Now  this  new  fettlement,  which  appears  abfurd  in  fpecu- 
lation,  how  wife  foever  it  may  have  been  thought  contrived 
for  p]fa6lice,  hath  had  this  evident  and  inevitable  confequcnce. 
As  v/e  have  annually  increafed  our  funds,  and  our  taxes,  we 
have  annually  increafed  th^  power  ot  the  crown  ;  and  thefe. 
funds  -and  taxes  being  eftablifhed  and  laid  for  perpetuity, 
or  for  terms  equivalent  to  perpetuity,  in  the  fenfe  here  intended,, 
this  increafe  of  power  muft  not  only  continue,  but  ftiil  in- 
creafe,  as  long  as  the  fyftem  of  ceconomy  fubdfts.  How  this 
iiicreafe  of  power  arifes  from  the  increafe  oi  iunds  and  taxes,, 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows,  in  proportion  to  the 
burthen  on  th?  people,  heavier,  hath  been  explained  fo  much 
in  the  debates  on  a  late  detef-table  occafton,.  that  much  ki,-. 
needs  to  ba  fliid  on  the  fubject  here.  If  we  confider,  in  the 
5-  ■i'  increait 
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increafe  of  taxes,  nothing  more  than  the  increafe  of  officers 
firft,  by  which  a  vaft  number  of  new  dependents  on  the  crown 
are  created  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  (dependents  as  nu- 
merous, and  certainly  more  prevalent  than  all  the  tenants  and 
wards  of  the  crown  were  anciently;)  and  fecondly,  the  pow- 
ers given  to  the  treafury,  and  other  inferior  officers,  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  taxes,  v/hich  are  at  leaft  as  great  and  as  grievous, 
in  this  free  government  of  ours,  as  any  that  are  exercifed  in 
the  moft  arbitrary  government,  on  the  fame  occafions ;  if  we 
confider  this  alone,  we  fliall  find  reafon  lufEcient  to  conclude, 
that  altho'  the  power  of  prerogative  was  more  open,  and  more 
noify  in  it's  operations,  yet  the  power  tlius  acquired  is  more 
real,  and  may  prove  more  dangerous  for  this  very  reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  covered,  and  more  filent.  That  men  began 
to  fee,  very  foon  after  the  revolution,  the  danger  ariiing  from 
hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  faid  above,  is  moft  certain^ 
No  lefs  than  (even  adls  were  made,  in  kino;  William's  reign^ 
to  prevent  undue  influences  on  elections ;  and  one  of  the  a6ts,, 
as  I  remember,  for  I  have  it  not  before  me,  is  grounded  on 
this  fad:,  *  "  that  the  officers  of  the  excil'e  had  frequently,  by 
'*  threats  and  promifes,  prevailed  on  ele6lors,  andabfolutely  de— 
'•'  barred  them  of  the  freedom  of  voting."  What  hath  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  lince  that  time,  in  the  fame  view, 
and  what  hath  been  dtone,.  or  attempted  to  be  done,  both  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  and  fince,  to  prevent  an.  imdue 
influence  on  the  elected,  as  v/ell  as  on  the  eledors,  I  need  not 
recapitulate.  They  are  matters  of  frefh  date,,  and  enough, 
known.  Upon  the  whole,  this  change  in  the  ftate  and  pro- 
perty of  the  public  revenue  hath  made  a  change  in  our  con- 
ftitution, not  yet  perhaps  attended  to  fufficiently,.  but  fuch  an- 
one  however  as  deferves  our  utmoft  attention,  fince  it  gives  ac 
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power,  unknown  in  former  times,  to  one  of  the  three  eftates; 
and  {ince  public  liberty  is  not  guarded  againft  the  dangers  that 
may  arife  from  this  power,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  now  more 
than  ever,  againft  the  dangers  that  ufed  to  arife  from  the 
powers  form.erly  pofTeffed  or  claimed  by  the  crown.  For- 
merly, prerogative  was  kept  in  fight,  and  proviiions  were 
made  againft  the  eiFeds  and  encroachments  of  it,  as  often  as 
occajfion  required,  and  opportunity  offered.  They  who  called 
themfelves  friends  to  the  government,  in  thofe  days,  oppofed 
thefe  provifions.  They  who  were  friends  to  the  conftitution, 
promoted  them.  That  the  fame  thing  fhould  happen  again, 
in  a  fimilar  cafe,  we  muft  exped:.  But  as  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  in  times  paft,  were  not  deterred,  tempted,  nor 
wearied,  whilft  they  defended  it  againft  dangers  of  one  kind, 
and  by  their  honeft  perfeverance  delivered  it  down,  not 
only  fafe,  but  more  improved,  to  pofterity ;  let  us  flatter 
ourfelves  with  this  agreeable  hope,  that  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  at  this  time,  and  in  all  times  to  come,  will  be 
neither  deterred,  tempted,  nor  wearied  in  the  fame  generous 
caufe,  in  watching  and  guarding  it  againft  dangers  of  ano- 
ther kind  ;  and  that  they  will  deliver  it  down,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  future  generations.  Sure  I  am  there  are  reafons,  and 
thofe  of  no  fmall  moment,  why  they  fhould  be  more  watch- 
ful, more  upon  their  guard,  more  bold,  and  more  inceflant 
in  their  endeavors,  if  poflible,  even  than  the  affertors  of  Bri- 
tifh  liberty  were  formerly  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  fome  of 
thefe  reafons  is  an  article  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  occafion. 


I  am,  SI  R,    &c. 
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LETTER       XIX. 

S  I  R, 

S  the  means  then  of  influencing  by  prerogative,  and  of 


governing  by  force,  were  confldered  to  be  increafed 
formerly,  upon  every  increafe  of  power  to  the  crown,  fo  are 
the  means  of  influencing  by  money,  and  of  governing  by  cor- 
ruption, to  be  confldered  as  increafed  now,  upon  that  increafe- 
of  power  which  hath  accrued  to  the  crown  by  the  new 
conftitution  of  the  revenue  fince  the  revolution.  Nay  far- 
ther. Not  only  the  means  of  corrupting  are  increafed,  on> 
the  part  of  the  crown,  but  the  facility  of  employing  thefe 
means  with  fuccefs  is  increafed,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  on.' 
the  part  of  the  eledlors,  and  of  the  eledled.  Nay,  farther 
fliill.  Thefe  means  and  this  facility  are  not  only  increafed, 
but  the  power  of  the  crown  to  corrupt,  as  I  have  hinted  al- 
ready, and  the  pronenefs  of  the  people  to  be  corrupted,  muft 
continue  to  increafe  on  the  fame  principles,  unlefs  a  ftop  be 
put  to  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  one,  and  the  grow- 
ing depravity  of  the  other.  We  are,  to  be  fure,  in  no  dan— 
ger  from  any  advantage  his  majefty  will  take  of  this  fltuation;, 
but  if  advantage  be  not  taken  in  favor  of  our  conftitution,, 
of  the  prelent  mofl:  happy  reign,  of  the  mild  and  beneflcent; 
temper  of  our  heroical  monarch,  of  the  generous  principle,, 
inftilled  by  nature,  and  improved  by  philofophy,.of  his  royal 
c.oniort,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  for  we  fpeak  hypothetically  all 
along,  as  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  even  where  the 
precaution  is  not  ufed  ;  it  may  be  fuppofed,  I  fay,  that  pre- 
tended friends  to  the  government,  and  real  enemies  to  this: 
G.onftitULion,  no  matter  whether  they  are  fuch  by  principle,, 
or.  be.conie  fuch  by  their  crimes,  will,  get  into  fuperior  power^. 
5  ini 
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in  fome  future  time,  and  under  fome  weak  or  wicked  prince: 
and  whenever  this  happens,  the  fubverfion  of  our  confti- 
tution,  and  of  our  liberty  by  confequence,  will  be  the  moft 
eafy  enterprize  imaginable  ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
eafy  than  the  creation  of  an  anti-conftitutional  dependency  of 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  crown  will  be  in  that 
cafe  ;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  dependency  of  the  tv/o  houfes  is 
as  real  a  fubverfion  of  our  conftitution  as  an  abfoiute  abolifli- 
nient  of  parliaments  would  be. 

The  firft  of  thofe  means  of  corruption,  that  have  grown 
up,  or  been  increafed,  iince  the  revolution,  which  I  fhall 
mention,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  the  civil-lift  ;  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  given,  as 
on  account  of  that  in  which  it  hath  been  fince  given,  and 
of  the  vaft  augmentations  that  have  been  made  to  it :  aug- 
mentations,  that  may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  in  times  to  come, 
upon  the  fame  motives,  under  the  fame  and  other  pretences  ; 
in  fhort,  juft  as  fpecioufly  as  they  have  been  made.  The  re- 
venue of  king  James  the  fecond,  as  it  ftood  at  his  abdica- 
tion, hath  been  mentioned  ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
Ihew,  by  indilputable  computations,  that  they  who  appre- 
hended he  might  be  able  to  govern  without  parliaments,  or 
tp  buy  parliaments,  if  he  wanted  their  ailiftance,  had  good 
reafon  for  fuch  apprehenfions,  notwithftanding  the  expence  he 
was  at,  over  and  above  all  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  maintaining  againft  law  a  great  ftanding  army  of  iixteen 

or  eighten  thoufand  men. ^-Biit  to  go  back  to  the  reign 

of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  whofe  revenue  was  mu-ch  lefs. 
The  patriots  of  that  age,  eyen  when  this  revenue  was  com- 
puted at  no  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  took  great  alarm  at /the  pecuniary  influence  it 
might  crfeate,  and  looked  upon  it,  and  fpoke  of  it,  as  a 
fund  for  corruption.   Now,  it  'this  revenue  could  afford  a  fund 

for 
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for  corruption,   when,   befides   maintaining  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  it  was  to  defray  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  ftate,   and  among  the  reft,  thofe  of  a  fmall  army,  and 
a  areat  fleet ;    what  would  the  fame  patriots  think  of  a  re- 
venue of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  a  million  a  year, 
applicable  to  the  particular  expences  of  the  crown  alone,  and. 
not  one  farthing  of  which  facred  treafure  was  ever  diverted, 
to  any  national  ufe  ?    They  would  have  the  fame  juft  confi- 
dence,   no  doubt,    as  we  have  in  his  prefent   majefty  ;   but 
they  would  fay  as  we  do,   that  fo  immenfe  a  private,   or  fe- 
parate  revenue,  may  become  hereafter  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  corruption  :   and  therefore  that  the  independency  of  par- 
liaments is,   and  muft  be  in  real  danger,  till  fome  remedies, 
as  eifedlual  againft  the   pecuniary   influence,   as  have   been 
found  againft  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,    are  provided. 
They  would  fhew  that  a  fmall  fum,  in  aid  of  places  and  pen- 
fions,  of  lears  and  expectations,  might  ferve  for  the  ordinary 
charge  of  annual  corruption  ;   and   that  a   fmall   faving  re- 
ferved  every  year  might  produce,  at  the  end  of  feven,  a  fund, 
fufficient  tor  the  extraordinary  charge  of  feptennial  and  na- 
tional corruption. 

But  again.  .  If  we  fuppofe  the  civil  lift  to  become  an  in- 
fuflicient  fund  for  thefe  purpofes,  by  the  profufion  of  fome 
future  king,  (and  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  extravagant  pro- 
fufion can  make  it  fo;  or  if  we  fuppofe  that  fome  future  king 
may  join  to  fo  many  ill  qualities,  as  leave  him  no  means  of 
governing  but  by  corruption,  a  fordid  avarice,  that  renders 
him  unable  to  open  his  coffers,  even  for  this  ufe  ;  yet  will  a 
very  little  iniquitous  cunning  fufiice  to  create  funds  for  cor- 
ruption, that  may  come  in  aid  of  the  civil  lift.  It  is  natural 
for  men  to  be  lefs  frugal,  when  others  are  to  pay  for  their 
want  of  frugality.  Our  kings  therefore  may  become  more 
apt  to  take,  and  our  minifters  to  advife  fuch  engagements,  as 
Vol.  IL  I  i  plunge 
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plunge  the  nation,  at  every  turn,  into  vaft  expence,  iince  the 
load  which  tell,  in  part  at  leaft,  on  the  crown  formerly,  falls 
intire  on  the  people  now.  But  beiides  this  general  reafon 
to  promote  a  want  of  frugality,  there  may  arife  particular 
reafons,  of  more  politive  and  more  pernicious  effect.  A  weak 
adminiftration,  for  .inftance,  may  pretend  public  neceiHty, 
when  private  inability  alone  hath  formed  the  conjundlure  ; 
and  frequent  and  extravagant  lupplies  may  be  afked  and  ob- 
tained, to  do,  or  to  undo,  by  the  weight  of  money,  what 
might  have  been  attained,  or  prevented,  by  a  little  forefight, 
and  by  a  prudent  condudl.  A  wicked  adminiftration  may 
propofe  to  impoverifh  the  people  ;  to  render  them  as  fub- 
ftiifTive  and  as  abje6l  as  the  fubjeds,  the  boors,  or  the  fiaves,  in 
fome  foreign  countries,  and  to  beggar  them  out  of  their  ftur- 
dinefs.  But  there  is  another  view,  that  may  be  common  to 
a  weak  and  a  wicked  adminiftration  both.  In  fuch  an  age 
as  we  fuppofe,  public  money  will  be  eaftly  granted,  and  pub- 
lic accounts  rarely,  or  incurioufly  infpedled.  The  minifters 
therefore,  tho'  never  fo  weak,  may  be  impudent  enough  to 
afk,  and  able  enough  to  get  frequent  fupplies,  on  national 
pretences,  for  private  purpofes.  The  confequences  of  this 
are  manifold  ;  for,  in  general,  the  more  money  pafTes  thro' 
their  hands,  the  more  opportunities  they  have  of  gain  ;  and, 
in  particular,  they  may  fhare,  if  they  pleafe,  in  every  bad 
bargain  they  make  for  the  public  ;  and  the  worfe  their  bar- 
gain, the  better  their  fhare  will  be.  Thus  an  immenfe  fub- 
ixdy  given  to  fome  little  princ-e,  who  deals  in  foldiers,  or  an 
immenfe  arrear  ftated  in  favor  of  thefe  little  merchants  of 
human  flefh,  may  be  fo  ordered  as  to  fteal  enough  from  the 
public  to  replenifh  the  royal  coffers,  to  glut  the  minifters, 
to  feed  fome  of  their  hungry  creatures,  and  to  bribe  a  par- 
liament belides.  Several  of  thefe  occafional  jobbs  may  be, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  be  contrived,  in  fuch  an  age,  and  by 
fuch,  means  as  we  here  fuppofe,   and  may  be  juftly  reckoned 
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as  fo  many  auxiliary  funds,  belonging  to  the  great  aggregate 
fund  of  corruption.  Let  us,  however,  break  off  from  difcourf- 
ing  of  thefe,  which  may  be  more  ealily  and  more  frequently 
contrived  under  the  prefent,  but  might  have  been  contrived 
under  the  former  conftitution  of  the  revenue ;  and  let  us 
turn  our  difcourfe,  to  fpeak  of  that  great  fource  of  corrup- 
tion, which  was  opened  foon  after  the  revolution  ;  which 
was  unknown  before  it,  and  which  hath  fpread,  fince  it  was 
opened,  like  the  box  of  Pandora,  innumerable  evils  over  this 
unhappy  country. 

The  increafe  and  continuance  of  taxes  acquire  to  the  crown, 
by  multiplying  officers  of  the  revenue,   and  by  arming  them 
with    formidable  powers   againft   the  reft   of  their   fellow- 
fubjedls,  a  degree  of  power,  the  weight  of  which  the  inferior 
ranks  of  our  people  have  long  felt,  and  they  moft,  who  are 
moft  ufeful  to  the  commonwealth,   and  which  even  the  fu- 
perior  ranks   may  feel  one  time  or  other ;   for  I  prefume  it 
would  not   be  difficult   to  fhew  how  a  full  exercife  of  the 
powers  that  are  in  being,   with,   or  even  without  fome  little 
additions  to  them,  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  that 
ftale  pretence  for  oppreffion,   might  oblige  the  greateft  lord 
in  the  land  to  bow  as  low  to  a  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  excife,    or  to  fome  fubaltern  harpy,    as   any  nobleman  or 
o;entleman  in  France  can  be  oblig-ed  to  bow  to  the  intendant 
of  his  province.      But  the  eftablifhment  of  public  funds,   on 
the  credit  of  thefe  taxes,  hath  been  productive  of  more  and 
greater  mifchiefs  than  the  taxes  themfelves,  not  only  by  in- 
crealing  the   means   of   corruption,    and    the   power  of  the 
crown,  but  by  the  effect  it  hath  had  on  the  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion,  on  our  manners,   and  our  morals.      It  is  impoffible  to 
look  back,   without  grief,   on  the  neceffary  and  unavoidable 
confequences  of  this  eftabliflimcnt ;    or  without  indignation 
on  that  myftery  of  iniquity,  to  which  this  eftabllfhment  gave 

I  i  2  occalion, 
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occalion,  which  hath  been  raifed  upon  it,  and  carried  on,  for 
almoft  half  a  century,   by  means  of  it.      It  is  impoilible  to 
look  forward,  without  horror,  on  the  confequences  that  may 
ftill  follow.      The  ordinary  expences  of  our  government  are 
defrayed,  in  great  meafure,    by  anticipations  and  mortgages. 
In  times  of  peace,  in  days  of  profperity,    as  v/e  boaft'  them 
to  be,   we  contrail   new  debts,    and   we  create  new  fufid?. 
What  muft  we  do  in  war,    and  in  national .  diftrefs  ?    What 
will  happen,  when  we   have  mortgaged  and  funded  aM  we 
have  to   mortgage  and   to  fund  ;   when  we  have  mortgaged. 
to  nev/  creditors  that  finking  fund  which  was   mortgaged 
to  other  creditors  not  yet  paid  off ;  when  we  have  mortgaged 
all  the  produd:  of  our  land,   and  even  our  land  itfelf  ?   Who 
can  anfwer,  that  when  we  come  to  fuch  extremities,  or  have 
them  more  nearly  in  profpeft,    ten  millions  of  people  will 
bear  any  longer  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water, 
to  maintain  the  two  hundredth  part  of  that  number  at  eafe, 
and  in  plenty  ?  Who  can  anfwer,   that  the  whole  body   of 
the  people  will  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  treated,   in  favor  of 
an  handful   of  men,    (for  they  who   monopolize  the  whole 
power,   and  may  in  tim.e  monopolize  the  whole  property  of 
the  funds,   are  indeed  but  an  handful)   who  can  anfwer,  that 
th€  whole  body  of  the  people  will   fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
treated,  in  favor  of  fuch  an  handful,  as  the  poor  Indians  are, 
in  favor  of  the  Spaniards  ;   to  be  parcelled  out  in  lots,   as  it 
were  ;   and  to  be  afligned,    like  thefe  Indians  to  the  Spanifh 
planters,   to  toil  and  liarve  for  the  proprietors  of  the  feve- 
ral  funds  ?  Who  can  anfwer,  that  a  fcheme,   which  oppref- 
fes  the  farmer,  ruins  the  manufacturer,  breaks  the  merchant, 
difcourages  induftry,   and  reduces  fraud  into  fyftem  ;   which 
beggars  fo  often  the  fair  adventurer  and  innocent  proprietor;, 
which  drains  continually  a  portion  of  our  national  wealth 
away  to  fcweigners,   and  draws  moft  pernicioufly  the  reft  of 
that  immenfe  property  that  was  dijSFufed  among  thoufands, 
3.  lata 
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into  the  pockets  of  a  few  ;  who  can  anfwer,  that  fiich  a 
fcheme  will  be  always  endured  ? — But  I  have  run,  before  1 
was  aware,  from  my  fubje6l,  which  requires  no  more  than 
that  I  fhould  take  notice  ot  the  eftablifhment  of  the  public 
funds,  as  it  furniihes  new  means  of  corruption  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  and  new  facilities  to  thefe  means,  on  the  part 
of  the  people. 

'  Now  this,  I  fuppofe,  hath  need  of  no  proof,  and  of  little 
explanation  ;  for,  hrft,  the  whole  art  of  ftockjobbing,  the 
whole  myftery  of  iniquity  mentioned  above,  arifes  from  this 
eftablifhment,  and  is  employed  about  the  funds  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  the  main  fprings  that  turn,  or  may  turn,  the  artificial 
wheel  of  credit,  and  make  the  paper  eftates  that  are  faftened 
to  it,  rife  or  fall,  lurk  behind  the  veil  of  the  treafury.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  this  office  fhould  be  ever  unrighte- 
oufly  adminiftered  ;  if  there  fhould  ever  be  at  the  head  of  it, 
one  of  thofe  veteran  (harpers,  who  hath  learned  by  experi- 
ence how  to  improve  the  folly,  and  aggravate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  fellow  fubjefts,  of  the  innocent,  of  the  poor,  of  the 
widow,  and  of  the  orphan,  to  his  own,  or  any  other  private 
advantage  ;  it  follows,  I  fay,  that  he  mufl:  have  it  in  his 
power,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  will,  to  employ 
two  methods  of  corruption,  without  any  incumbrance  to  the 
civil  lift.  Such  a  miniflerial  jobber  may  employ  the  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  on  the  funds,  that  he  can  frequently 
create,  by  a  thoufand  various  artifices,  (notwithftanding  the 
excellent  provifions  that  have  been  lately  made  againfl  the 
infamous  pradice  of  Pcockjobbing,  by  the  wifdom  of  the  le- 
giflature,  and  which  we  promife  ourfelves  will  be  ftill  im- 
proved) and  he  may  apply  the  gains  that  are  thus  made, 
to  corruption,  in  aid  of  the  civil  lift.  He  may  corrupt  men 
with  their  own  fpoils,  and  bribe  even  thofe  whom  he  re- 
duced   by   his   clandeftine  pradices   to    that  penury  which 

could 
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could  alone  make  them  capable  of  being  bribed  ;  or,  when 
he  hath  to  do  with  men  of  another  charafter,  (for  no  rank 
alone  will  be  fufficient  to  raife  them,  in  fuch  an  age,  above 
the  moft  dired:  and  proflitute  corruption  ;)  he  may  bribe 
them  by  a  whifper,  initiate  them  into  his  myflery  to  gain 
them,  and  then  fecure  them  by  a  participation  of  the  fame 
fraud  and  the  fame  profit. 

Tho'  this  reafoning  be  hypothetical,  yet  the  fuppofitions 
are  not  ftrained,  nor  unnatural;  for  as  the  meaneft  grubs  on 
earth  have  raifed  themfelves  by  ftockjobbing  to  the  rank  and 
port  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;   fo  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  debafe  themfelves  to  their  meannefs,  and  acquire 
the  fame  fpirit,  by  following  the  fame  trade.      That  luxury 
which  began  to  fpread  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles 
the  fecond,   hath  increafed  ever  fince  ;   hath  defcended  from 
the  higheft  to  the  loweft  ranks  of  our  people,  and  is  become 
national.      Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that 
national  luxury  and  national  poverty  may,  in  time,  eftablifh 
national  proflitution.      Befides  this,   it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  the  immcnfe  wealth  of  particular  men  is  a  circumftance 
which  always  attends  national  poverty,   and  is    in  a  great 
meafure  the  caufe  of  it.      We  may  apply  already  to  our  coun- 
try thus  much  at  leaf!:  of  that  which  Salust  makes  Cato  fay 
of  the  ftate  of  Rome  ;   and  I  wifh  we  could  apply  no  more, 
— "  Habemus  luxuriam,    atque  avaritiam  ;   publice  egefta- 
"   tern,   privatim   opulentiam  ;   luxury  and   avarice,    public 
**  want  and  private  wealth  abound."     Now,  as  public  want, 
or  general  poverty,   for  in  that  fenfe  I  take  it  here,   will  lay 
numbers  of  men  open  to  the  attacks  of  corruption  ;   fo  pri- 
vate wealth  will  have  the  fame  effed:,  efpecially  where  luxury 
prevails,  on  fome  of  thofe  who  do  not  teel  the  public  want ; 
for  there  'is   imaginary    as  well    as   real   poverty.      He  who 
thought  himfelf  rich  before,   may  begin   to  think   himfelf 
S  poor, 
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poor,  when  he  compares  Kis  wealth,  and  the  expence  he  is  able 
to  make,  with  thofc  men  whom  he  hath  been  iifed  to  efteem, 
and  perhaps  juftly,  far  inferior  to  himfelf  in  all  refpcds.  He 
who  would  have  been  afhamed  to  participate  in  fraud,  or  to 
yield  to  corruption,  may  begin  to  think  the  fault  venial, 
when  he  fees  men  who  were  far  below  him,  rife  above  him  by 
fraud  and  by  corruption  ;  when  he  fees  them  maintain  them- 
felves  by  thefe  means  in  an  elevation  which  they  could  not 
have  acquired  by  the  contrary  virtues,  if  they  had  had  them. 
Thus  may  contraries  unite  in  their  elfed:,  and  poverty  and 
wealth  combine  to  facilitate  the  means  and  the  progrefs  of 
corruption.  Thus  may  the  great  thieves  of  the  nation  do 
more,  and  lefs  reparable  mifchief,  by  the  prailices  they  in- 
troduce and  the  examples  they  fet,  than  by  the  adlual  rob- 
beries they  commit.  "  Plufque  exemplo  quam  pcccato  no- 
cent,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Tully,  in  one  of  his  books  of 
laws. 

Much  more  might  be  faid,  concerning  the  increafe  of 
power  which  the  crown  hath  acquired,  and  muft  continue 
to  acquire,  according  to  the  prefent  conftitution  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue.  Much  more  might  be  faid  to 
fhew  that  the  power  of  money,  as  the  world  is  now  confti- 
tuted,  is  real  power,  and  that  all  power,  without  this,  is 
imaginary  ;  that  the  prince  who  gets  prerogative  alone,  gets 
a  phantom  ;  but  that  he  who  gets  mon'cy,  even  without  pre- 
rogative, gets  fomething  real,  and  will  be  as  much  ftronger 
than  his  neighbors,  and  his  people  too,  as  he  hath  a  greater 
command  of  money.  In  fine,  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
faid  to  fhew  how  much  corruption  is  a  more  deadly  weapon 
than  the  higheft  prerogative,    in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 

enemies  to  fuch  a  conftitution  of  government  as  ours  is. 

But  I  haften  to  a  conclufion. 

If 
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If  then  a  fpirit  of  rapine  and  venality,   of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, continue  to  diffufe  themfelves,  not  only  luxury  and 
avarice,   but  every  kind  of  immorality  v/ill  follow  ;   and  the 
whole  may  be  improved  by  fuch  ways  as  have  been  fketched 
out,   and  by  others,  whenever  the  nation  falls  under  a  bad 
government,  till  the  prince  on  the  throne  fliall  not  be  able  to 
fay,   fpeaking  of  his  whole  people,   even  that  which  Philip 
the  fecond  faid,  fpeaking  of  the  corruption  of  his  ov/n  court; 
"  They  all  take  money,  exceptMysELF  andSAPENA."    Britain 
will  then  be  in  that  v^ery  condition  in  which,    and  in  which 
alone,  her  conftitution,  and  her  liberty  by  confequence,  may 
be  deflroyed  ;  becaufe  the  people  may,  in  a  ftate  of  univerfal 
corruption,   and  v/ill  in  no  other,  either  fuffer  others  to  be- 
tray them,   or  betray  themfelves.      How  near  a  progrefs  we 
have  made  towards  this  flate,  I  determine  not.      This  I  fay  ; 
it  is  time  for  every  man,  who  is  defirous  to  preferve  the  Bri- 
tiili  conftitution,   and  to  preferve  it  fecure,   to  contribute  all 
he  can  to  prevent  the  ill  effeds  of  that  new  influence  and 
power  which  have  gained  ftrength  in  every  reign  iince  the 
revolution  ;    of  thofe  means  of  corruption   that  may  be  em- 
ployed, one  time  or  other,  on  the  part  ot  the  crown,  and  of 
that  pronenefs  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  people,    that 
hath  been  long  growing,  and  ftill  grows.      It  may  otherwife 
Jhappen,  that  thefe  caufes  remaining  in  force,  their  efFe6ts  will 
become  too  ftrong  to  be  checked,   and  will  enlure  the  ruin 
of  the  beft  conftitution  upon  earth,   v/henever  the  men  in 
power  fliall  think  their  grandeur  or  their  fatety  concerned  in 
the  ruin  of  it.    We  are  not  expofed  at  prefent,  moft  certainly, 
to  any  fuch  contingency  ;    but  the  bare  poiTibility  of  being  fo 
is  a  reafon  fufiicient  to  awaken  and  alarm  every  honeft  man. 
Hath  not  every  fuch  man,  indeed,  reafon  to  be  alarmed,  when 
he  hears  the  caufe  of  corruption  publicly  pleaded,  and  when 
men  are  "fuifered,    nay  paid  by  fomebody  or  other,   to  plead 

this 
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this  unrighteous  caufe,  as  if  it  was  that  of  our  moft  righteous 
government.  Had  we  lived  when  the  ftar-chamber  tyran- 
nized, and  many  other  extravagant  powers  were  exercifed> 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  we  fhould  have  found  fault 
as  much  as  we  dared,  no  doubt,  and  yet  have  waited  patiently, 
perhaps,  for  fome  favorable  opportunity  of  redreiTing  the 
grievances.  But  when  we  heard  thefe  a6ts  of  power  juftified 
as  legal  and  conftitutional,  and  the  prerogative,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  done,  claimed  as  a  right  in  the  crown,  we 
fhould  have  taken  the  alarm,  I  prefume,  as  hot  as  our  prede- 
ceflbrs  did.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  corruption  may 
have  been  pradifed  in  fome  degree,  perhaps,  at  all  times. 
But  then  it  hath  been  always  kept  under  by  the  fhame  and 
danger,  that  attended  both  the  corrupter  and  the  corrupted. 
It  hath  been  always  complained  of,  never  defended,  and  en- 
deavors have  been  ufed,  from  time  to  time,  with  general 
applaufe,  to  prevent  it.  But  according  to  the  principles  now 
avowed,  thefe  endeavors  were  unjuft  ;  they  ought  to  be  re- 
pented of;  and  the  a6ts  made  in  confequence  of  them  ought 
to  be  repealed  :  for  the  conftitutional  independency  of  the 
crown  cannot  be  fupported,  unlefs  the  crown  have  the  right 
and  the  means  of  taking  their  independency  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  legiflature,  by  keeping  the  members  of  thofe  af- 
femblies  under  a  pecuniary  influence.  Let  no  man  think  that 
the  abfurdity  and  profligacy  of  thefe  do6lrines  fecure  us  againffc 
the  elfed:  of  them.  They  may  foon  grow  into  vogue,  and  be 
reputed  as  facred  truths  as  any  of  thofe  falflioods,  that  are 
eftablifhed  by  the  fyflems  of  policy  and  religion,  in  many 
other  countries.  What  can  be  too  abfurd,  or  too  profligate, 
for  an  abiurd  and  profligate,  or  for  a  fuperftitious  people  ? 

But  if  we  fliould  apprehend  the  efl'edts  of  thefe  doctrines  as 

little  as  we  efteem  the  doctors  who  preach  them,   yet  ftilf 
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the  alarm  is  given  by  them,  and  it  would  be  ftupiditv,  or 
fomewhat  much  worl'e  than  ftupidity,  not  to  take  it,  V/c 
defpife  the  drummers  and  trumpeters  of  an  enemy's  army  j 
(lor  I  refume  the  ailufion  that  I  applied  in  the  firil  of  thefe 
difcourfes  ;)  but  when  we  hear  the  noife  of  their  drums  and 
trumpets,  we  take  the  alarm,  and  conclude  the  enemy  is  near. 
The  friends  of  our  conftitution  therefore  are  in  the  right  to 
join  iffue  upon  this  point  v/ith  the  enemies  of  it,  and  to  fix 
upon  this  principal  and  real  diftindion  and  difference,  the 
prelent  diviiion  of  parties  ;  fince  parties  v/e  muft  have  ; 
and  fince  thofe  which  fubfifted  formerly  are  quite  extin- 
guifhed,  notwithflanding  all  the  wicked  endeavors  of  fome 
men,  who  can  have  no  merit  but  party-merit,  nor  fafety  but 
in  fadion,  to  revive  them.  If  there  was  merit,  and  furely 
there  was  great  merit,  in  oppoiing  the  afTertors  of  prerogative 
formerly,  when  it  rofe  fo  high  as  to  endanger  our  liberty  ; 
there  is  great  merit  in  oppoiing  the  affertors  of  corruption 
now,  and  in  expoiing  the  means  by  which  this  expedient 
may  be  improved  to  the  ruin  of  our  conftitution,  and  there- 
fore of  our  liberty.  Nay,  the  merit  is  greater  in  fome  refpedts, 
if  corruption  be  in  itfelf,  in  it's  own  nature,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumftances  of  the  nation,  and  difpofitions  of  the  peo- 
ple, more  dangerous  than  prerogative  ever  was  ;  and  if  the 
means  of  eflablifliing  a  government  of  arbitrary  will,  by  cor- 
ruption, be  more  likely  to  prove  effedlual  than  thofe  of  do- 
ing it  by  prerogative  ever  were.  That  it  fhould  ever  become 
harder  to  fave  our  country  from  the  effedls  of  corruption, 
than  it  was  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  prerogative,  God  forbid.- — 
On  the  whole  matter,  a  Differtation  upon  parties  could  not 
wind  itfelf  up  more  properly,  we  think,  than  by  fhewing  that 
the  Britifh  conftitution  of  government  deferves,  above  all  others, 
the  conftant  attention,  and  care  to  maintain  it,  of  the  people 
who  are  fo' happy  as  to  live  under  it ;  that  it  may  be  weakened 
3  foi" 
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for  want  of  attention,  which  is  a  degree  of  danger  ;  but  that 
it  cannot  be  deftroyed,  unlefs  the  peers  and  the  commons, 
that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  unite  to  deftroy  it, 
which  is  a  degree  of  madnefs,  and  fuch  a  monftrous  iniquity, 
as  nothing  but  confirmed  and  univerfal  corruption  can  pro- 
duce ;  that  fince  the  time,  when  all  our  dangers  from  prero- 
gative ceafed,  new  dangers  to  this  conftitution,  more  lilent 
and  lefs  obferved,  are  arifen  ;  and,  finally,  that  as  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  preferve  the  nominal  divifion 
of  whig  and  tory  parties,  which  fubfifted  before  the  revolution, 
when  the  difference  of  principles,  that  could  alone  make  the 
diflindion  real,  exifts  no  longer  ;  fo  nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable  than  to  admit  the  nominal  divifion  of  conftitu- 
tionifts  and  anti-conflitutionifts,  or  of  a  court  and  a  country- 
party,  at  this  time,  when  an  avowed  difference  of  principles 
makes  this  diftindlion  real.  That  this  diftindlion  is  real  can- 
not be  denied,  as  long  as  there  are  men  amongft  us,  who 
argue  for,  and  who  promote  even  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  members  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  crown  ; 
and  others  who  maintain  that  fuch  a  dependency  of  the  mem- 
bers takes  away  the  conftitutional  independency  of  the  two 
houfes,  and  that  this  independency  loft,  our  conftitution  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  we  fliall  be  only  in  a  worfe  condition  by  pre- 
ferring the  forms  of  it. 

To  reduce  therefore  our  prefent  parties  to  this  fingle  divi- 
fion, our  prefent  difputes  to  this  fingle  conteft,  and  to  fix 
our  principal  attention  on  this  object  of  danger,  too  long  and 
too  much  neglected,  hath  been  and  is  the  fole  defign  of  thefe 
difcourfes.  The  deiiprn  may  have  been  infufHciently  executed, 
but  it  is  hcneft ;  but  it  is  of  the  laft  importance  ;  and  what- 
ever the  enemies  of  our  conftitution,  who  call  themfelves  the 
friends  of  the  government,  may  fay,  to  amufe  and  impofe  on 
the  v/eak,  ignorant,  and  trifling  part  of  mankind,  the  import- 

K  k    2  ance 
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ance  of  it  will  be  felt  e\'ery  day,  and  every  hour,  more  and 
more,  till  it  be  felt  by  every  man  in  Britain.  Let  us  hope, 
and  endeavor  by  all  pofliblc  means,  that  it  may  not  be  telt 
too  late  ;  and  to  encourage  the  conftitutionifrs,  or  country- 
party,  in  this  attempt,   let  us  conlider  from  whom  an  oppo- 

lition  to  it  is  to  be  expected. Shall  it  be  expeded  then 

from  thofe,  who  have  paiTed  under  the  denomination  of 
tories  ?  Certainly  not.  They  feel  as  much  as  any  men  in 
Britain,  the  preference  that  ought  to  be  given  to  that  fyftem 
of  government  which  was  eftablifhed  by  the  revolution,  and 
in  which  they  took  fo  great  a  fhare,  and  fhew  themfelves  as 
ready  to  render  that  great  work,  which  was  left  and  ftill  con- 
tinues imperfed,  complete. Shall  this   oppolition  be  ex- 

pedled  from  the  diffenters  ?  It  cannot  be.  Shall  they,  vvho^ 
pretend  to  greater  purity  than  others,  become  the  advocates  of 
corruption  ?  Shall  they  contribute  their  endeavors  to  under- 
mine the  beft  conftitution  of  government  they  can  hope  to- 
enjoy,  unlefs  they  hope  to  rife  on  the  ruins  of  it,  and  to  form' 
another  on  their  own  model  .r*  As  religious  feds,  they  deferve 
indulgence,  and  they  have  it ;  but  they  are  too  wife  not  to  fee 

that,  as  a  fadlion  in  the  ftate,   they  would  deferve  none. 

In  fine,  fliall  this  oppofition  be  expelled  from  thofe  who 
have  been  called  whigs  ?  That  too  is  impoffible.  Th(^r  pre- 
decelTors  afferted  the  independency  of  parliaments,  and  ftrug- 
gled  hard  againft  corruption,  in  former  reigns.  When  the  reft 
of  mankind  embrace  the  fame  principles,  and  purfue  the  fame 
ends,  fliall  they  renounce  one,  and  run  counter  to  the  other  ? 
Shall  they  own  themfelves  againft  one  method  of  deftroying 
our  conftitution,  but  for  another  ?  Againft  making  kings  in- 
dependent on  parliaments  by  prerogative,  but  for  making  par- 
liaments dependent  on  kings  by  corruption  ?  Shall  they  give 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution  a  plaufible  pretence  to  fay  that 
nothing  m'ore  was  meant  by  them  at  leaft,  than  a  change  of 
government,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  their  particular  and 
3  party 
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party  account  ?  This  would  be  to  caft  black  and  odious  colors 
on  the  revolution,  indeed;  more  black,  and  more  odious  than 
any  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  *  vain,  forward,  turbulent 
preacher  to  caft,  by  his  frothy  declamations.  But  the  whigs 
arc  fo  far  from  oppoling  the  endeavors  to  preferve  our  con- 
ftitution,  that  they  co-operate  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  them ; 
and  that,  however  perfonal  prejudices,  perfonal  partialities, 
and  old  habits,  that  are  daily  wearing  off,  may  be  ftill  enter^BjBr 
tained  by  fome  amongft  them,  all  the  independent  men,  who'^'' 
pafs  under  that  name,  unite  in  the  common  caufe  of  liberty 

and  their  country. It  remains  therefore  that  no  national 

party  can  be  formed  in  oppolition  to  thofe,  who  endeavor 
to  fecure  the  independency  of  parliaments  againft  the  new  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  and  againft  corruption ;  nor  any  ftrcngth 
be  exerted,  except  that  of  a  faction,   compofed  of  the  refufe 

of  all  parties,  gleaned  up  by  one  who  hath  none  for  him. 

I  would  willingly  carry  this  farther  ;  and,  in  doing  fo,  I  iliall 
not  advance  a  paradox,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  greater  paradox,  that  a  man  may  have  abilities  to 
deftroy  the  conftitution,  and  yet  not  fenfe  enough  to  fee  his 
remote,  as  well  as  immediate,  his  family,  as  well  as  perfonal 
intereft.  I  fay  then,  that  if  a  deftgn  of  raiftng  the  power  of 
the  crown  above  any  pitch  of  prerogative,  and  of  reducing 
parliaments  to  an  abfolute  dependency,  as  well  as  a  fadion  to 
fupport  this  dellgn,  be  formed  ;  the  very  man  who  forms 
fuch  a  delign,  and  fuch  a  fadtion,  muft  be  infatuated,  if  he 
can  wiln  very  fincerely  his  own  fuccefs.  His  firft  delign,  we 
are  fure,  will  be  that  of  raiftng  a  great  family,  and  heaping, 
upon  it  riches  and  honors.  Shall  his  fecond  deflgn  be  that  of 
rendering  thefe  riches  and  honors  precarious  and  infecure, 
and  of  entailing  fervitude  on  his  ov/n  race  ;  for  it  will  be  im- 
pollible  to  exempt  them  from  the  common  calamity  ?   No- 

*-  Doctor    SACHEVEREt. 
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thing  but  defpair,  that  is  fear  void  of  hope,  arifing  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  can  drive  any  man  into  fuch  a  defign. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  there  w^ill  be  fear  oppofed  to  fear,  and  one 
of  thefe  fears  may  be  allayed  by  hope.  The  fear  of  being 
called  to  a  fevere  account  may  be  mitigated  by  the  hope  of 
efcaping.  Where  is  the  infolcnt,  rapacious,  odious  minifter, 
that  may  not  entertain  fome  hope,  as  well  as  fear,  when  he 
ts  before  his  eyes  the  examples  of  thofe  who  have  gone  be- 
Fore  him  ?  Pallas  was  the  favorite  of  Agrippina.  He  go- 
verned  like  the  mafter  of  the  empire,  and  fupported  her 
pride  and  ambition  by  his  counfels  and  fervices,  as  he  had 
been  raifed  to  power  and  was  maintained  in  it  by  her  credit, 
whilfl:  her  credit  lafled.  Nero  *  difmiffed  him;  and  feeing 
him  go  from  court  with  a  croud  at  his  heels,  faid  pleafantly 
enough,  as  if  it  had  been  fpoken  of  a  didlator,  that  he  went 
to  abdicate.  But  Pallas  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  the  empire 
with  him  ;  all  fcores  were  quitted  betv/een  him  and  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  accordiag  to  the  bargain  he  had  made,  he  was 
called  to  no  account.  Many  fuch  examples  might  be  cited  to 
comfort  with  hope  the  moft  guilty  minifter,  who  is  wife,  if  not 
honeft  enough,  to  ftop  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  before  the  mxa- 
fure  of  it  be  entirely  filled,  preffed  down,  and  running  over.  But 
if  one  of  thofe  bubbles  of  fortune,  who  thinks  he  always 
fhall  efcape,  becaufe  he  always  hath  efcaped,  not  content  to 
wound  a  free  conftitution  of  government,  fhould  refolve  to 
make  it  expire  under  his  adminiftration  ;  the  condition  of  fuch 
an  one,  however  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  or  be  flattered  by 
others,  muft  be  ten  times  more  wretched  and  forlorn  than  the 
worft  of  thofe  to  which  his  cruelty  hath  reduced  multitudes 

*  Nero  infenfius  iis,  quibus  fuperbia  muliebris  innitebatur,  demovet  Pal- 
LANTEM  cura  rerum,  quis  a  Claudio  impofitus,  velut  arbitrum  regni  agebat  -, 
ferebaturque,  digrediente  eo,  magna  prolequentium  multitudine,  non  abfurde 
dixiffe,  ire  Pallantem  ut  ejuraret.  Sane  pepigerat  Pallas,  ne  cujus  fafti  in 
prEEteritum  interrogaretur,  parefque  rationes  cum  republica  habtret.  Tacit. 
An.  L.  13. 

— For 
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— For  what  ? — If  he  fuccceds  in  his  facrilegious  defigns, 
(they  are  of  as  deep  a  dye,  at  leaft.)  He  may  hope  for  impu- 
nity, perhaps,  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  be  fuffered  to  langiiifli 
thro'  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  with  an  inward  remorfc  more 
pungent  than  any  of  them  ;  but  he  is  fure  to  entail  fervitude 
on  his  whole  race,  and  indelible  infamy  on  his  memory.  If 
he  fails,  he  miffes  of  that  impunity,  to  which  he  facriiiced 
his  country  ;  he  dra\ys  triple  vengeance  on  his  own  head.; 
and  expofes  his  innocent  family  to  a  thoufand  misfortunes,  of 
which  it  will  not  be  the  leaf!:,  whether  he  fucceeds  or  fails, 

that  they  defcended  from  him. But  whatever  minifters  may 

govern,  whatever  fadions  may  arife,  let  the  friends  of  liberty 
lay  afide  the  groundlefs  diftindlions,  which  are  employed  to 
amufe  and  betray  them  ;  let  them  continue  to  coalite  ;  let 
them  hold  faft  their  integrity,  and  fupport  with  fpirit  and 
perfeverance  the  caufe  of  their  country,  and  they  will  con- 
firm the  good,  reclaim  the  bad,  vanquifh  the  incorrigible,, 
and  make  the  Britifh  conftitution  triumph,  even  over  cor- 
ruption* 

I  HAVE  now  gone  thro'  the  tafk  I  impofed  on  myfelf,  and- 
fhall  only  add  thefe  few  words.  There  was  an  engagement 
taken.,  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  difcourfes,  not  to  flatter.  I 
have  kept  this  engagement,  and  have  fpoken  with  great  free- 
dom j  but  I  hope  with  the  juftice  and  moderation,  and  de- 
cency that  I  intended,  of  perfons  and  of  things.  This  free- 
dom intitles  me  to  expe6l  that  no  parallels,  no  inuendo's 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  carry  my  fenfe  farther  than  I  have  ex- 
prefTed  it.  The  reafonable  part  of  mankind  will  not  difap- 
point  fo  reafonable  an  expedation.  But  there  are  a  fet  of 
creatures,  who  have  no  mercy  on  paper,  to.  ufe  an  expref-- 
fion  of*  Juvenal,  and  who  are  ready  to  anfwer,  even  when: 

*  ftuka  eft  dementia 

periturae  parcere  chartce. 
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they  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  fubjed:.  Unable  to  follow  a 
thread  of  fadt  and  argument,  they  play  with  words,  and 
turn  and  wrefl  particular  pafTages.  They  have  done  mine 
that  honor,  as  I  am  told,  and  have  once  or  twice  feen. 
They  may  do  the  fame  again,  whenever  they  pleafe,  fecure 
from  any  reply,  unlefs  they  have  fenfe  enough,  or  their 
patron  for  them,  to  take  for  a  reply  the  flory  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  and  which  you  may  find  related  a  little  differently 
in  one  of  the  Sped:ators.      The  ftory  is  this. 

A  CERTAIN  pragmatical  fellow,  in  a  certain  village,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  write'  the  names  of  the  'fquire,  of  all  his 
family,  of  the  principal  parifh-officers,  and  of  fome  of  the 
notable  members  of  the  veftry,  in  the  margin  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  over-againft  every  fin,  which  he  found  men- 
tioned in  that  moft  excellent  treatife.  The  clamor  was  great, 
and  all  the  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar.  At  laft,  the 
minifter  was  called  in,  upon  this  great  emergency;  a  pious 
and  prudent  divine,  and  the  fame,  for  ought  I  know,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club.  He  heard  them  with 
patience  ;  with  fo  much,  that  he  brought  them  to  talk  one 
after  the  other.  When  he  had  heard  them,  he  pronounced 
that  they  were  all  in  the  wrong  ;  that  the  book  was  written 
againft  fins  of  all  kinds,  whoever  fhould  be  guilty  of  them  ; 
but  that  the  innocent  would  give  occafion  to  unjufh  fufpicions 
by  all  this  clamor,  and  that  the  guilty  would  convidt  them- 
felves.  They  took  his  advice.  The  whole  duty  of  man 
hath  been  read  ever  fince,  with  much  edification,  by  all  the 
parifliioners.  The  innocent  hath  been  moft  certainly  con- 
firmed in  virtue,  and  we  hope  the  guilty  have  been  re- 
formed from  vice. 

J  am,    SIR,    &c. 
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STUDY     of    HISTORY. 

LETTER       I. 


Chantelou  in  Touraine,  Nov.  6,  1735. 

My   Lord, 

I  HAVE  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, the  fubjed  on  which  you  command  me  to  commu-- 
nicate  my  thoughts  to  you  :  and  I  praftifed  in  thofe  days,  as 
much  as  bufinefs  and  pleafure  allowed  me  time  to  do,  the 
rules  that  feemed  to  me  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  They  were  very  different  from  thofe  which 
writers  on  the  fame  fubjed:  have  recommended,  and  which 
are  commonly  pradifed.  But  I  confefs  to  your  lordihip,  that 
this  neither  gave  me  then,  nor  has  given  me  fince,  any  dif- 
truft  of  them.  I  do  not  affe6t  Ungularity.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  a  due  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  received  opi- 
nions, and  that  a  due  compliance  with  received  cuftoms  is 
to  be  held  ;  tho'  both  the  one  and  the  other  fhould  be,  what 
they  often  are,  abfurd  or  ridiculous.  But  this  fervitude  is 
outward  only,  and  abridges  in  no  fort  the  liberty  of  private 
judgment.  The  obligations  of  fubmitting  to  it  likewife, 
even  outwardly,  extend  no  further,  than  to  thofe  opinions 
.and  cuftoms  which  cannot  be  oppofed  ;  or  from  which  we 
cannot  deviate  without  doing  hurt,  or  giving  offence  to  {o- 
qicty.      In  all  thefe  cafes,  our  fpeculations  ought  to  be  free  : 

L  1  2  in 
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in  all  other  cafes,  our  pradlice  may  be  fo.  Without  any  re- 
gard therefore  to  the  opinion  and  pradice  even  of  the  learned 
world,  I  am  very  willing  to  tell  you  mine.  But,  as  it  is 
hard  to  recover  a  thread  of  thought  long  ago  laid  afide,  and 
impoffible  to  prove  fome  things,  and  explain  others,  without 
the  afliftance  of  many  books  which  I  have  not  here  ;  your 
lordfhip  muft  be  content  with  fuch  an  imperfe6t  fketch,  as  I 
am  able  to  fend  you  at  prefent  in  this  letter. 

The  motives  that  carry  men  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  are 
different.  Some  intend,  if  fuch  as  they  may  be  faid  to  ftudy, 
nothing  more  than  amufement,  and  read  the  life  of  Aristides 
or  Phocion,  of  Epaminondas  or  Scipio,  Alexander,  or 
C^sAR,  juft  as  they  play  a  game  at  cards,  or  as  they  would 
read  the  ftory  of  the  feven  champions. 

Others  there  are,  whofe  motive  to  this  ftudy  is  nothing 
better,  and  who  have  the  further  difadvantage  of  becoming 
a  nufance  very  often  to  fociety,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs 
they  make.  The  former  do  not  improve  their  reading  to  any 
good  purpofe  :  the  latter  pervert  it  to  a  very  bad  one,  and 
grow  in  impertinence  as  they  increafe  in  learning.  I  think 
I  have  known  moft  of  the  firft  kind  in  England,  and  moft  of 
the  laft  in  France.  The  perfons  I  mean  are  thofe  who  read' 
to  talk,  to  fhine  in  converfation,  and  to  impofe  in  company  ; 
who  having  few  ideas  to  vend  of  their  own  growth,  ftore 
their  minds  with  crude  unruminated.  fafts  and  fentences;  and 
hope  to  fupply,  by  bare  memory,  the  want  of  imagination. 
and  judgment. 

But  thefe  are  in  the  two  loweft  forms.  The  next  I  ftiall' 
mention  are  in  one  a  little  higher  ;  in  the  form  of  thofe  who^ 
grow  neither  wifer  nor  better  by  ftudy  themfelves,  but  who 

enable 
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enable  others  to  ftudy  with  greater  eafe,  and  to  purpofcs  more 
ufeful  ;   who  make  fair  copies  of  foul  manufcripts,    give  the 
lignification  of  hard  words,    and  take  a  great  deal  of  other 
grammatical  pains.      The  obligation  to  thefe  men  would  be 
great  indeed,   if  they  were  in  general  able  to  do  any  thing' 
better,   and  fubmitted  to  this  drudgery  for  the  fake  of  the 
public  :   as  fome  of  them,  it  muft  be  owned  with  gratitude, 
have  done,  but  not  later,  I  think,  than  about  the  time  of  the 
refurre6lion  of  letters.      When  works  of  importance  are  pref- 
fing,   generals  themfelves  may  take  up  the  pick-axe  and  the 
fpade;   but  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  when  that  pref- 
ling  neceility  is  over,  fuch  tools  are  left  in  the  hands  deflined 
to  ufe  them,  the  hands  ot  common  foldiers  and  peafants.      T 
approve  therefore  very  much  the  devotion  of  a  ftudious  mair 
at  Chrift-Church,  who  was  over-heard  in  his  oratory  enter- 
ing into  a  detail  with  God,  as  devout  perfons  are  apt  to  do, 
and,  amongft  other  particular  thankfgivings,  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodnefs  in  furnifhing  the  wcrl-d  with  makers  of 
didtionaries  !   Thefe  men  court  fame,  as  well  as  their  betters, 
by  Rich  means  as  God  has  given   them   to  acquire  it :   and^ 
Littleton-  exerted  all  the  genius  he  had,   when  he  made  a- 
dictionary,    tho'  Stephens    did   not.      They  deferve  encou- 
ragement,  however,   whilfl   they  continue  to  compile,   and., 
neither  affedl  wit,   nor  prefume  to  rcafon. 

There  is  a  fourth  clafs,  of  much  lefs  ufe  than  thefe,  but 
of  much  greater  name.  Men  of  the  iirft  rank  in  learning, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  tribe  of  fcholars  bow  with  reve- 
rence. A  man  muft  be  as  indifferent  as  I  am  to  common 
cenfure  or  approbation,  to  avow  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe  learned  lives  ;  for  all 
the  refeafches  into  antiquity,  for  all  the  fyftems  of  chro- 
nology and  hiftory,  that  we  owe  to  the  immenfe  labors 
7     ^  of. 
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of  a  ScALiGER,  a  BocHART,  a  Petavius,  an  Usher,  and  even 
a  Marsham.  The  fame  materials  are  common  to  them  all ; 
but  thefe  materials  are  few,  and  there  is  a  moral  impoffi- 
bility  that  they  fhould  ever  have  more.  They  have  com- 
bined thefe  into  every  form  that  can  be  given  to  them  :  they 
have  fuppofed,  they  have  gueifed,  they  have  joined  disjointed 
pafTages  of  different  authors,  and  broken  traditions  of  un- 
certain originals,  of  various  people,  and  of  centuries  remote 
from  one  another  as  well  as  from  ours.  In  fhort,  that  they 
might  leave  no  liberty  untaken,  even  a  wild  fantaftical  fimi- 
litude  of  founds  has  ferved  to  prop  up  a  fyftem.  As  the  ma- 
terials they  have  are  few,  fo  are  the  very  beft,  and  fuch 
as  pafs  for  authentic,  extremely  precarious  ;  as  fome  of  thefe 
learned  perfons  themfelves  confefs. 

Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  George  the  monk, 
opened  the  principal  fources  of  all  this  fcience  ;  but  they  cor- 
rupted the  waters.  Their  point  of  view  was  to  make  profane 
hiftory  and  chronology  agree  with  facred  ;  tho'  the  latter 
chronology  is  very  far  from  being  eftablifhed  with  the  clear- 
nefs  and  certainty  neceffary  to  make  it  a  rule.  For  this  pur- 
-pofe,  the  antient  monuments,  that  thefe  writers  conveyed  to 
poflerity,  were  digefted  by  them  according  to  the  fyftem  they 
jwere  to  maintain  :  and  none  of  thefe  monuments  were  deli- 
vered down  in  their  original  form,  and  genuine  purity.  The 
Dynafties  of  Manetho,  for  inftance,  are  broken  to-pieces  by 
Eusebius,  and  fuch  fragments  of  them  as  fuited  his  delign, 
are  ftuck  into  his  work.  We  have,  we  know,  no  more  of 
them.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  we  owe  to  George  the 
monk.  We  have  no  other  authority  for  it ;  and  one  cannot 
fee  without  amazement  fuch  a  man  as  Sir  John  Marsham 
undervaluing  this  authority  in  one  page,  and  building  his  fyf- 
tem upondt  iji  the  next.  He  feems  even  by  the  lightnefs  of 
7  '  his 
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his  cxprefTions,    if  I  remember  well,   for  it  is  long  fince  I 
looked  into  his  canon,  not  to  be  much  concerned  what  foun- 
dation his  fyftem  had,  fo  he  fhewed  his  fkill  in  forming  one, 
and   in  reducing  the   immenfe  antiquity   of  the  Egyptians 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hebraic  calculation.      In  fhort,   my 
lord,   all  thefe  fyftems  are  fo  many  enchanted  caftles ;   they 
appear  to  be  fomcthing,  they  are  nothing  but  appearances  : 
like  them  too,  diflblve  the  charm,  and  they  vanilh  from  the 
iight.      To  dilTolve  the  charm,  we  muft  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  them  :   the  expreffion  may  be  odd,  but  it  is  fianifi- 
cant.      We  muft  examine  fcrupuloufly  and  indifferently  the 
foundations   on  which  they  lean  :   and  when  we  find  thefe 
either  faintly   probable,   or  grofly  improbable,   it  would  be 
foolifh  to  expeft  any  thing  better  in  the  fuperftrufture.    This 
fcience  is  one  of  thofe  that  are  "  a  limine  falutandae."      To 
do  thus  much  may  be  neceffary,   that  grave  authority  may 
not  impofe  on  our  ignorance  :   to  do  more,  would  be  to  affift 
this  very  authority  in  impofing  falfe  fcience  upon  us.      I  had 
rather   take   the  Darius  whom  Alexander   conquered,    for 
the  fon  of  Hystaspes,   and  make  as  many  anachronifms  as  a 
Jewifli  chronologer,   than  facrifice  half  my  life  to  colled:  all; 
the  learned  lumber  that  fills  the  head  of  an  antiquary. 
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LETTER     11. 


Concerning  the  true  ufe  and  advantages  of  it. 

LE  T  me  fay  fomething  of  hiftory  in  general,  before  I 
defcend  into  the  consideration  of  particular  parts  of  it, 
or  of  the  various  methods  of  ftudy,  or  of  the  different  views 
of  thofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  it,  as  I  had  begun  to  do  in 
my  former  letter. 

The  love  of  hiftory  feems  infeparable  from  human  nature, 
becaufe  it  feems  infeparable  from  felf-love.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple in  this  inftance  carries  us  forv^ard  and  backward,  to  fu- 
ture and  to  paft  ages.  We  imagine  that  the  things,  which 
affed  us,  muft  affed:  poflerity :  this  fentiment  runs  thro'  man- 
kind, from  C^sAR  down  to  the  parifh-clerk  in  Pope's  Mif- 
cellany.  We  are  fond  of  preferving,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  frail 
power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of  thofe  of  our 
own  time,  and  of  thofe  that  preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of 
(lones  have  been  raifed,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been  compofed, 
for  this  purpofe,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  arts 
and  letters.  To  go  no  farther  back,  the  triumphs  of  Odin 
were  celebrated  in  runic  fongs,  and  the  feats  of  our  Britifh 
anceftors  were  recorded  in  thofe  of  their  bards.      The  favages 

of 
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of  America  have  the  fame  cuftom  at  this  day  :  and  long  hif- 
torical  ballads  of  their  huntings  and  their  wars  are  fung  at  all 
their  feftivals.  There  is  no  need  of  faying  how  this  pafTion 
grows,  among  civilized  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
of  gratifying  it :  but  let  us  obferve  that  the  fame  principle  of 
nature  diredls  us  as  ftrongly,  and  more  generally  as  well  as 
more  early,  to  indulge  our  own  curiofity,  inftead  of  prepar- 
ing to  gratify  that  of  others.  The  child  barkens  with  delight 
to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe  :  he  learns  to  read,  and  he  devours 
with  eagernefs  fabulous  legends  and  nov^els  :  in  riper  years  he 
applies  himfelf  to  hiflory,  or  to  that  which  he  takes  for  hif- 
tory,  to  authorized  romance  :  and,  even  in  age,  the  defire 
of  knowing  what  has  happened  to  other  men,  yields  to  the 
defire  alone  of  relating  what  has  happened  to  ourfelves.  Thus 
hiftory,  true  or  falfe,  fpeaks  to  our  pafHons  always.  What 
pity  is  it,  my  lord,  that  even  the  bcfl:  fhould  fpeak  to  our 
underilandings  fo  feldom  ?  That  it  docs  fo,  v/e  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourfelves.  Nature  has  done  her  part.  She  has 
opened  this  ftudy  to  every  man  who  can  read  and  think  : 
and  what  fhe  has  made  the  mofl:  ag;rceable,  reafon  can  make 
the  moft  ufeful,  application  of  our  minds.  But  if  we  con- 
lult  our  reafon,  we  fhall  be  far  from  following  the  examples 
oi  our  rellow-creaturcs,  in  this  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  who 
are  fo  proud  of  being  rational.  We  fhall  neither  read  to 
foothe  our  indolence,  nor  to  gratify  our  vanity  :  as  little  Ihali 
v,'c  content  ouriclvcs  to  drudge  like-iirammarians  and  critics, 
that  others  may  be  able  to  ftudy  with  greater  cafe  and  proiit, 
like  philofophers  and  ftatefmen  ;  as  little  fhall  we  aifeft 
the  ilender  merit  of  becomino-  rreat  fcholars  at  the  expence 
of  groping  all  our  lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity.  All 
thele  miilake  the  true  drift  of  ftudy,  and  the  true  ufe  of  hif- 
tory. Nature  gave  us  curioftty  to  excite  the  induftry  of  our 
minds  ;  but  Hie  never  intended  it  fhould  be  made  the  princi- 
VoL.  I  J.  M  m  '     pal, 
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pal,  much  lefs  the  ibie  objecl  of  their  application.  The  true 
and  proper  object  of  this  application  is  a  conftant  improve- 
ment in  private  and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to  any 
dudy  that  tends  neither  dire6lly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us  bet- 
ter men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  beft  but  a  fpecious  and  in- 
genious fort  of  idleneis,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Tili.otson  : 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  it  is  a  creditable  kind  of 
ignorance,  nothincr  more.   This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance 

to  '  D  _  to 

is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality  of 
men,  even  of  the  mofi:  learned,  reap  from  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory :  and  yet  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  feems  to  me,  of  all 
other,  the  moft  proper  to  train  us  up  to  private  and  public 
virtue. 

Your  lordfhip  may  very  well  be  ready  by  this  time,  and 
after  fo  much  bold  cenfure  on  my  part,  to  alk  me,  what  then 
is  the  true  ufe  of  hiftory  ?  in  what  refpe6ls  it  m.ay  ferve  to 
make  us  better  and  wifer  ?  and  what  method  is  to  be  purfued 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  for  attaining  thefe  great  ends  ?  I  will  an- 
fwer  you  by  quoting  what  I  have  read  fome  where  or  other, 
in  DioNYsius  Halicarn.  I  think,  that  hiftory  is  philofophy 
teaching  by  examples.  We  need  but  to  caft  our  eyes  on  the. 
wodd,  and  v/e  Ihall  fee  the  daily  force  of  example  :  we  need 
but  to  turn  them  inv/ard,  and  we  fliall  foon  difcover  why  ex- 
ample has  this  force.  "  Pauci  prudentia,"  fays  TacituSj. 
"  honefta  ab  detcrioribus,  utilia  ah  noxiis  difcernunt  :  plures 
"  aliorum  eventis.  docentur."  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man underftanding,  fuch  the  frail  tempc;-  of  our  minds,, 
that  abftraCt  or  general  propohtions,  tho'  ever  fo  true,  appear 
obfcure  or  doubtful  to  us  very  often,  till  they  are  explained 
by  examples ;  and  that  the  wifeft  leffons  in  iavor  of  virtue  go 
but  a  little  way  to  convince  the  judgment,  and  determine  the 
will,  unleTs   they  are  enforced  by  the  fame  means ;   and  we 

are 
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are  obliged  to  apply  to  oiirfelves  what  we  fee  happen  to  other 
men.  Injftrudions  by  precept  have  the  further  difadvantage 
of  coming  on  the  authority  of  others,  and  frequently  require 
a  long  deduction  of  reafoning.  "  Homines  amplius  oculis, 
"  quam  auribus,  credunt :  longum  iter  eft  per  praecepta, 
"  breve  et  efiicax  per  exempla."  The  reafon  of  this  judg- 
ment, which  I  quote  from  one  of  Seneca's  epiftles  in  con- 
firmation of  my  own  opinion,  refts,  I  think,  on  this ;  that 
when  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  ap- 
peal, with  which  we  are  flattered,  made  to  our  fcnfes, 
as  well  as  our  underftandings.  The  inftruftion  comes  then 
upon  our  own  authority  :  we  frame  the  precept  after  our 
own  experience,  and  yield  to  fa6l  when  we  reflft  fpecu- 
lation.  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  inftruc- 
tion  by  example  ;  for  example  appeals  not  to  our  underftand- 
ing  alone,  but  to  our  paffions  likewife.  Example  afiuages 
thcfe,  or  animates  them  ;  fcts  paflion  on  the  flde  ot  judgment, 
and  makes  the  whole  man  of  a  piece  j  which  is  more  than 
the  ftrongeft  reafoning  and  the  cleareft  demonftration  can  do  : 
and  thus  forming  habits  by  repetition,  example  fecures  the 
obfervance  of  thofe  precepts  which  example  inftnuated.  Is  it 
not  Pliny,  my  lord,  v/ho  fays,  that  the  gentleft,  he  fliould 
have  added  the  moft  elfedual  way  of  commanding,  is  by  ex- 
ample ?  "  Mitius  jubetur  excmplo."  The  harftieft  orders  are 
foftened  by  example,  and  tyranny  itfelf  becomes  perfuafive. 
What  pity  it  is  that  fo  few  princes  have  learned  this  v/ay  of 
commandinpr  ?  But  apain  :  the  force  of  examples  is  not  con- 
fined  to  thofe  alone,  that  pafs  immediately  under  our  fight : 
the  examples,  that  memory  fuggefts,  have  the  fame  effedt  in 
their  degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling  them  will  foon  produce 
the  habit  of  imitating^them.  In  the  fame  epiftle,  from  whence 
I  cited  a  paffage  juft  now,   Senf.ca  fays  that  Cleajsithes  had 
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never  become  fo  perfect  a  copy  of  Zeno,  if  he  had  not  paded 
his  life  with  him  ;  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
philolophers  or  that  fchool,  profited  more  by  the  example, 
than  by  the  difcourfe  of  Socrates.  [But  here,  by  the  way, 
Seneca  miftook  ;  for  Socratks  died  two  years  according;  to 
fome,  and  four  years  according  to  others,  before  the  birth  of 
Aristotle  :  and  his  miftake  mioht  come  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  thofe  who  colleded  for  him  ;  as  Erasmus  obferves,  after 
Quintilian,  in  his  judgment  on  Senfca.]  But  be  this, 
which  was  fcarce  worth  a  parenthelis,  as  it  will ;  he  adds  that 
Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and  Poly.enus,  men  of  great 
note,  were  formed  by  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  Ichool.  Thefe  are  inftances  of  the 
force  of  immediate  example.  But  your  lordfhip  knows  that 
the  citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  anceftors  in 
the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ;  fo  that,  whenever  they  went  in 
or  out,  thefe  venerable  buftoes  met  their  eyes,  and  recalled 
the  glorious  actions  of  the  dead,  to  fire  the  living,  to  excite 
them  to  imitate  and  even  to  emulate  their  great  forefathers ► 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  defign.  The  virtue  of  one  genera- 
tion was  transfufed,  by  the  ixiagic  of  example,  into  feveral : 
and  a  fpirit  of  heroifm  was  maintained  thro'  many  ages  of  that 
commonwealth.  Now  thefe  are  fo  many  inftances  of  the  force 
of  remote  example  ;  and  from  all  thefe  inftances  we  may  con- 
clude, that  examples  of  both  kinds  are  neceffary. 

The  fchool  of  example,  my  lord,  is  the  world  :  and  the 
mafters  of  this  fchool  are  hiftory  and  experience.  I  am  far 
from  contending  that  the  former  is  preferable  to  the  latter.  I 
think  upon  the  whole  otherwife  :  but  this  I  fay,  that  the  for- 
mer is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter,  and 
to  accompany  us  whilft  we  are  under  the  difcipline  of 
V     ,  the 
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the  latter,  that  is,  tJirough  tlic  whole  coiirfe  of  our  lives.  No 
doubt  fome  few  men  may  be  i^uoted,  to  whom  nature  gave 
what  art  and  induftry  can  give  to  no  man.  But  fuch  exam- 
ples will  prove  nothing  againft  rae,  becaufe  I  admit  that  the 
fuidy  of  hiftory,  without  experience,  is  infufficient;  but  affert, 
that  experience  iticlf  is  fo  without  genius.  Genius  is  preferable 
to  the  other  two  ;  but  I  would  wifh  to  find  the  three  toge- 
ther :  for  how  great  foever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much 
foever  he  may  acquire  new  light  and  heat,  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  rapid  courfe,  certain  it  is  that  he  will  never  fhine  with  the 
full  luftre,  nor  ihed  the  full  influence  he  is  capable  of,  unlefs 
to  his  own  experience  he  adds  the  experience  of  other  men 
and  other  ages.  Genius,  vvdthout  the  improvement,  at  IcaO; 
of  experience,  is  what  comets  once  were  thought  to  be,  a 
blazing  meteor,  irregular  in  his  courfe,  and  dangerous  in  his 
approach  ;  of  no  life  to  any  fyftem,  and  able  to  defliroy  any. 
Mere  fons  of  earth,  if  they  have  experience  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  are  but  half  fcholars  in  the 
fcience  of  mankind.  And  if  they  are  converfant  in  hiflory 
without  experience,  they  are  worfe  than  ignorant ;  they  are 
pedants,  always  incapable,  fometimes  meddling  and  pre- 
fuming.  The  man,  who  has  all  three,  is  an  honor  to 
his  country,  and  a  public  bleiFmg  :  and  fuch,  I  truft,  your 
lordfhip  will  be  in  this  century,  as  your  great-grandfather* 
was  in  the  laft. 

I  have  infifted  a  little  the  longer  on  this  head,  and  have 
made  thefe  diftindfions  the  rather,  becaufe  tho'  I  attribute  a 
great  deal  more,  than  many  will  be  ready  to  allow,  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  ;  vet  I  would  not  willingly  even  feem  to  fall 
iato  the  ridicule  of  afcribing  to  it  fuch  extravagant  efFecls,  as 

*  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

feverali 
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feveral  have  done  from  Tully  down  to  Casaubon,  La  Mothe 
LE  Vayer,  and  other  modern  pedants.  When  Tully  in- 
forms us,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Tufculan  difputations, 
that  the  firfl:  SciPio  Africanus  had  always  in  his  hands  the 
works  of  Xenophon,  he  advances  nothing  but  what  is  pro- 
bable and  reafonable.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thoufand,  nor  of  other  parts  of  Xtnophon's  writings  ; 
the  imap-es  of  virtue,  reprefented  in  that  admirable  pidure  the 
Cyropaedia,  were  proper  to  entertain  a  foul  that  was  fraught 
with  virtue,  and  Cyrus  was  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  SciPio. 
So  Selim  emulated  Cesar,  whofe  commentaries  were  tranf- 
lated  for  his  ufe  againfl  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turks  :  fo  C^sar 
emulated  Alexander  ;  and  Alpxandkr,  Achilles.  There 
is  nothing  ridiculous  here,  except  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  this 
paffage  by  thofe  who  quote  it.  But  what  the  fame  Tully 
fays,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  academical  difputations,  con- 
cerning LucuLLUs,  feems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  "  In 
"  Afiam  fadus  imperator  venit ;  cum  effet  Roma  profe£tus 
*'  rei  militaris  rudis;"  [onewouldbe  ready  to  afcribe  fo  fudden 
a  change,  and  fo  vaft  an  improvement,  to  nothing  lefs  than 
knowledge  infufed  by  infpiration,  ii  we  were  not  affured  in 
the  fame  place  that  they  were  effeded  by  very  natural  means, 
by  fuch  as  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  employ]  "  partim 
"  percontando  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  geftis  legendis/'  Lu- 
cuLLUs,  according  to  this  account,  verihed  the  reproach  on 
the  Rom.an  nobility,  Vvhich  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Marius.  But  as  I  dii'cover  the  paffion  of  Mar  jus,  and  his 
prejudices  to  the  patricians,  in  one  cafe  ;  fo  I  difcover,  me- 
think?.  the  cunning  of  Tully,  and  his  partiality  to  himfelf, 
in  the  other.  Lucullus,  after  he  had  been  chofen  conful, 
obtained  by  intrigue  the  government  of  Cilicia,  and  fo  put 
himfelf  into  a  iituation  of  commanding  the  Roman  army 
againft  Mithridates  :  Tully  had  the  fame  government  after- 
wards, 
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wards,  and  tho'  he  had  no  Mithridatk s,  nor  any  other  enemy 
of  confequence,  oppofed  to  him  ;    tho'  all   his  military  feats 
confifted  in  furprifing  and  pillaging  a  parcel  of  highlanders 
and  wild  Cilicians  ;  yet  he  affumed  the  airs  of  a  conqueror, 
and  defcribed  his  adions  in  fo  pompous  a  ftyle,    that  the  ac- 
count becomes  burlefquc.      He  laughs,  indeed,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,   at  his  generalfliip  :    but   if  we   turn   to 
tiiofe  he  writ  to  Coelius  Rufus,   and  to  Cato,   upon   this 
occafion,  or  to  thofe  wlierein  he  exprciTes  to  Atticus  his  re- 
fentment  againfl;  Cato,  for  not  propoiing  in  his  favor  the  ho- 
nors ufualiy  decreed  to  conquerors,  we  may  fee  how  vanity 
turned  his  head,  and  how  impudently  he  infifted  on  obtaining 
a  triumph.      Is  it  any  ftrain  now  to  fuppofe,    that  he  meant 
to  infinuate,   in  the  pafTage  I  have  quoted  about  Lucullus, 
that  the  diiterence  between  him  and  the  former  governor  oi: 
Cilicia,  even  in  military  merit,  arofe  from  the  diftercnt  con- 
juncture alone  ;   and  that  Lucullus  could  not  have  done  in 
Cilicia,  at  that  time,  more  than  he  himfelf  did  ?   Cicfro  had 
read  and  queftioned  at  leafl:  as  much  as  Lucullus,  and  would 
therefore  have  appeared  as  great  a  captain,   if  he  had  had  as 
great  a  prince  as  Mithridates  to  encounter.      But  the  truth 
is  that  Lucullus  was  made  a  great  captain  by  theory,  or  the. 
fiudy  of  hiftory,  alone,   no  more  than  Ferdinand   or  Spain 
and  Alphonsus  of  Naples  v/ere  cured  of  defperate  diftempers 
by  reading  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius  :    a  filly  tale,  which 
BoDiN,  Amvot,   and  others  have  picked  up  and  propagated. 
Lucullus  had  ferved  in  his  youth  againfl  the  Marfi,   proba- 
bly in  other  wars,-£ind  Sylla  took  early  notice  of  him  :    he. 
went  into  the  eafl  with  this  general,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in 
his  confidence.      He  commanded  in  feveral  expeditions.      It 
was  he  who  reflored  the  Colophonians  to  their  liberty,   and. 
who  punidied  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Mytelene.      Thus, 
we  fee  that  Lucullus  was  formed  by  experience,   as  well  as. . 
3  fludv,, 
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ftudy,  and  by  an  experience  gained  in  thofe  very  countries, 
where  he  gathered  fo  many  laurels  afterwards  in  fighting 
againft  the  fame  enemy.  The  late  duke  of  Marlborough 
never  read  Xenophon,  moft  certainly,  nor  the  relation  perhaps 
of  any  modern  wars ;  but  he  ferved  in  his  youth  under  mon- 
fieur  de  Turenne,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  taken  notice 
of,  in  thofe  early  days,  by  that  great  man.  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  ferved  a  campaign  or 
two,  if  I  miftake  not,  under  king  William  in  Flanders  :  and, 
befides  thefe  occafions,  had  none  of  gaining  experience  in 
war,  till  he  came  to  the  head  of  our  armies  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  two,  and  triumphed  not  over  Afiatic 
troops,  but  over  the  veteran  armies  of  France.  The  Roman 
had  on  his  fide  genius  and  experience  cultivated  by  ftudy :  the 
Briton  had  genius  improved  by  experience,  and  no  more.  The 
firft  therefore  is  not  an  example  of  what  ftudy  can  do  alone  ; 
but  the  latter  is  an  example  of  what  genius  and  experience 
can  do  without  ftudy.  They  can  do  much,  to  be  fure,  when 
the  firft  is  given  in  a  fuperior  degree.  But  fuch  examples  are 
very  rare  :  and  when  they  happen  it  will  be  ftill  true,  that 
they  would  have  had  fewer  blemiflies,  and  would  have  come 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  private  and  public  virtue,  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  atchievements  of  war,  if  the  views  of 
fuch  men  had  been  enlarged,  and  their  fentiments  ennobled, 
by  acquiring  that  caft  of  thought,  and  that  temper  or  mind, 
which  v/ill  grow  up  and  become  habitual  in  every  man  who 
applies  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  to  the  ftudy 
Of  philofophy,  with  the  intention  of  being  wifer  and  better, 
v/iihout  the  affeftation  of  being  more  learned. 

The   temper  of  the  mind  is  formed,   and  a  certain  turn 
given  to  our  ways  of  thinking  ;  in  a  word,  the  feeds  of  that 
moral  character  which  cannot  wholly  alter  the  natural  charac- 
ter. 
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ter,  but  may  correcfl  the  evil  and  improve  the  good  that  is  in 
it,  or  do  the  very  contrary,  are  Town  betimes,  and  much 
fooner  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  It  is  equally  certain, 
that  we  fhall  gather  or  not  gather  experience,  be  the  better 
or  the  worfe  tor  this  experience,  when  we  come  into  the 
world  and  minjrlc  amono-fl:  mankind,  according  to  the  tem- 
per  of  mind,  and  the  turn  of  thought,  that  Vv^e  have  ac- 
quired beforehand,  and  bring  along  with  us.  They  will 
tin6l:ure  all  our  future  acquiiitions  ;  fo  that  the  very  fame 
experience,  which  fecures  the  judgment  of  one  man,  or  ex- 
cites him  to  virtue,  fhall  lead  another  into  error,  or  plunge 
him  into  vice.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory  has  in  this  refped:  a  double  advantage.  If  experience 
alone  can  make  us  perfeift  in  our  parts,  experience  cannot 
begin  to  teach  them  till  we  are  actually  on  the  ftage:  where- 
as, by  a  previous  application  to  this  ftudy,  we  conn  them 
over  at  leaft,  before  we  appear  there  :  we  are  not  quite  un- 
prepared, we  learn  our  parts  fooner,  and  we  learn  them 
better. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  an  example.  There  is 
fcarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epidemical  among  the  fons  of 
men,  than  that  ridiculous  and  hurtful  vanity,  by  which  the 
people  of  each  country  are  apt  to  prefer  themifelves  to  thofe  of 
every  other  ;  and  to  make  their  oun  cuftoms,  and  manners, 
and  opinions,  the  ftandards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and 
falfe.  The  Chinefe  mandarins  were  ftrangely  furprifed,  and 
almoft  incredulous,  when  the  jefuits  fhewed  them  how  fmall 
a  figure  their  empire  made  in  the  general  map  of  the  world. 
The  Samojedes  wondered  much  at  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  for 
not  living  among  them  :  and  the  Hottentot,  Vvho  returned 
from  Europe,  ftripped  himfelf  naked  as  foon  as  he  came 
home,  put  on  his  bracelets  of  guts  and  garbage,  and  grew 
ftinking  and  loufy  as  faft  as  he  could.    Now  nothing  can  con- 
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tribute  more  to  prevent  us  from  being  tainted  with  this  va- 
nity, than  to  accuftom  ourfelves  early  to  contemplate  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  vafl:  map  which  hiftory 
fpreads  before  us,  in  their  rife  and  their  fall,  in  their  bar- 
barous and  civilized  ftates,  in  the  likenefs  and  unlikenefs 
of  them  all  to  one  another,  and  of  each  to  itfelf.  By  fre- 
quently renewing  this  profpeft  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican 
with  his  cap  and  coat  of  feathers,  facrificing  a  human  vid:im 
to  his  god,  will  not  appear  more  favage  to  our  eyes,  than  the 
Spaniard  with  an  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla  round  his 
neck,  facrificing  whole  nations  to  his  ambition,  his  avarice, 
and  even  the  wantonnefs  of  his  cruelty.  I  might  fhew,  by 
a  multitude  of  other  examples,  how  hiftory  prepares  us  for 
experience,  and  guides  us  in  it  :  and  many  of  thefe  would 
be  both  curious  and  important.  I  might  likewife  bring  fe- 
veral  other  inftances,  wherein  hiftory  ferves  to  purge  the 
mind  of  thofe  national  partialities  and  prejudices  that  we  are 
apt  to  contradl  in  our  education,  and  that  experience  for  the 
moft  part  rather  confirms  than  removes  :  becaufe  it  is  for  the 
moft  part  confined,  like  our  education.  But  I  apprehend 
growing  too  prolix,  and  fliall  therefore  conclude  this  head 
by  obferving,  that  tho'  an  early  and  proper  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  minds 
free  from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  favor  of  our  own  country, 
and  a  vicious  prejudice  againft  others  ;  yet  the  fame  ftudy 
will  create  in  us  a  preference  of  affe6lion  to  our  own  country. 
There  is  a  ftory  told  of  Abgarus.  He  brought  feveral 
beafts  taken  in  difl-erent  places  to  Rome,  they  fay,  and  let 
them  loofe  before  Augustus  :  every  beali  ran  immediately 
to  that  part  of  the  circus,  where  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
his  native  foil  had  been  laid.  "  Credat  Jud^eus  Apella." 
This  tale  might  pafs  on  Josephus  ;  for  in  him,  I  believe,  I 
read  it :  btit  furely  the  love  of  our  country  is  a  Icfton  of 
reafon,  not  an  inftitution  of  nature.  Education  and  habit, 
3  obligation 
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obligation  and  ihtercfl:,  attach  us  to  it,  not  inftind:.  It  is 
however  fo  neceflary  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  profperity  ot 
all  focieties,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  ot  fonic,  depends  upon 
it  fo  much,  that  orators  hy  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by 
their  enthuliafm,,  have  endeavored  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  pafllon.  But  the  examples 
which  we  find  in  hiftory,  improved  by  the  lively  defcrip- 
tions,  and  the  jufl  applaules  or  cenfures  of  hiftorians,  will 
have  a  much  better  and  more  permanent  eileft,  than  decla- 
mation or  fong,  or  the  dry  ethics  of  mere  philofophy.  In 
fine,  to  converfe  with  hiftorians  is  to  keep  good  company  : 
many  of  them  were  excellent  men,  and  thofe  who  were  not 
fuch,  have  taken  care  however  to  appear  fuch  in  their 
writings.  It  muft  be  therefore  of  great  ufe  to  prepare  our- 
felves  by  this  converfation  for  that  of  the  world  ;  and  ta 
receive  our  firft  impreffions,  and  to  acquire  our  hrft  habits, 
in  a  fcene  where  images  of  virtue  and  vice  are  continually 
reprefented  to  us  in  the  colors  that  belong  properly  to  them,, 
before  w^e  enter  on  another  fcene,  where  virtue  and  vice  are 
too  often  confounded,  and  what  belongs  to  one  is  afcribed  to 
the  other. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  beginning  our  acquaintance  with 
mankind  fooner,  and  of  bringing  with  us  into  the  world,  and 
the  bulinefs  of  it,  fuch  a  caft  of  thought  and  fuch  a  temper 
of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  there  is  this  further  advantage  in  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory, that  the  improvement  we  make  by  it  extends  to  more 
objects,  and  is  made  at  the  expence  of  other  men  :  whereas 
that  improvement,  which  is  the  effedl  of  our  own  experience, 
is  confined  to  fev/er  objects,  and  is  made  a.t  our  own  ex- 
pence.  To  ftatc  the  account  fairly  therefore  between  thefe 
two  improvements  ;  tho'  the  latter  be  the  more  valuable,  yet 
allowance   being  made   on  one  fide  for   the   much   greater 
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number  of  examples  that  hiftory  prefents  to  us,  and  dedudlion 
being  made  on  the  other  of  the  price  we  often  pay  for  our 
experience,  the  value  of  the  former  will  rife  in  proportion." 
"   I  have  recorded  thefe  things,"   fays  Polybius,  after  giving 
an  account  of  the  defeat  of  Regulus,    "  that  they  who  read 
*'   thefe  commentaries  may  be  rendered  better  by  them  ;   for 
"  all  men  have  two  ways  of  improvement,  one  ariling  from 
*'  their  own   experience,   and  one   from  the  experience    of 
"   others.      Evidentior  quidem  ilia  efl,  quae  per  propria  du- 
"   cit   infortunia ;   at  tutior  ilia,    qus   per    aliena."      I   ufe 
Casaubon's  tranflation.      Polybius  goes  on,  and  concludes, 
"   that  lince  the  firfl  of  thefe  ways  expofes  us  to  great  labor 
"  and  peril,   v/hilft  the  fecond  works  the  fame  good  efFe6t, 
*'   and  is  attended  by  no  evil  circumftance,  every  one  ought 
*'   to  take  for  granted,   that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  the  beft 
*'   fchool  where  he  can  learn  how  to  condudl  himfelf  in  all 
"   the   jQtuations   of  life."      Regulus    had    feen    at   Rome 
many  examples  of  magnanimity,   of  frugality,   of  the  con- 
tempt of  riches,    and  of  other  virtues  ;   and  thefe  virtues  he 
pradifed.      But  he  had  not  learned,  nor  had  opportunity  of 
learning  another  leflbn,  which  the  examples  recorded  in  hif- 
tory inculcate  frequently,  the  leflbn  of  moderation.      An  in- 
fatiable  thirft  of  military  fame,    an  unconiined  ambition  of 
extending  their  empire,   an  extravagant  confidence  in  their 
own  courage  and  force,   an  infolent  contempt  of  their  ene- 
mies,  and  an  impetuous  over-bearing  fpirt  with  which  they 
purfued  all  their  enterprizes,   compofed  in  his  days  the  dil- 
tino-uifhinp;  charafter  of  a  Roman.      V/hatever  the  fenate  and 
people  refolved  to  the  members  of  that  commonwealth,  ap- 
peared both    pradicable  and  juft.      Neither  difficulties  nor 
dangers  could  check  them  ;   and  their  fages  had  not  yet  dif- 
covered,    that  virtues  in  excefs  degenerate  into  vices.      Not- 
withftanding  the  beautiful  rant  which  Horace  puts  into  his 
mouth,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Regulus  learned  at  Carthage 
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thofe  leflbns  of  moderation  which  he  had  not  learned  at 
Rome  :  but  he  learned  them  by  experience,  and  the  fruits 
of  this  experience  came  too  late,  and  cofl:  too  dear  ;  for  they 
cofl:  the  total  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  the  prolongation  of 
a  calamitous  war  which  might  have  been  finiflied  by  a  glo- 
rious peace,  the  lofs  of  liberty  to  thoufands  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, and  to  Regulus  himfelf  the  lofs  of  life  in  the  midft 
of  torments,  if  we  are  entirely  to  credit  what  is  perhaps  exag- 
geration in  the  Roman  authors. 

There  is  another  advantage,  worthy  our  obfervation,  that 
belongs  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  ;   and  that  I  fhall  mention 
here,   not  only  becaufe  of  the  importance  of  it,  but  becaufe 
it  leads  me  immediately  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provement we  ought  to  have  in  our  view,  and  of  the  method 
in  v/hich  it  fccms  to  me  that  this  improvement  ought  to  be 
purfued :    two   particulars   from  which    your    lordfliip    may 
think    perhaps   that   I   digrefs  too  long.      The  advantage  I 
mean  confifts  in  this,   that  the  examples  which  hiftory  pre- 
fents  to  us,  both  of  men  and  of  events,  are  generally  complete: 
the  whole  example  is  before  us,  and  confequently  the  whole 
leffon,    or   fometimes  the  various  leilbns,  which  philofophy 
propofes  to  teach  us  by  this  example.      For  firft,  as  to  men  ; 
we  fee  them  at  their  whole  length  in  hiftory,    and  we  fee 
them  generally  there  through  a  medium  lefs  partial  at  leaft 
than  that  of  experience  :    for  I  imagine  that  a  whig  or  a  tory, 
w4iilft  thofe  parties  fubftfted,  would  have  condemned  in  Sa- 
TURNiNUS  the  fpirit  of  fadlion  which  he  applauded  in  his  own 
tribunes,   and  would  have  applauded  IuDrusus  the  ipirit  of 
moderation  which  he  defpifed  in  thofe  of  the  contrary  party, 
and  which  he  fufpe6ted  and  hated  in  thofe  of  his  own  party. 
I'he  villain  who  has  impoied  on  mankind  by  his  power  or 
cunning,  and  whom  experience  could  nOt  unmafk  for  a  time, 
is  unmafl;:ed  at  length  :    and  the  honeft  man,  who  has  been 
z  -  mifunder- 
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mifunderftood  or  defamed,  is  juftified  before  his  ftory  ends. 
Or  if  this  does  not  happen,  it  the  villain  dies  with  his  mailc 
on,  in  the  midft  of  applauie,  and  honor,  and  wealth,  and 
power,  and  if  the  honefl;  man  dies  under  the  fame  load  of 
calumny  and  difgrace  under  which  he  lived,  driven  perhaps 
into  exile,,  and  expofed  to  want ;  yet  we  fee  hiftorieal  jufticc 
executed,  the  name  of  one  branded  with  infamy,  and  that 
of  the  other  celebrated  with  panegyric  to  facceeding  ages.. 
"  PrJiscipuum  munus  annalium  reor,  ne  virtutes  fileantur  ; 
"  utque  pravis  didis  fa6lifque  ex  pofteritate  et  infamia  me- 
"  tus  fit."  Thus,  according  to  Tacitus,  and  according  to- 
truth,  from  which  his  judgments  feldom  deviate,  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  hiflory  is  to  ered:  a  tribunal,  -I'lkQ  that  among 
the  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculu^,  where  men 
and  princes  themfelves  were  tried,  and  condemned  or  ac- 
quitted, after  their  deaths  ,  where  thofe  who  had  not  been 
puniflied  for  their  crimes,  and  thofe  who  had  not  been  ho- 
nored for  their  virtues,  received  a  juft  retribution.  The  fen- 
tence  is  pronounced  in  one  cafe,  as  it  was  in  the  other,  too 
late  to  correct  or  recompenfe  ;  but  it  is  pronounced  in  time 
to  render  thefe  examples  of  general  inftrudion  to  mankind. 
Thus  Cicero,  that  I  may  quote  one  inftance  out  of  thou- 
fands,  and  that  I  may  do  juftice  to  the  general  character  of 
that  great  man,  whofe  particular  failing  I  have  cenfured  fo 
freely  ;  Cicero,  I  fay,  was  abandoned  by  Octavius,  and 
mafl'acred  by  Antony.  But  let  any  man  read  this  fragment  of 
AuRELius  Fuscus,  and  chufe  v/hich  he  v/ould  willi  to  have 
been,  the  orator,  or  the  triumvir  ?  "  Quoad  humanum  genus 
"  incolume  manferit,  quamdiu  ufus  literis,  honor  fumm£ 
"  eloquentize  pretium  erit,  quamdiu  rerum  natura  aut  for- 
"  tuna  fteterit,  aut  memoria  ,duraverit,  admirabile  pofleris 
"  vigebis  ingenium,  et  uno  profcriptus  feculo,  profcribes 
"  Antonium  omnibus." 

Thus 
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Thus  again,   as  to  events  that  ftand  recorded  in  hiftory  ; 
we  fee  them  all,   we  fee  them  as  they  followed  one  another, 
or  as  they  produced  one  another,  caufes  or  effedls,  immediate 
or  remote.      Wc  arc  caft  back,  as  it  were,  into  former  ages: 
we  live  with  the  men  who  lived   before  us,    and  we  inhabit 
countries    that  we  never   fiw.      Place  is  enlarged,   and  time 
prolonged,  in  this  manner;  fo  that  the  man  who  applies  him- 
felf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  may  acquire  in  a  tew  years, 
and  before  he  fets  his  foot  abroad  in  the  world,   not  only  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  mankind,   but  the  experience 
of   more  centuries   than  any  oi   the  patriarchs    faw.      The 
events  we  are  witnefl'es  of,   in  the  courfe  of  the  longeft  life, 
appear  to  us  very  often  original,  unprepared,  fiingle,  and  un- 
relative,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreftion  for  want  of  a  better 
in  Englifh  ;   in  French  I  would  fay  ifoles :    they  appear  fuch 
very  often,  are  called  accidents,  and  looked  on  as  the  effects 
of  chance  ;   a  word,    by  the  way,   which  is  in  conftant  ufe, 
and  has  frequently  no  determinate  meaning.      We  get  over 
the  prcfent  difficulty,  we  improve  the  momentary  advantage, 
as  well  as  we  can,   and  we  look  no  farther.      Experience  can 
carry  us  no  farther  ;    for  experience  can  go  a  very  little  way 
back  in  difcovering  caufes  :    and  efie6i:s  are  not  the  objedls  of 
experience  till   they   happen.      From  hence  many  errors  in 
judgment,  and  by  confequence  in  conduct,   neceffarily  arifc. 
And  here  too  lies  the  difference  we  are  fpeaking  of  between 
hiftory  and  experience.      The  advantage  on  the  fide  of  the 
former  is  double.      In   ancient   hiftory,    as  we  have  faid  al- 
ready, the  examples  are  complete,    which  are  incomplete  in 
the  courfe  of  experience.      The  beginning,   the  progreiTion, 
and  the  end  appear,   not  of  particular  reigns,   much  lefs  of 
particular   enterprizes,   or  fyflcms   of  policy   alone,    but   of 
governments,   of  nations,    of  empires,   and  of  all  the  various 
iyftcms  that  have  fucceeded  one  another  in  the  courfe  of  their 
duration.      In  modern  hiftory,    the  examples   may  be,   and 

fometimes 
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fomctimes  are,  incomplete  ;  but  they  Iiavx  this  advantage 
when  they  are  fo,  that  they  ferve  to  render  complete  the 
examples  of  our  own  time.  Experience  is  doubly  defective  ;. 
we  are  born  too  late  to  fee  the  beo-innin^r  and  we  die  too 
foon  to  fee  the  end  of  many  things.  Hifiiory  fupplies  botk 
thefe  defedls.  Modern  hiftory  fhews  the  caufes,  when  ex- 
perience prefents  the  efle(Sl:s  alone  :  and  ancient  hiftory  en- 
ables us  to  guefs  at  the  eftecls,  when  experience  prefents  the 
caufes  alone.  Let  me  explain  my  meaning  by  two  examples 
of  thefe  kinds  ;   one  paft,   the  other  adually  prefent. 

When  the  revolution  of  one   thoufand   fix   hundred  and 
eighty-eight  happened,  few  men  then  alive,  I  fuppofe,  went 
farther  in  their  fearch  after  the  caufes  of  it,  than  the  extrava- 
gant attempt  of  king  James  againft  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  people.      His  former  condudl,  and  the  paffages  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond's  reign  might  rankle  ftill  at  the  hearts  of 
fome  men,  but  could  not  be  fet  to  account  among  the  caufes 
of  his  depofition  ;   fince  he  had  fucceeded,  notv/ithftanding 
them,  peaceably  to  the  throne :  and  the  nation  in  general,  even- 
many  of  thofe  who  would  have  excluded  him  from  it,  were 
delirous,    or  at  leaft  willing,   that  he  fhould  continue  in  it. 
Now  this  example,  thus  ftated,  affords,  no  doubt,  much  good 
inftrudlion  to  the  kings,  and  people  of  Britain.      But  this  in- 
ftruclion  is  not  entire,   becaufe  the  example  thus  ftated,  ana 
confined  to  the  experience  of  that  age,   is  imperfeft.      King 
James's  mal-adminiftration  rendered  a  revolution  necefiaryand 
prafticabie  ;  but  his  mal-adminiftration,  as  well  as  all  his  pre- 
ceding conducl,  was  caufed  by  his  bigot  attachment  to  popery, 
and  to  the  principles  of  arbitrary  government,  from  which  no 
warning  could  divert  him.     His  bigot  attachment  to  thefe  was 
caufed  by  the  exile  of  the  royal  family;  this  exile  was  caufed 
by  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell:   and  Cromwell's  ufurpation 

was 
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was  the  effed:  of  a  former  rebellion,  begun  not  without  rea- 
fon  on  account  of  liberty,  but  without  any  valid  pretence  on 
account  of  religion.  During  this  exile,  our  princes  caught 
the  taint  of  popery  and  foreign  politics.  We  made  them 
unfit  to  govern  us,  and  after  that  were  forced  to  recal  them 
that  they  might  refcue  us  out  of  anarchy.  It  was  neceffary 
therefore,  your  lordfliip  fees,  at  the  revolution,  and  it  is 
more  fo  now,  to  go  back  in  hiftory,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  farther,  even  to  the  beginning  of 
king  James  the  firlVs  reign,  to  render  this  event  a  complete 
example,  and  to  develope  all  the  wife,  honeft,  and  falutary 
precepts,  with  which  it  is  pregnant,  both  to  king  and  fub- 
jed:. 

The  other  example  fhall  be  taken  from  what  has  fucceeded 
the  revolution.  Few  men  at  that  time  looked  forward  enough 
to  forefee  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the  new  conftitution 
of  the  revenue,  that  was  foon  afterwards  formed  ;  nor  of  the 
method  of  funding  that  immediately  took  place;  which,  ab- 
furd  as  they  are,  have  continued  ever  fince,  till  it  is  become 
fcarce  poffible  to  alter  them.  Few  people,  I  fay,  forefaw 
how  the  creation  of  funds,  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes, 
would  encreafe  yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring 
our  liberties,  by  a  natural  and  neceffary  progreiHon,  into 
more  real,  tho'  leis  apparent  danger,  than  they  were  in  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  excelhve  ill  hufbandry  praftifed 
from  the  very  beginning  of  king  William's  reign,  and  which 
laid~  the  foundations  of  all  we  feel  and  all  we  fear,  was  not 
the  effe6l  of  ignorance,  miftake,  or  what  we  call  chance,  but 
of  defign  and  fcheme  in  thofe  who  had  the  fway  at  that  time. 
I  am  not  fo  uncharitable,  however,  as  to  believe  that  they 
intended  to  bring  upon  their  country  all  the  mifchiefs  that  we, 
who   came   after   them,    experience    and    apprehend.      No, 

Vol.  II.  O   o  they 
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they  faw  tlic  meafiircs,  they  took  iingly,  and  iinrelatively, 
or  relatively  alone  to  fome  immediate  objeft.  The  notion 
of  attaching  men  to  the  new  government,  by  tempting  theiil 
to  embark  their  fortunes  on  the  fame  bottom,  wa^  a  reafon 
of  flate  to  fome:  the  notion  of  creating  a  new,  that,  is,,  a 
moneyed  intereft,  in  oppoiition  to  the  landed  intereft  or  as  a 
balance  to  it,  and  of  acquiring  a  iuperior  influence  in  the  city 
of  London  at  lead  by  the  eflablifhment  or  great  corporations, 
was  a  reafon  of  party  to  others  :  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
the  opportunity  of  amafling  immenfe  eftates  by  the  manage- 
ment of  funds,  by  trafficking  in  paper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of 
jobbing,  was  a  reafon  of  private  intereft  to  thofe  who  fup- 
ported  and  improved  this  fcheme  of  iniquity,  if  not  to  thofe 
who  devifed  it.  They  looked  no  farther.  Nay,  we  who 
came  after  them,  and  have  long  tafted  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
corruption  they  planted,  were  far  from  taking  fuch  an  alarm 
at  our  diftrefs  and  our  danger,  as  they  deferved  ;  till  the 
moft  remote  and  fatal  efFeds  of  caufes,  laid  by  the  laft  ge- 
neration, v/as  very  near  becoming  an  obje6t  of  experience  in 
this.  Your  lordfhip,  I  am  fure,  fees  at  once  how  much  a 
due  refleftion  on  the  paflages  of  former  times,  as  they  ftand 
recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  our  own,  and  of  other  countries, 
would  have  deterred  a  free  people  from  trufting  the  fole  ma- 
nagement of  fo  great  a  revenue,  and  the  fole  nomination  of 
thofe  legions  of  officers  employed  in  it,  to  their  chief  magif- 
trate.  There  remained  indeed  no  pretence  for  doing  fo, 
when  once  a  falary  was  fettled  on  the  prince,  and  the  public 
revenue  was  no  longer  in  any  fenfe  his  revenue,  nor  the  pub- 
lic expence  his  expence.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  it 
would  have  been,  and  would  be  ftill,  more  decent  with  re- 
gard to  the  prince,  and  lefs  repugnant  if  not  more  conform- 
able to  the  principles  and  praftice  too  of  our  government,  to- 
ta,ke  this  povv^er  and  influence  from  the  prince,  or  to  fliare  it 

with 
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with  him  ;  than  to  exclude  men  from  the  privilege  of  rcprc- 
fenting  their  fel low- fubj efts  who  would  chufc  them  in  par- 
liament, purely  becaufe  they  are  employed  and  trufted  by 
the  prince. 

Your  lordfhip  fees,  not  only  how  much  a  due  reflexion 
upon  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries  would  have 
pointed  out  national  corruption,  as  the  natural  and  neceffary 
confequence  of  invefcing  the  crown  with  the  management  cf 
fo  great  a  revenue  ;  but  alfo  the  lofs  of  liberty,  as  the  natu- 
ral and  neceffary  confequence  of  national  corruption. 

These  two  examples  explain  fufhciently  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  explain.  It  only  remains  therefore  upon  this  head, 
to  obferve  the  difference  between  the  two  manners  in  which 
hiftory  fupplies  the  defers  of  our  own  experience.  It  fliews 
us  caufes  as  in  fad:  they  were  laid,  with  their  immediate  ef- 
fedis  :  and  it  enables  us  to  guefs  at  future  extents.  It  can  do 
no  more,  in  the  natryre  of  things.  My  lord  Bacon,  in  his 
fecond  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  having  in  his 
mind,  I  fuppofe,  what  Philo  and  Josephus  afferted  of 
MosEs,  afhrms  divine  hiflory  to  have  this  prerogative,  that 
the  narration  may  be  before  the  fadt  as  v/ell  as  after.  But 
iince  the  ages  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  miracles,  are  paft,  we 
muft  content  ourfelves  to  guefs  at  what  will  be,  by  what  has 
been  :  we  have  no  other  means  in  our  power,  and  hiftory 
furnifhes  us  with  thefe.  Flow  we  arc  to  improve,  and  apply 
thefe  means,  as  well  as  how  we  are  to  acquire  them.,  fhal! 
be  deduced  more  particularly  in  another  letter. 
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I.  An  objedlion  againft  the  utility  of  hiftory  removed.  2.  The 
falfe  and  true  aims  of  thofe  who  ftudy  it.  3.  Of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  firfl:  ages,  with  reiledions  on  the  ftate  of  an^ 
eient  hiftary  prophane  and  facred. 

ERE   thefe  letters  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  in- 
genious perfons  who  adorn  the  age  we  live  in,    your 
lordfhip's  correfpondent  would  be  joked  upon  for  his  projedl 
of  improving  men  in  virtue  and  wifdom  by  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory.      The  general  charaders  of  men,   it  would  be  faid,  are 
determined  by  their  natural  conflitutions,  as  their  particular 
a6lions  are  by  immediate  objects.      Many  very  converfant  in 
hiftory  would  be  eited,  who  have  proved  ill  men,  or  bad  po- 
liticians ;   and  a  long  roll  would  be  produced  of  others,  who 
have  arrived  at  a  great  pitch  of  private,    and  public  virtue,: 
without  any  afliftance  of  this  kind.      Something  has   been 
faid  already  to  anticipate  this  objection  ;   but,    iince  I   have 
heard  feveral  perfons  affirm  fuch  proportions  with  great  con- 
fidence,  a  loud  laugh,    or  a  filent  fneer  at  the  pedants  who 
prefumed  to  think  otherwife;  I  will  fpend  a  few  paragraphs,, 
with  youi  lordfhip's  leave,   to  fliew  that  fuch  affirmations,. 
5  for 
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for  to  affirm  amoffgft  thefe  fine  men  is  to  reafon,  either  prove 
too  much,   or  prove  nothing. 

If  our  general  charadlers  were  determined  abfolutely,  as 
they  are  certainly  influenced,  by  our  conftitutions,  and  if  our 
particular  a6lions  were  fo  by  immediate  objedls  ;  all  inftruc- 
tion  by  precept,  as  well  as  example,  and  all  endeavors  to 
form  the  morrLl  character  by  education,  would  be  unnecef- 
lary.  Even  the  little  care  that  is  taken,  and  furcly  it  is  im- 
poinblc  to  take  lefs,  in  the  training  up  our  youth,  would  be 
too  much.  But  the  truth  is  widely  different  from  this  re- 
prefentation  of  it ;  for,  what  is  vice,  and  what  is  viitue  ?  I 
,  fpeak  of  them  in  a  large  and  philofophical  fenfe.  The  for- 
mer is,  I  think,  no  more  than  the  excefs,  abufe,  and  mifap- 
piication  of  appetites,  defires,  and  paffions,  natural  and  in- 
nocent, nay  ufeful  and  neceffary.  The  latter  confifls  in  the 
moderation  and  government,  in  the  ufe  and  application  of 
thefe  appetites,  defires,  and  pafTions,  according  to  the  rules 
of  reafon,  and  therefore  often  in  oppolition  to  their  own 
blind  impulfe. 

What  now  is  education  ?  that  part,  that  principal  and. 
moft  negleded  part  of  it,  I  mean,  \\-hich  tends  to  form  the 
moral  chara6ter  ?  It  is,  I  thiiik,  an  iniiitution  deiiqncd  to  lead 
men  from  their  tender  years,  by  precept  and  example,  by  ar- 
gument and  authority,  to  the  praftice,  and  to  the  habit  of 
pradiling  thefe  rules.  The  ftronger  our  appetites,  defires,, 
and  paffions  are,  the  harder  indeed  is  the  taik  of  education  : 
but  when  the  efforts  of  education  are  proportioned  to  this 
ftrength,  altho'  our  keeneft  appetites  and  defires,^  and  our 
ruling  pafiions  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  quiet  and  uniform 
fubmiffion,  yet,  are  not  their  excefles  affuaged.  ?  are  not  their 
abuies  and  mifapplications,  in  fome  degree,  diverted  or 
checked?   Tho'  the  pilot  cannot   lay  the  ftotm,  cannot  he. 

carry" 
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carry  the  fliip,  by  his  art,  better  through  it,  and  often  pre- 
v^ent  the  wreck  that  would  always  happen,  without  him  ? 
If  Alexander  who  loved  wine,  and  was  naturally  choleric, 
had  been  bred  under  the  feverity  of  Roman  difcipline,  it  is 
probable  he  would  neither  have  made  a  bonfire  of  Perfepolis 
for  his  whore,  nor  have  killed  his  friend.  If  Scipio,  who 
was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote  we  have, 
if  I  miftake  not,  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome 
verfes  of  N^vius  preferved  by  A.  Gellius,  had  been  edu- 
cated by  Olympius  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  reflored  the  beautiful  Spaniard.  In  fliort, 
if  the  renowned  Socrates  had  not  correfted  nature  by  art, 
this  firPc  apoftle  of  the  gentiles  had  been  a  very  profligate 
fellow,  by  his  own  confelFion  ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  all  the 
vices  ZoPYRUs  imputed  to  him,  as  they  fay,  on  the  obferva- 
tion  of  his  phyfiognomy. 

"With  him  therefore,  who  denies  the  efTedts  of  education, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  difpute  ;  and  with  him  who  admits 
them,  there  can  be  difpute,  concerning  that  fhare  v/hich  I 
afcribe  to  the  ftudy  of  hiflory,  in  forming  our  moral  charac- 
ters, and  making  us  better  men.  The  very  perions  who 
pretend  that  inclinations  cannot  be  reflrained,  nor  habits 
correAed,  againll  our  natural  bent,  would  be  thc'lirft  per- 
haps to  prove,  in  certain  cafes,  the  contrary.  A  fortune  at 
court,  or  the  favors  of  a  lady,  have  prevailed  on  many  to 
conceal,  and  they  could  not  conceal  without  reftraining, 
v/hich  is  one  Hep  towards  correding,  the  vices  they  were  by 
nature  addided  to  the  moft.  Shall  we  imagine  now,  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  charms 
of  a  bright  and  lafting  reputation,  the  terror  of  being  deli- 
v^ered  over  as  criminals  to  all  pofterity,  the  real  benefit  arifing 
from  a  confcientious  difcharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  others,  ~ 
which  benefit  fortune  can  neither  hinder  nor  take  away,  and 

the 
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the  rcafonablenefs  of  conforming  ourfelves  to  the  dcfigns  of 
God  maniteftcd  in  the  conilitution  of  the  human  nature  ; 
fhall  we  imagine,  I  fay,  that  all  thefe  are  not  able  to  ac- 
quire the  fame  power  over  thofe  who  are  continually  called 
upon  to  a  contemplation  of  them,  and  they  who  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  are  fo  called  upon,  as  other  mo- 
tives, mean  and  fordid  in  comparifon  ol  thefe,  can  ufurp  on. 
other  men  ? 

2.  That  the  fcudy  of  hiftory,  far  from  making  us  wifer^ 
and  more  ufeful  citizens,  as  well  as  better  men,  may  be  of 
no  advantage  whatfoever  ;  that  it  may  ferve  to  render  us. 
mere  antiquaries  and  fcholars ;  or  that  it  may  help  to  make 
us  lorward  coxcombs,  and  prating  pedants,  I  have  already 
allowed.  But  this  is  not  the  fiiuit  of  hiftory  :  and  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  not,  we  need  only  contraft  the  true  ufe 
of  hiftory  with  the  ufe  that  is  made  ot  it  by  fuch  men  as  thefe^ 
We  ought  ahvays  to  keep  in  mind,  that  hiftory  is  philofophy 
teaching  by  examples  how  to  condudt  ourfelves  in  all  the 
fttuations  of  private  and  public  life  ;  that  therefore  we  muft 
apply  ourfelves  to  it  in  a  philofophical  fpirit  and  manner  ; 
that  we  muft  rife  from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  and 
that  we  jiiuft  fit  ourfelves  for  the  fociety  and  bufinefs  of  man- 
kind by  accuftoming  our  minds  to  refledl  and  meditate  on  the 
characflers  we  find  defcribed,  and  the  courfe  of  events  we  find 
related  there.  Particular  examples  may  be  of  ufe  fometimes 
in  particular  cafes  ;  but  the  application  of  them  is  danger- 
ous. It  muft  be  done  with  the  utmoft  circumfpedion,  or  it 
will  be  feldom  done  with  fuccefs.  And  yet  one  would  think 
that  this  was  the  principal  ufe  of  the  iludy  of  hiftory,  by 
what  has  been  written  on  the  fubjedl.  I  know  not  whether 
Machiavel  himfelf  is  quite  free  from  defed;  on  this  accounts 
he  feems  to  carry  the  ufe  and  application  of  particular  exam- 
ples fometimes  too  far.  Marius  and  Catulus  pafTed  the 
5  '  Alpes,^ 
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Alpes,  met,  and  defeated  the  Cimbri  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Italy.      Is  it  fafe  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  whenever  one 
people  is  invaded  by  another,  the  invaded  ought  to  meet  and 
tight  the  invaders  at  a  diftance   from  their  frontiers  ?     Ma- 
chiavel's  countryman,  Guicciardin,  was  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger that  might  arife  from  fuch  an  application  of  examples. 
Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  himfelf  in  great  difficulties, 
when  thofe  wars  and  calamities  began  which  Lewis  Sforza 
firft  drew  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by  flattering  the  ambition  ot 
Charles  the  eighth  in  order  to  gratify  his  own,   and  calling 
the  French  into  that  country.      Peter  owed  his  diftrefs  to 
his  folly  in  departing  from  the  general  tenor  of  conduct  his 
-father  Laurence  had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  himfelf  by 
imitating  his  father's  example  in  one  particular  inftance.      At 
a  time  when  the  wars  with  the  pope  and  king  ot  Naples  had 
reduced  Laurence  to  circumftances  of  great  danger,  he  took 
the  refolution  of  going  to  Ferdinand,   and   of  treating   in 
perfon  with  that  prince.      The  refolution  appears  in  hiftory 
imprudent  and  almoft  defperate  :    were  we  informed  of  the 
fecret  reafons  on  which  this  great  man  ad:ed,  it  would  appear 
very  poffibly  a  wife  and  fafe   meafure.      It  fucceeded,    and 
Laurence  brought  back  with  him  public  peace,  and  private 
fecurity.    As  foon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the  dominions 
of  Florence,  Peter  was  ftruck  with  a  panic  terror,  went  to 
Charles  the  eighth,  put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  fortrefTes  of 
Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  country,  into  this  prince's  hands ; 
whereby   he  difarmed   the  Florentine  commonwealth,    and 
ruined  himfelf.      He  was  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  driven 
out  of  the  city,   by  the  juft  indignation  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  people  :   and  in  the  treaty  which  they  made  afterwards 
with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Peter  fhould 
not  remain  within  an   hundred    miles  of  the  ftate,    nor  his 
brothers  within  the  fame  diftance  of  the  city  of  Florence. 

On 
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On  this  occaiion  Guicciardin  obferves,  hov/  dangerous  it  is 
to  govern  ourfelves  by  particular  examples  ;  fmcc  to  have  the 
fcime  fuccefs,  we  muil:  have  the  fame  prudence,  and  the  Tame 
fortune  ;   and  fince  the  example  mull  not  only  anfvver  the 
cafe  before  us  in  general,  but  in  every  minute  circumftance. 
This  is  the  fenfe  of  that  admirable  hiftorian,   and  thefe  are 
his  words — "  e  fenza  dubio  molto  pericolofo  il  governarfi 
"  con  gl'  efempi,    fe  non  concorrono,   non  folo  m  gencrale, 
*'   ma  in  tutti  i  particulari,   Ic  medefime  ragioni  ;    fc  le  cofe 
"   non  fono  regolate  con  la  medefima  prudenza,    &  fe  oltre 
"  a  tutti  li  altri  fondamenti,  non,  v'hala  parte  fua  la  mede- 
"   fima  fortuna."      An  obfervation  thatBoiLEAu  makes,  and 
a  rule  he  lays  down  in  fpeaking  of  tranflations,  will  properly 
find  their  place  here,  and  ferve  to  explain  ftill  better  what  I 
would  eftablifh.      "   To  tranflate  fervilely  into  modern  lan- 
"  guage  an  ancient  author  phrafc  by  phrafe,    and  word  by 
"  word,  is  prepofterous  :    nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
*'   original  than  fuch  a  copy.      It  is  not  to  fhew,  it  is  to  dif- 
*'  guife   the  author  :    and  he  who  has    known   him  only  in 
*'   this  drefs,   would   not   know   him  in  his  own.      A  good 
"  writer,   inftead  of  taking  this  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
*'   tafk  upon  him,  will  joufter  contre  I'original,    rather   imi- 
"  tate  than  tranfiate,   and  rather  emulate  than  imitate  :   he 
"  will  transfufe  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  original  into  his 
"   own  work,   and  will  endeavor   to   write    as   the    ancient 
"  author  would  have  wrote,   had  he  writ  in  the  fame  lan- 
"  guage."      Now",  to  improv^e  by  examples  is  to  improve  by 
imitation.      We  muft  catch  the   fpirit,    if  we  can,   and  con- 
form ourfelves  to  the  reafon  of  them  ;    but  we  muft  not  af- 
fed:  to  tranflate  fervilely  into  our  conduct,   if  your  lordfhip 
will  allow  me  the  expreflion,  the  particular  condu6t  of  thofe 
good  and  great  men,   whofe  images   hiftory  fets   before   us. 
CoDRUS  and  the  Decii  devoted  themfelves  to  death  :  one,  bc- 
caufe  an  oracle  had  foretold  that  the  army  whofe  general  was 
Vol.  II.  ,  Pp  '  killed 
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killed  would  be  vidlorious ;  the  others  in  compliance  with  a 
fuperftition  that  bore  great  analogy  to  a  ceremony  praftifed 
in  the  old  Egyptian  church,  and  added  afterwards,  as  many 
others  of  the  fame  origin  were,  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ifraelites.. 
Thefe  are  examples  of  great  magnanimity,  to  be  fure,  and  of 
magnanimity  employed  in  the  moft  worthy  caufe.      In  the 
early  days  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman  government,   when 
the  credit  of  oracles  and  ail  kinds  of  fuperfbition  prevailed, 
when  heaven  was  pioufly  thought  to  delight  in  blood,   and 
even  human   blood  was  fhed  under  wild  notions  of  atone- 
ment, '  propitiation,   purgation,   expiation,  and  fatisfa(3:ion  ; 
they  who  fet  fuch  examples  as  thefe,  adled  an  heroical  and  a 
rational  part  too.      But  if  a  general  fhould  a6l  the  fame  part 
now,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  his  viftory,  get  killed  as  fafl  as 
he  could,  he  might  pafs  for  an  hero,   but,.  I   am  fure,   he 
would  pafs  for  a  madman.      Even  thefe  examples,  however, 
are  of  ufe  :   tliey  excite  us  at  leaft  to  venture  our  lives  freely 
in  the  fervice  of  aur  country,   by  propoEng  to  our  imitation 
men  who  devoted  themfelves  to  certain  death  in  the  fervice 
of  theirs..      They  fhew  us  what  a  turn  of  imagination  can 
operate,   and  how  the  greateft  trifle,   nay  the  greateft  abfur- 
dity,  dreffed  up  in  the  folemn  airs  of  religion,   can  carry  ar- 
dor and   confidence,-  or  the  contrary  fentiments,    into  the 
breafts  ot  thoufands. 

These  are  certain  general  principles,  and  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  always  muft  be  true,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
formable to  the  invariable  nature  of  things.  He  who  ftudies 
hiftory  as  he  would  ftudy  philofophy,  will  foon  diftinguifli 
and  colledl  them,  and  by  doing  fo  will  foon-  form  to  himfelf 
a  general  fyftem  of  ethics  and  politics  on  the  fureft  founda- 
tions, on  the  trial  of  thefe  principles  and  rules  in  all  ages, 
and  on  t,he  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  experience.  I 
iaid  he  will  diftinguifli  them  ;  for  once  more  I  muft  fay,  that 
7  as 
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as  to  particular  mode$  of  aftions,  and  meafuics  of  condud:, 
which  the  cyftoms   of  diftereut  countries,    the  manners  of 
different  ages,    and  the  circumftances  of  different  conjunc- 
tures, have  appropriated,  as  it  were  ;   it  is  always  ridiculous, 
or  imprudent  and  dangerous,  to  employ   them.      But  this  is 
not  all.      By  contemplating  the  vafl  variety  of  particular  cha- 
racters and  events  ;    by  examining  the  flrange  combinations 
of  caufes,  different,   remote,   and   feemingly  oppoiite,    that 
often  concur  in   producing  one  effed  ;    and  the  furprifmg 
fertility  of  one  fingle  and  uniform  caufe  in  the  producing  of 
a  multitude  of  effe<9:s  as  different,  as  remote,  and  feemingly 
as  oppofite  ;    by  tracing  carefuU)^,  as  carefully  as  if  the  fub- 
je6t  he  confiders  were  of  perfonal  and  immediate  concern  to 
him,   all  the  minute  and  fometimes  fcarce  perceivable  cir- 
cumftances,     either  in   the  characters    of  adors,   or   in    the 
courfe  of  ad;ions,   that  hiftory  enables  him  to  trace,   and  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fuccefs   of  affairs,    even  the  greatefl:,  is 
moftly  determined  ;    by  thefe,   and  fuch  methods  as   thefe, 
for  I  might  defcend  into  a  much  greater  detail,    a  man  of 
parts   may  improve   the  ftudy  of  hiftory   to  its   proper  and 
principal  ufe  ;   he  may  fharpen   the  penetration,   fix  the  at- 
tention of  his  mind,   and  ftrengthen  his  judgment ;    he  may 
acquire  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  difcerning  quicker,  and 
looking  farther;   and  of  exerting  that  flexibility,  and  fteadi- 
nefs,  which  are  necefl'ary  to  be  joined  in  the  condu6l  of  all 
affairs  that  depend  on  the  concurrence  or  oppofition  of  other 
men. 

Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  recommends  the  ftudy  of  geometry 
even  to  thofe  who  have  no  defign  of  being  geometricians :  and 
he  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  prefent 
cafe.  Such  perfons  may  forget  every  problem  that  has  been 
propofed,  and  every  folution  that  they  or  others  have  given  ; 
but  the  habit  of  purfuing  long  trains  of  ideas  will  remain  with 
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them,  and  they  will  pierce  thro'  the  mazes  of  fophifm,  and 
difcover  a  latent  truth,  where  perfons  who  have  not  this  habit 
will  never  find  it. 

In  this  manner  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will  prepare  us  for 
adlion  and  obfervation.  Hiftory  is  the  ancient  author  :  ex- 
perience is  the  modern  language.  We  form  our  tafte  on  the 
firft,  we  tranllate  the  fenfe  and  reafon,  we  transfufe  the  fpi- 
rit  and  force  ;  but  we  imitate  only  the  particular  graces  of 
the  original ;  we  imitate  them  according  to  the  idiom  of  our 
own  tongue,  that  is,  v/e  fubftitute  often  equivalents  in  the 
lieu  of  them,  and  are  far  from  affecting  to  copy  them  fer- 
vilely.  To  conclude,  as  experience  is  converfant  about  the 
prefent,  and  the  prefent  enables  us  to  guefs  at  the  future  ; 
fo  hiftory  is  converfant  about  the  paft,  and  by  knowing  the 
things  that  have  been,  we  become  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
things  that  are. 

This  ufe,  my  lord,  which  I  make  the  proper  and  princi- 
pal ufe  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  is  not  infifted  on  by 
thofe  who  have  writ  concerning  the  m-Cthod  to  be  followed 
in  this  ftudy  :  and  fince  we  propofe  difterent  ends,^  we 
muft  of  courfe  take  different  ways.  Few  of  their  treatifes 
have  fallen  into  my  hands  :  one,  the  method  of  Bod  in,  a 
man  famous  in  his  time,  I  remember  to  have  read.  I  took, it 
up  with  much  expedation  many  years  ago  ;  I  went  through 
it,  and  remained  extremely  difappointed..  He  might  have 
given  almoft  any  other  title  to  his  book  as  properly  as  that 
which. ftands  before  it.  There  are  not  many  pages  in  it  that 
relate  any  more  to  his  fubjed:  than  a  tedious  fifth  chapter, 
wherein  he  accounts  for  the  charadlers  of  nations  according  to 
their  poiitions  on  the  globe,  and  according  to  the  influence 
of  the  ftars ;   and  aifures  his  reader  that  nothing  can.be  m.ore 
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neceflary  than  fucli  a  difquifition,  "  ad  univerllim  liiftoria- 
"  rum  cognitionem,  et  incorruptum  earum  judicium."  In 
his  method,  we  are  to  take  firft  a  general  view  of  univerfal 
hiftory,  and  chronology,  in  lliort  abftrafts,  and  then  to  ftudy 
all  particular  hiftories  and  fyftems.  Seneca  fpeaks  of  men 
who  fpend  their  whole  lives  in  learning  how  to  a6l  in  life, 
"  dum  vitas  inftrumenta  conquirunt."  I  doubt  that  this 
method  of  Bodin  would  condudl  us  in  the  fame,  or  as  bad  a 
.way  ;  would  leave  us  no  time  for  a6lion,  or  would  make  us 
unfit  for  it.  A  huge  common-place  book,  wherein  all  the 
remarkable  fayings  and  fails  that  we  find  in  hiftory  are  to  be 
regiftered,  may  enable  a  man  to  talk  or  write  like  Bodin,  but 
will  never  make  him  a  better  man,  nor  enable  him  to  pro- 
mote, like  an  ufeful  citizen,  the  fecurity,  the  peace,  the  wel- 
fare, or  the  grandeur  of  the  community  to  v/hich  he  belongs. 
I  fhall  proceed  therefore  to  fpeak  of  a  method  that  leads  to 
iiich  purpofes  as  thiefe  dire6lly  and  certainly,  v/ithout  any  re- 
gard to  the  methods  that  have  been  prefcribed  by  others. 

I  THINK  then  we  muft  be  on  our  guard  againfl;  this  very 
afFed:ation  of  learning,  and  this  very  wantomiefs  of  curiofity, 
which  the  examples  and  precepts  we  commonly  meet  with 
are  calculated  to  flatter  and  indulo;e.      We  muil:  neither  dwell 
too  long  in  the  dark,   nor  wander  about  till  we  lofe  our  way 
in  the  light.      We  are  too  apt  to  carry  fyrtems  of  philofophy 
beyond  all  our  ideas,  and  fyftems  of  hiltory  beyond,  all  our 
memorials.      The  philofopher  begins  with  reafon,   and  ends 
with  imagination.      The  hiftorian  inverts  this  order  :  he  be- 
gins without  memorials,   and  he  fometimes  ends  with  them* 
This  filly  cuftom  is  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters  who- 
apply  themfelves  to   the  ftudy  of  hiftory,   and  has  fo  muck 
prejudice  and  fo  much  authority  on  the  fide  of  it,   that  your." 
lordfhip  muft  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  a  Jittle  more  particularly 
7."-  and; 
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and  plainly  than  I  have  done,  in  favor  of  common  fenfe  againft 
an  abfurdity  which  is  almoft  fandified. 


REFLECTIONS 

On  the  ftate  of  antient  HisTORy. 

Tke  nature  of  man,   and  the  confcant  courfe  of  human 
afiairs,  render  it  impoffible  that  the  firft  ages  of  any  new  na- 
tion which  forms  itfelf,  fhould  afford  authentic  materials  for 
Jiiftory.      We  have  none  fuch  concerning  the  originals  of  any 
of  thofe  nations  that  adlually  fubfift.      Shall  we  expedl  to  find 
them  concerning  the  originals  of  nations  difperfed,  or  extin- 
guiflied,   two   or  three   thoufand  years  ago  ?    If  a  thread  of 
dark,  and  uncertain  traditions,  therefore,  is  made,  as  it  com- 
monly is,    the  introdu6lion  to   hiftory,   we   fhould  touch  it 
lightly,  and  run  fwiftly  over  it,  far  from  infifting  on  it,  either 
as  authors   or   readers.      Such   introdu6lions  are  at   beft  no 
more  than  fanciful  preludes,    that  try  the  inftruments,    and 
precede  the  concert.      He  muft  be  void  of  judgment,    and 
tafte,  one  would  think,   v/ho  can  take  the  firfl:  tor  true  hif- 
tory,  or  the  laft  for  true  harmony.      And  yet  fo  it  has  been, 
and  fo  it  is,  not  in  Germany  and  Holland  alone;  but  in  Italy, 
in  France,  and  in  England,  where  genius  has  abounded,  and 
tafte  has  been  long  refined.      Our  great  fcholars  have  dealt 
and  deal  in  fables  at  leaft  as  much  as  our  poets,  with  this  dif- 
ference to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former,    to  whom  I  may 
apply  the  remark  as  juftlv  as  Seneca  applied  it  to  the  dialec- 
ticians— "  triftius  inepti  funt.      lUi  ex  profeffo  lafciviunt ; 
*'  hi  agere  feipfos   aliquid  exiftimant."      Learned  men,   in 
learned  and  inquifitive  ages,  who  pofleffed  many  advantages 
that  we  have  not,  and  among  others  that  of  being  placed  fo 
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many  centuries  nearer  the  original  truths  that  are  the  ob- 
jedls  of  fo  much  laborious  fearch,  defpaired  of  finding  them, 
and  gave  fair  warning  to  pofterity,  if  poflcrity  would  have  ta- 
ken it.      The  ancient  geographers,  as  Plutarch  fays  in  the 
life  of  Theseus,  when  they  laid  down  in  their  maps  the  little 
extent  of  fea  and  land  that  was  known  to  them,   left  great 
fpaces  void.      In  fome  of  thefe  fpaces  they  wrote.   Here  are 
fandy  deferts,   in  others,   Here  are  impalTablc  marflics.  Here 
is  a  chain  of  inhofpitable  mountains,   or  Here  is  a  frozen 
ocean.      Juft  fo  both  he  and  other  hiflorians,  when  they  re- 
lated fabulous  originals,   were   not  wanting  to  fet  out  the 
bounds  beyond  which  there  was  neither  hiftory  nor  chrono- 
logy.    Censorinus    has   preferved  the  diftincStion   of   three 
£Eras  eflablifhed  by  Varro.      This  learned  Roman  antiquary 
did  not  determine  whether  the  firft  period  had  any  beginning, 
but  fixed  the  end  of  it  at  the  firft,  that  is,  according  to  him, 
the  Ogygian,  deluge  ;   which  he  placed,  I  think,   fome  cen- 
turies  backwarder  than   Julius  Africanus    thought    fit   to 
place  it   afterwards.      To   this  ^ra  ot   abfolute  darknefs  he 
fuppofed  that  a  kind  oi  twilight  fucceeded,.  from  the  Ogy- 
gian deluge  to  the  Olympic  ^s-ra,  and  this  he  called  the  fabu- 
lous age.      From  this; vulgar  sera  when  Cor.iibus  was  crown- 
ed vicSor,   and   long   after   the  true  a:ra  when   thefe  games 
were  inftituted  by  Iphitus,  the  Greeks  pretend  to  be  able  to- 
digeft  their  hiftory  with  fome  order,  clearnefs,  and  certainty: 
Varro  therefore  looked  on  it  as  the  break  of  day,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hiftorical  age.      He  might  do  fo  the  rather,, 
perhaps,  becaufe  he  included  by  it  the  date  he  likewife  fixed,, 
or,  upon  recolledion,  that  the  elder  Cato  had  fixed,  of  the 
foundation  ot  Fvome  within  the  period  from  which  he  fup- 
pofed that  hiftorical  truth  was  to  be  found..     But  yet  mcft 
certain  it  is,  that  the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  ages  that 
follow  are  as  confufed  and  uncertain,,  as  the  hiftory  and  chro- 
nology of  thofe  which  immediately  precede  this  sera. 

I.   T'.- 
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I.   The  ftate  of  ancient  prophane  hiftory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  write  in  profe  till  Pherecibes 
of  Syros  introduced  the  cuftom  :  and  Cadmus  Milesius  was 
their  firll  hiftorian.  Now  thefe  men  flouriilied  long  after  the 
true,  or  even  the  vulgar  Olympic  asra  ;  lor  Josephus  affirms, 
and  in  this  he  has  great  probability  on  his  Ude,  that  Cadmus 
Milesius,  and  Acusilaus  Argivus,  in  a  word,  the  oldell  hif- 
torians  in  Greece,  were  very  little  more  ancient  than  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Perlians  againft  the  Greeks.  As  feveral  cen- 
turies paffed  betv/een  the  Olympic  sra  and  thefe  firft  hifto- 
rians,  there  palled  likewife  feveral  more  between  thefe  and  the 
firft  Greek  chronologers.  Timoeus  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  Eratosthenes  about  that  of  Ptolemy 
EvERGETES,  feem  firft  to  have  digefted  the  events  recorded 
by  them,  according  to  the  olympiads.  Precedent  writers 
mentioned  fometimes  the  olympiads;  but  this  rule  of  reckon- 
ing was  not  brought  into  eftabliihed  ufe  fooner.  The  rule 
could  not  ferve  to  render  hiftory  more  clear  and  certain  till  it 
was  followed  :  it  was  not  followed'  till  about  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Olympic  xra.  There  remains  therefore  no 
pretence  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  hiftorical  age  lo  high  as  . 
Varro  placed  it,    by  five  hundred  years. 

Hellanicus  indeed  and  others  pretended  to  give  the  origi- 
nals of  cities  and  governments,  and  to  deduce  their  narrations 
from  great  antiquity.  Their  works  are  loft,  but  we  can, 
judge  how  inconfiderable  the  lofs  is,  by  the  writings  ol  that 
age  which  remain,  and  by  the  report  of  thofe  who  had  feen 
the  others.  For  inftance,  Herodotus  was  cotemporary  with 
Hellanicus.  Herodotus  was  inquifitive  enough  in  all  con- 
fgience,  aitd  propofed  to  publifh  all  he  could  learn  of  the  anti- 
quities 
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quities  of  the  lonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Medes,  and  Pcrfians ;  that  is,  of  almoft  all  the  nati- 
ons who  were  known  in  his  time  to  exift.  If  he  wrote  Affy- 
riacs,  we  have  them  not ;  but  we  are  fure  that  this  word  was 
ufed  proverbially  to  iignily  fabulous  legends,  foon  after  his 
time,  and  when  the  mode  of  publifliing  fuch  relations  and  liif- 
torics  prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 

In  the  nine  books  we  have,  he  goes  back  indeed  almoft  to 
the  Olympic  aera,  without  taking  notice  of  it  however  ;  but 
he  goes  back  only  to  tell  an  old  woman's  talc,  of  a  king  who 
loft  his  crown  for  fhewing  his  wife  naked  to  his  favorite  ;  and 
from  Candaules  and  Gyges  he  haftens,  or  rather  he  takes  a 
great  leap,   down  to  Cyrus. 

Something  like  a  thread  of  hiftory  of  the  Medes  and  then 
of  the  Perftans,  to  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  which  happened  in 
his  own  time,  is  carried  on.  The  events  of  his  own  time 
are  related  with  an  air  of  hiftory.  But  all  accounts  of  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Perfians,  which  precede  thefe,  and  all 
the  accounts  which  he  gives  occafionally  of  other  nations, 
were  drawn  up  moft  manifeftly  on  broken,  perplexed,  and 
doubtful  fcraps  of  tradition.  He  had  neither  original  records, 
nor  any  authentic  memorials  to  guide  him,  and  yet  thefe  are 
the  fole  foundations  of  true  hiftory.  Herodotus  flourifhed, 
I  think,  little  more  than  half  a  century,  and  Xenophon  little 
more  than  a  whole  century,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  :  and 
yet  how  various  and  repugnant  are  the  relations  made  by  thefe 
two  hiftorians,  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  this  prince  ? 
It  more  hiftories  had  come  down  from  thefe  ages  to  ours,  the 
uncertainty  and  inutility  of  them  all  would  be  but  the  more 
manifeft.  We  fhould  find  that  Acusilaus  rejected  the  tradi- 
tions of  Hesiod,   that  Hellanicus  contradidled  Acusilaus, 
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that  Ephorus  accufed  Hellanicus,  that  Tim^us  accufed 
Ephorus,  and  all  pofterior  writers  Tim^us.  This  is  the  re- 
port of  JosEPHUs.  But,  in  order  to  fhew  the  ignorance  and 
fallhood  of  all  thofe  writers  through  whom  the  traditions  of 
profane  antiquity  came  to  the  Greeks,  I  will  quote  to  your 
lordfhip  a  much  better  authority  than  that  of  Josephus  ;  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  no  prejudice  to  bias  him,  no  parti- 
cular caufe  to  defend,  nor  fyftem  of  ancient  hiftory  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  all  the  helps,  as  well  as  talents,  neceffary  to  make 
him  a  competent  judge.      The  man  I  mean  is  Strabo. 

Speaking  of  the  Maffagetae  in  his  eleventh  book,  he  writes 
to  this  efFedt :  that  no  author  had  aiven  a  true  account  of 
them,  tho'  feveral  had  writ  of  the  war  that  Cyrus  waged 
againft  them  ;  and  that  hiftorians  had  found  as  little  credit  in 
what  they  had  related  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Perfians, 
Medes,and  Syrians :  that  this  was  due  to  their  folly ;  forobferv^- 
ing  that  thofe  who  wrote  fables  profeffedly  were  held  in  efteem, 
thefe  men  imagined  they  fhould  render  their  writings  more 
agreeable,  if,  under  the  appearance  and  pretence  of  true  hif- 
tory, they  related  what  they  had  neither  feen  nor  heard  from 
perfons  able  to  give  them  true  information  ;  and  that  accord- 
ingly their  only  aim  had  been  to  drefs  up  pleafing  and  mar- 
vellous relations  :  that  one  may  better  give  credit  to  HESioi> 
and  Homer,  when  they  talk  of  their  heroes,  nay  even  to 
dramatic  poets,  than  to  Ctesias,  Ht-RoDorus,  Hellanicus, 
aid  their  followers :  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  give  credit  even  to  the 
greateft  part  of  the  hiftorians  v/ho  writ  concerning  Alex- 
ander ;  fince  they  too,  encouraged  by  the  greater  reputation 
of  this  conqueror,  by  the  diftance  to  which  he  carried  his 
aims,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  difproving  what  they  faid  of 
actions  performed  in  regions  lo  remote,  were  apt  to  deceive  : 
that  indeed  when  the  Roman  empire  on  one  llde,   and  the 
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Parthian  on  the  other,  came  to  extend  themfelves,   the  truth 
of  things  grew  to  be  better  known. 

You  fee,  my  lord,  not  only  how  late  profane  hiftory  began 
to  be  writ  by  the  Greeks,  but  how  much  later  it  began  to  be 
writ  with  any  regard  to  truth;  andconfequently  what  wretched 
materials  the  learned  men,  who  arole  alter  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, had  to  employ,  when  they  attempted  to  form  fyftems 
of  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology.  We  have  fome  remains 
of  that  laborious  compiler  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  do  we 
find  in  him  any  thread  of  ancient  hiftory,  I  mean,  that  which 
pafled  for  ancient  in  his  time  ?  What  complaints,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  he  not  make  of  former  hiftorians  ?  how  frankly 
does  he  confefs  the  little  and  uncertain  light  he  had  to  follow 
in  his  refearches  ?  Yet  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  and 
others,  had  not  only  the  older  Greek  hiftorians,  but  the  more 
modern  antiquaries,  who  pretended  to  have  fearched  into  the 
records  and  regifters  of  nations,  even  at  that  time  renowned 
for  their  antiquity.  Bfrosus,  for  inftance,  and  Manetho, 
one  a  Babylonian  and  the  other  an  Egyptian  prieft,  had  pub- 
lifhed  the  antiquities  of  their  countries  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemys.  Benosus  pretended  to  give  the  hiftory  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Pliny,  if  I  remember  right,  for 
I  lay  this  on  memory,  fpeaks  to  this  efteft  in  the  fixth  book 
of  his  Natural  Fliftory  :  and  if  it  was  fo,  thefe  years  were 
probably  years  of  Nabonassar.  Manetho  began  his  hiftory, 
God  knows  when,  from  the  progrefs  of  Is  is,  or  fome  other 
as  well  afcertained  period.  He  followed  the  Egyptian  tradi- 
tions of  dynafties  of  Gods  and  Demi-Gods  ;  and  derived  his 
anecdotes  from  the  firft  Mercury,  who  had  infcribcd  them 
in  facred  charadlers,  on  antediluvian  pillars,  antediluvian  at 
leaft  according  to  our  received  chronology,  from  which  the 
fecond  Mercury  had  tranfcribed  them,  and  inferted  them  into 
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his  works.  We  have  not  thefe  antiquities  ;  for  the  monk  of 
ViTERBo  was  foon  detefted  :  and  if  we  had  them,  they  would 
either  add  to  our  uncertainty,  and  encreafe  the  chaos  of  learn- 
ing, or  tell  us  nothing  worth  our  knowledge.  For  thus  I  rea- 
fon.  Had  they  given  particular  and  hiftorical  accounts  con- 
formable tothefcriptures  of  the  Jews,  Josephus,  Julius  Afri- 
CANUs,  and  Eusebius  would  have  made  quite  other  extradts 
from  their  writings,  and  would  have  altered  and  contradid:ed 
them  lefs.  The  accounts  they  gave  therefore,  were  repugnant 
to  facred  writ,  or  they  were  defedive  :  they  would  have  efta- 
blifhed  pyrrhonifm,  or  have  baulked  our  curiofity. 


2.   Of  facred  hiftory» 

What  memorials  therefore  remain  to  give  us  light  into  the 
originals  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ages,  we 
commonly  call  the  firft  ages  ?  The  Bible,  it  will  be  faid ;  that 
is,  the  hiftorical  part  of  it  in  the  Old  teftament.  But,  my 
lord,  even  thefe  divine  books  muft  be  reputed  infufficient  to 
the  purpofe,  by  every  candid  and  impartial  man  who  confiders 
either  their  authority  as  hiftories,  or  the  matter  they  contain. 
For  what  are  they  ?  and  how  came  they  to  us  ?  At  the  time 
when  Alexandi  R  carried  his  arms  into  Afia,  a  people  of  Syria, 
till  then  unknown,  became  known  to  the  Greeks  :  this  people 
had  been  Haves  to  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Medes,  and  Per- 
iians,  as  the  feveral  empires  prevailed  :  ten  parts  in  twelve  of 
them  had  been  tranfpianted  by  ancient  conquerors,  and  melted 
down  and  loft  in  the  eaft,  feveral  ages  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  empire  that  Alexander  deftroyed  :  the  other 
two  parts  had  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon  a  little  before 
the  fame  aera.  This  captivity  was  not  indeed  perpetual,  like 
the  other  jv  but  it  lafted  fo  long,  and  fuch  circumftances,  what- 
ever 
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ever  they  were,  accompanied  it,  that  the  captives  forgot  their 
country,  and  even  their  language,  the  Hebrew  dialed  at  Icafl 
and  character  :  and  a  few  of  them  only  could  be  wrought 
upon,  by  the  zeal  of  fome  particular  men,  to  return  home, 
when  the  indulgence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  gave  them  leave 
to  rebuild  their  city  and  to  repeople  their  ancient  patrimony. 
Even  this  remnant  of  the  nation  did  not  continue  long  entire. 
Another  great  tranfmigration  followed  ;  and  the  Jev/s,  that 
fettled  under  the  protection  of  the  Ptolkmys,  for^rot  their 
language  in  Egypt,  as  the  forefathers  of  thefe  Jews  had  for- 
got theirs  in  Chaldea.  More  attached  however  to  their  reli- 
gion in  Egypt,  for  reafons  eafy  to  be  deduced  from  the  new 
inftitutions  that  prevailed  after  the  captivity amonp^ them,  than 
their  anceftors  had  been  in  Chaldea,  a  verfion  of  their  facred 
writings  was  made  into  Greek  at  Alexandria,  not  long  after 
the  canon  of  thefe  fcriptures  had  been  finiflied  at  Jerufalem; 
for  many  years  could  not  intervene  between  the  death  of  Simon 
the  juft,  by  whom  this  canon  was  finilLed,  if  he  died  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotfr,  and  the  beginning  of  this 
famous  tranflation  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  Hel- 
lenift  Jews  reported  as  many  marvellous  things  to  authorize, 
and  even  to  fan6lify  this  tranflation,  as  the  other  Jews  had  re- 
ported about  EsDRAs  who  began,  and  Simon  the  juft  who 
finiflied,  the  canon  of  their  fcriptures.  Thefe  holy  romances 
Aid  into  tradition,  and  tradition  became  hiftory  :  the  fatliers 
of  our  chriftian  church  did  not  difdain  to  employ  them.  St. 
Jfromf.,  for  infl:ance,  laughed  at  the  fl:ory  of  the  feventy-two 
eiders,  whofe  tranflations  were  found  to  be,  upon  comoarifon, 
word  for  word  the  fame,  tho'  made  feparately,  and  by  men 
who  had  no  communication  with  one  another.  But  the  fame 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  fame  place,  quotes  Aristeas,  one  of  the 
guard  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  a  real  perfonage. 

The 
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The  account  pretended  to  be  writ  by  this  Aristeas,  of  all 
that  pafied  relating  to  the  tranflation,  was  enough  for  his  pur- 
pofc.  This  he  retained,  and  he  rejected  only  the  more  im- 
probable circumftances,  which  had  been  added  to  the  tale, 
and  which  laid  it  open  to  moft  fufpicion.  In  this  he  fhewed 
great  prudence,  and  better  judgment,  than  that  zealous,  but 
weak  apologift  Justin,  who  believed  the  whole  ftory  himfelf, 
"^nd  endeavored  to  impofe  it  on  mankind. 

Thus  you  fee,  my  lord,  that  when  we  confider  thefe  books 
barely  as  hiftories,  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a  fuperfti- 
tious  people,  among  whom  the  cuftom  and  art  of  pious  lying 
prevailed  remarkably,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
greater  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  they  tell  us  concerning 
the  original,  compiled  in  their  own  country  and  as  it  were 
out  of  the  iight  of  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  than  we  knov/, 
with  fuch  a  certainty  as  no  fcholar  prefumes  to  deny,  that 
we  ought  to  give  to  what  they  tell  us  concerning  the  copy  ? 

The  Hellenift  Jews  were  extremely  pleafed,  no  doubt,  to 
have  their  fcriptures  in  a  language  they  underftood,  and  that 
might  fpread  the  fame  of  their  antiquity,  and  do  honor  to  their 
nation,  among  their  mafters  the  Greeks.  But  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  the  authority  of  thefe  books  prevailed,  or  that  even 
diey  were  much  known  among  the  Pagan  world.  The  reafon 
of  this  cannot  be,  that  the  Greeks  admired  nothing  that  was 
not  of  their  own  growth,  "  fua  tantum  mirantur:"  for,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  inquifitive  and  credulous  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  they  colledted  and  publifhed  at  leafi:  as  many  idle 
traditions  of  other  nations,  as  they  propagated  of  their  own. 
Josephus  pretended  thatTHEOPOMPUs,  a  diiciple  of  Isocrates 
being  about  to  infert  in  his  hiftory  fome  things  he  had  taken 
out  of  holy  writ,  the  poor  man  became  troubled  in  mind  for 
r  feveral 
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feveral  days ;   and  that  having  prayed  to  God,  during  an  in- 
termilHon  of  his  ilhiefs,  to  reveal  to  him  the  caufe  of  it,   he 
learned    in  his  fleep  that  this  attempt  was   the  caufe  ;    upon 
which  he  quitted  the  dclign  and  was  cured.    II  Josephus  had 
been  a  little  more  confiftent  than  he  is  very  often,    fuch  a 
llory  as  this  would  not  have  been  told  by  one,  who  was  fond,  as 
Jews  and  Chriftians  in  general  have  been,  to  create  an  opinion 
that  the  Gentiles  took  not  their  hiftory  alone,  but  their  philofo-* 
phy  and  all  their  valuable  knowledge,  from  the  [cws.    Not- 
withftanding  this  ftory  therefore,  which  is  told  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Jewilli  antiquities,  and  means  nothing,  or  means 
to  fhew  that  the  divine  providence  would  not  fuffer  anecdotes 
of  facred  to  be  mingled  with  profane  hiftory  ;    the  pradice  of 
Josi'.PHUs  himfelf,  and  of  all  thofe  who  have  had  the  fame  de- 
lign  in   view,  has  been  to  confirm  the  former  by  the  latter, 
and  at  any  rate  to  fuppofe  an  appearance  at  leaft  of  confor- 
mity between  them.     We  are  told  Hecateus  Abderita,   for 
there  were  two  of  that  name,  writ  a  hiftory  favorable  to  the 
Jews  :    and,  not  to  multiply  inftances,  tho'  I  might  eafily  do 
it,   even  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  called  in.      He  is  quoted 
by  Josephus,  and  praifed  by  Eusebius  as  a  man  of  parts  and 
great  variety  of  learning.      His  teftimony,   about  the  deluge 
and  tower  of  Babel,  is  produced  by  St.  Cyril  in  his  firft  book 
againft  Julian  :   and  Justin  the  apologift  and  martyr,  in  his. 
exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  authority,, 
among   thofe   that  mention  Moses  as  a  leader  and  prince  of 
the  Jews.    Tho'  this  Polyhistor,  if  I  remember  right  what  I 
think  I  have  met  with  in  Suidas,  fpoke  only  oi  a  woman  he 
called  Moso,    "  cujus  fcriptum  eft  lex  hebrasorum  *."    Had 

the 
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the  Greek  hiftorians  been  conformable  to  the  facred,  I  cannot 
fee  that  their  authority,  which  was  not  cotemporary,  would 
ha'v'e  been  of  any  weight.  They  might  have  copied  Moses, 
and  fo  they  did  Ctesias.  But  even  this  was  not  the  cafe  : 
whatever  ufe  a  particular  writer  here  and  there  might  make 
occaiionally  cf  the  fcriptures,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinued to  be  f  s  much  defpifed,  and  their  hiftory  to  be  as  ge- 
nerally negleded,  nay  almoft  as  generally  unknown,  for  a 
long  time  at  leafl:  after  the  veriion  was  made  at  Alexandria, 
as  they  had  been  before.  Apion,  an  Egyptian,  a  man  of 
much  erudition,  appeared  in  the  world  fome  centuries  after- 
wards. He  wrote,  among  other  antiquities,  thofe  of  his  own 
country  :  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  very  often  of  the 
Jews,  he  fpoke  of  them  in  a  manner  neither  much  to  their 
honor,  nor  to  that  of  their  hiftories.  He  wrote  purpofely 
againft  them  :  and  Josephus  attempted  afterwards,  but  Apion 
was  then  dead,  to  refute  him.  Apion  palTed,  I  know,  for  a 
vain  and  noify  pedant ;  but  he  paffed  likewife  for  a  curious, 
a  laborious,  and  a  learned  antiquary.  If  he  was  cabaliftical 
or  fuperftitious,  Josephus  was  at  leaft  as  much  fo  as  he  :  and 
if  he  flattered  Caligula,  Josephus  introduced  himfelf  to  the 
couit  of  NtRo  and  the  favor  of  Popp^a,  by  no  very  honor- 
able means,  under  the  prote6lion  of  Aliturus  a  player,  and 
a  Jew  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  his  applying  to  Vespasian  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Meffiah,  nor  of  his  accompanying 
Titus  to  the  iiege  of  Jerufalem. 

In  fhort,  my  lord,  the  Jewifh  hiftory  never  obtained  any 
credit  in  the  world,  till  chriftianity  was  eftablifhed.  The 
foundations  of  this  fyftem  being  laid  partly  in  thefe  hiftories, 
and  in  the  prophecies  joined  to  them  or  inferted  in  them, 
chriftianity  has  reflected  back  upon  them  an  authority  which 
they  had^  not  before,  and  this  authority  has  prevailed  where- 
n  ever 
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ever  chriftianity  has  fpread.  Both  Jews  and  Chriftians  hold 
the  fame  books  in  great  veneration,  whilft  each  condemns 
the  other  lor  not  iinderftanding,  or  for  abiifing  them.  But 
I  apprehend  that  the  zeal  of  both  has  done  much  hurt,  by 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  authority  much  farther  than  is 
necefl'ary  for  the  fupport  perhaps  of  Judaifm,  but  to  be  fure 
of  Chriftianity.  I  explain  myfelf,  that  I  may  oft'cnd  no  pious 
ear. 

Simon,  in  the  preface  of  his  critical  hiftory  of  the  Old  teiia- 
ment,  cites  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held  that 
the  infpirations  of  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  which  the 
church  receives  as  the  word  of  God,  fliould  be  extended  no 
farther  than  to  matters  purely  o^  dodrrine,  or  to  fuch  as  have 
a  near  and  neceffary  relation  to  thefe  ;  and  that  whenever 
thefe  authors  writ  on  other  fubjeds,  fuch  as  Egyptian,  AiTv- 
rian,  or  other  hiftory,  they  had  no  more  of  the  divine  aftift- 
ance  than  any  other  perfons  of  piety.  This  notion  of  infpi- 
rations that  came  occafionally,  that  illuminated  the  minds 
and  guided  the  hands  of  the  facred  penmen  while  they  were 
writing  one  page,  and  reftrained  their  influence  while  the 
fame  authors  Wi^re  writing  another,  may  be  cavilled  againft  : 
and  what  is  there  that  may  not  ?  But  furely  it  deferves  to  be 
treated  with  refpe6t,  fince  it  tends  to  eftablifh  a  diftindion 
between  the  legal,  do6lrinal,  or  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  hiftorical :  without  which  diftin<5lion  it  is  impoftible 
to  eftablifh  the  firft,  as  evidently  and  as  folidly  as  the  in- 
terefts  of  religion  require  :  at  leaft  it  appears  impoftible  to 
me,  after  having  examined  and  conftdered,  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  all  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  have  been  made  by  fub- 
tilc  as  well  as  learned  men.  The  Old  is  faid  to  be  the  found- 
ation of  the  New,  and  fo  it  is  in  one  (enfc  :  the  fyftem  of 
religion  contained  in  the  latter,   refers  to  the  fyftem  of  reli- 
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gion  contained  in  the  former,  and  fuppofes  the  truth  of  it. 
But  the  authority  on  v/hich  we  receive  the  books  of  the  New 
teflarnent,  is  fo  far  from  being  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  teftament,  that  it  is  quite  independent  on  it  ;  the 
New  being  proved,  gives  authority  to  the  Old,  but  borrows 
none  from  it ;  and  gives  this  authority  to  the  particular  parts 
only.  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  prophecies ;  but  not  to 
confecrate  all  the  written,  any  more  than  the  oral,  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  We  muft  believe  thefe  traditions  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  Chriftianity,  as  far  as  Chriftianity  refers  to  them,  or 
fuppofes  them  neceffary;  but  we  can  be  under  no  obligation 
to  believe  them  any  farther,  fince  without  Chriftianity  v/e 
fliould  be  under  no  obligation  to  believe  them  at  all. 

It  hath  been  faid  by  Abbadie,  and  others,  "  That  the 
"  accidents  v/hich  have  happened  to  alter  the  texts  of  the 
"  Bible,  and  to  disfigure,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  fcriptures  in. 
"  many  refpeds,  could  not  have  been  prevented  without  a 
".  perpetual  ftanding  miracle,  and  that  a  perpetual  ftanding 
"  miracle  is  not  in  the  order  of  providence."  Now  I  can  by 
no  means  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion.  It  feems  evident  to  my 
reafon  that  the  very  contrary  muft  be  true  ;  if  we  fupppfe 
that  God  ads  towards  men  according  to  the  moral  fitnefs  of 
things:  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  he  ads  arbitrarily,  we  can 
form  no  opinion  at  all.  I  think  that  thefe  accidents  would 
not  have  happened,  or  that  the  fcriptures  would  have  been 
preferved  entirely  in  their  genuine  purity  notwithftanding 
thefe  accidents,  if  they  had  been  entirely  didated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  :  and  the  proof  of  this  probable  propofi- 
tion,  according  to  our  cleareft  and  mofl  diftind  ideas  of 
wifdom  and  moral  fitnefs,  is  obvious  and  eafy.  But  thefe 
fcriptures  are  not  fo  come  down  to  us :  they  are  come  down 
7  .         '  broken 
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broken  and  confufed,  full  of  additions,  interpolations,  and 
tranfpoiitions,  made  v/e  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom  ; 
and  fuch,  in  fhort,  as  never  appeared  on  the  is.cc  of  any  other 
book,   on  whofe  authority  men  have  agreed  to  rely. 

This  being  (o,  my  lord,  what  hypothefis  {l:iall  we  follow  ? 
Shall  we  adhere  to  fome  fuch  diftinftion  as  I  have  mentioned? 
Shall  we  fay,    for  inftance,   that  the   fcriptures  were  written 
originally  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  vulgarly  afcribed, 
but  that  thel'e  authors  writ  nothing  by  infpiration,  except  the 
legal,   the  doftrinal,   and  the  prophetical  parts,   and  that  in 
every  other  refpedl  their  authority  is  purely  human,  and  there- 
fore fallible?   Or  fliall  we  fay  that  thefe  hiftories  are  nothing 
more  than  compilations  of  old  traditions,  and  abridgments  of 
old  records,  made  in  later  times,  as  they  appear  to  every  one 
who  reads  them  without  prepoileffion,    and  with  attention  ? 
Shall  we  add,  that  which-ever  of  thefe  probabilities  be  true, 
we  may  believe,  coniiftently  with  either,  notwithftanding  the 
deciHon  of  any  divines,  who  know  no  more  than  you  or  I, 
or  any  other  man,   of  the  order  of  providence,   that  all  thofe 
parts  and  paiTages  of  the  Old  teftament,  which  contain  pro- 
phecies, or  matters  of  law  or  do6lrine,  and  which  were  from 
the  firft  of  fuch  importance  in  the  deiigns  of  providence  to 
all  future  generations,    and  even  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind,  have   been  from  the  firft  the  peculiar  care   of  pro- 
vidence ?   Shall  we  infift  that  fuch  particular  parts  and  pai- 
fages,   which  are  plainly  marked  out  and   fufficiently  con- 
firmed by  the  fyflem  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  and  by  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies,  have  been  preferved  from  cor- 
ruption by  ways  impenetrable  to  us,   amidft  all  the  changes 
and  chances  to  which  the  books  wherein  they  are  recorded 
have  been  expofed  ;    and  that ,  neither  original  writers,    nor 
later  compilers,   have  been  fuffered  to  make  any  efi'ential  al- 
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terationSj  fuch  as  would  have  falfified  the  law  of  God  and  the 
principles  ol  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  religions,  in  any  of 
thefe  divine  fundamental  truths  ?  Upon  fuch  hypothefes,  we 
may  affert  without  fcruple,  that  the  genealogies  and  hiftories 
of  the  Old  teftament  are  in  no  refped:  fufficient  foundations 
for  a  chronology  from  the  beginning  of  time,  nor  for  univer- 
fal  hiftory.  But  then  the  fame  hypothefes  will  lecure  the 
infallibility  of  Icripture  authority  as  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned. Faith  and  reafon  may  be  reconciled  a  little  better 
than  they  commonly  are.  I  may  deny  that  the  Old  tefta- 
ment  is  tranfmitted  to  us  under  all  the  conditions  of  an  au- 
thentic hiftory,  and  yet  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  that  the 
paffages  in  it  which  eftablifli  original  Hn,  which  feem  fa- 
vorable to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  foretell  the 
coming  of  the  Meftiah,  and  all  others  of  fimilar  kind,  are 
come  down  to  us  as  they  were  originally  didated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost» 

In  attributing  the  whole  credibility  of  the  Old  teftament  to^ 
the  authority  of  the  New,  and  in  limiting  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifh  fcriptures  to  thofe  parts  alone  that  concern  law, 
dodrine,  and  prophecy,  by  which  their  chronology  and  the 
far  greateft  part  of  their  hiftory  are  excluded,  I  will  venture 
to  afTure  your  lordfliip  that  I  do  not  aflume  fo  much,  as  is 
alTumed  in  every  hypothefts  that  affixes  the  divine  feal  of  in,- 
fpiration  to  the  whole  canon  ;  that  refts  the  whole  proof  on 
Jewiih  veracity  ;  and  that  pretends  to  account  particularly 
and  pofitiveiy  for  the  defcent  of  thefe  ancient  writings  in  their 
prefent  ft  ate. 

^' 

Another  realbn,   for  which  I  have  inftfted  the  rather  on 

the  diftindtion  fo  often  mentioned,,  is  this..      I  think  we  may 

find  very  good  foundation  for  it  even  in  the  bible  :   and'  tho' 

this  be  a  point  very  little  attended  to,  and  much  difguifed,  it 

7.  wouldi 
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would  not  be  hard  to  fhew,  upon  great  inducements  of  pro- 
bability,   that    the  law  and  the  hiftory  were  far  from   be- 
ing  blended  together  as  they  now  fland  in   the  Pentateuch, 
even  from  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  that  of  Esdras.      But 
the  principal  and  decifive  reafon  for  feparating  in  fuch  manner 
the  legal,  do6lrinal,  and  prophetical  parts,  from  the  hiftorical, 
is  the  necellity  of  having  feme  rule  to  go  by  :    and,  I  pro- 
teft,   I  know   of  none   that  is  yet  agreed  upon.      I  content 
myfelf  therefore  to  fix  my  opinion  concerning  the  authority 
of   the  Old  teftament  in   this   manner,   and  carry  it  thus  far 
only.      We  muft  do  fo,  or  we  muft  enter  into  that  labyrinth 
of  dilpute  and  contradidion,   wherein  even  the  m.oft  ortho- 
dox Jews  and  Chriftians  have  wandered  fo  many  ages,   and 
flill  wander.      It   is   flrange,    but  it   is   true  ;    not   only   the 
Jews   differ   from   the   Chriftians,    but  Jews  and   Chrii-Lians 
both  differ  among  themfelves,  concerning  almoft  every  point 
that  is  neceffary  to  be  certainly  known  and  agreed  upon,   in 
order  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  books  which   both  have 
received  already  as  authentic  and  facred.      So  that  whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  read  what  learned  men  have  writ  on  this 
fubjedl,,  will  find  that  they  leave  the  matter  as  doubtful  as 
they  took  it  up.      Who  were  the  authors  of  thefe  fcriptures, 
when  they  were  publifhed,    how  they   were  compofed  and 
preferved,  or  renewed,   to  ufe  a  remarkable  exprefiion  of  the 
famous  HuET  in  his  Demonftration  ;   in  fine,  how  they  were 
loft  during  the  captivity,  and  how  they  were  retrieved  after. 
it,   are  all  matters  of  coatroverfy  to  this  day. 

It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  defcend  into  a  greater  detail,, 
and  to  convince  your  lordfhip  of  what  I  have  been  faying  in 
general  by  an  indu6lion  of  particulars,  even  without  any  other 
help  than,  that  of  a  few  notes  which  I  took  when  I  applied. 
Biyfelf  to  this  examination,   and  which  now  lye  before  me.. 

But 
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But  fucli  a  digreffion  would  carry  me  too  far  :  and  I  fear  that 
vou  will  think  I  have  faid  already  more  than  enough  upon  this 
part  of  my  fubjecl.      I  go  on  therefore  to  obferve  to  your 
lordlliip,  that  if  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  teftament  was  as  exadl 
and  as  authentic,  as  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  fome  rab- 
bies  have  made  them  aiTert  that  it  is  :  if  we  could  believe  with 
them  that  Moses  wrote  every  fyllable  in  the  Pentateuch  as 
it  now  ftands,  or  that  all  the  pfalms  were  written  by  David: 
nay,   if  we  could  believe,    with  Philo  and  Josephus,   that 
MosEs  wrote  the  account  ot   his  own  death  and  fepulture, 
and  made  a  fort  of  funeral  panegyric  on  himfelf,  as  v/e  find 
them  in  the  laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ;   yet  ftill  would  I 
venture  to  affert,   that  he  who  expeds   to  find  a  fyftem  of 
<:hronology,  or  a  thread  of  hiftory,  or  fufiicient  materials  for 
either,    in  the  books  of  the  Old  teftament,    expeds  to  find 
what  the  authors  of  thefe  books,  whoever  they  were,   never 
intended.      They  are  extrads  of  genealogies,  not  genealogies: 
extrads  of  hiftories,  not  hiftories.      The  Jews  themfelves  al- 
low their  genealogies  to  be  very  imperfed,  and  produce  ex- 
amples of  omiflions  and  errors  in  them,  which  denote  fufiici- 
ently  that  thefe  genealogies  are  extrads,   wherein  every  ge- 
neration in  the  courfe  of  defcent  is  not  mentioned.      I  have 
read  fomewhere,    perhaps   in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,   that 
this  father  juftifies  the  opinion  oi  thofe  who  think  it  impof- 
fible  to  fix  any  certain  chronology  on  that  of  the  bible  :   and 
this  opinion  will  be'juftified  Hill  better,  to  the  underftanding 
of  every  man  who  confiders  how   grofly  the  Jews  blunder 
whenever  they  meddle  with  chronology  ;   for  this  plain  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  their  fcriptures  are  imperted  in  this  refped,  and 
becaufe  they  rely  on  their  oral,  to  redify  and  fupply  their 
written,  traditions :    that  is,  they  rely  on  traditions  compiled 
long  after  the  canon  of  their  fcriptures,  but  deemed  by  them 
of  equal  antiquity  and  authority.    Thus,  tor  inftance,  Daniel 

and 
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and  Simon  the  juft,  according  to  them,  were  members  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  great  fynagogiie  which  began  and  liniHicd 
the  canon  of  the  Old  teftament,  under  the  prefidency  of  Es- 
PRAs.  This  EsDRAs  was  the  prophet  Malachi.  Darius  the 
fon  of  Hystaspes  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  he  was 
Ahasuerus,  and  he  was  the  fame  Darius  whom  Alexander 
conquered.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fample  of  Jewifli  chrono-- 
logy,  formed  on  their  fcriptures  which  afford  infufiicient 
lio-hts,  and  on  their  traditions  which  afford  falfe  H"hts.  Wc 
are  indeed  more  corred:,  and  come  nearer  to  the  truth  in  thcfe 
inffances,  perhaps  in  fome  others,  becaufe  we  make  ufe  of 
profane  chronology  to  help  us.  But  profane  chronology  is 
itfelf  fo  modern,  fo  precarious,  that  this  help  does  not  reach 
to  the  greatefl  part  of  that  time  to  which  facred  chronology 
extends  ;  that  when  it  begins  to  help,  it  begins  to  perplex  us 
too ;  and  finally,  that  even  with  this  help  we  fliould  not  have  had 
fo  much  as  the  appearance  of  a  complete  chronological  fyfrem, 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  univerfal  hiftory,  if  learned  men 
had  not  proceeded  very  wifely,  on  one  uniform  maxim,  from 
the  fijft  ages  of  Chrif1:ianity,  when  a  cuftom  of  fanctifying 
profane  learning,  as  well  as  profane  rites,  which  the  jews 
had  imprudently  laid  afide,  was  taken  up  by  the  Chriftians.. 
The  maxim  I  mean  is  this,  that  profane  authority  be  ad- 
mitted without  fcruple  or  doubt,  whenever  it  fays,  or  when- 
ever it  can  be  made  to  fay,  if  not  "  totidem  verbis,"  yet 
"  totidem  fyllabis"  or  "  totidem  literis"  at  leaf!:,  or  Vvhen- 
Gver  it  can  be  made  by  any  interpretation  to  mean,  what 
confirms,  or  fupplies  in  a  confident  manner,  the  holy  writ ; 
and  that  the  fame  authority  be  rejedfed,  when  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  done,  but  the  contradidion  or  inconfiifency  re- 
mains irreconcileable.  Such  a  liberty  as  this  would  not 
be  allowed  in  any  other  cafe  ;  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  very- 
thing  that  is  to  be  proved.  But  we  fee  it  taken,  very  pro- 
perly 
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perly  to  be  fure,   in  favor  of  facred  and  infallible  writings, 
when  they  are  compared  with  others. 

In  order  to  perceive  with  the  utmoft  evidence,  that  the 
icope  and  defign  ot  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  teftament, 
anfwer  as  little  the  purpofe  of  antiquaries,  in  hiftory, 
as  in  chronology,  it  will  be  fufficient  briefly  to  call  to 
mind  the  fum  ot  what  they  relate,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Perlian  empire.  If 
the  antediluvian  world  continued  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  flfty-iix  years,  and  if  the  vocation  of  Abraham  is  to  be 
placed  four  hundred  and  twenty-fix  years  below  the  deluge, 
thefe  twenty  centuries  make  almoft  two  thirds  of  the  period -^ 
mentioned  :  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  them  is  comprized  in 
eleven  fiiort  chapters  of  Genefis ;  which  is  certainly  the  mofl 
compendious  extract  that  ever  was  made.  If  we  examine  the 
contents  ol  thefe  chapters,  do  we  find  any  thing  like  an  uni- 
verfal  hiftory,  or  fo  much  as  an  abridgment  of  it  ?  Adam  and 
Eve  were  created,  they  broke  the  commandment  of  God, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  one  of  their  fons 
killed  his  brother,  but  their  race  foon  multiplied  and  peopled 
the  earth.  What  geography  now  have  we,  what  hiftory  of 
this  antediluvian  world  ?  Why,  none.  The  fons  of  God,^it 
is  faid,  lay  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  begot  giants, 
and  God  drowned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  except 
one  family.  After  this  we  read  that  the  earth  was  repeo- 
pled  ;  but  thefe  children  of  one  family  were  divided  into  fe- 
veral  languages,  even  whilfl:  they  lived  together,  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  v/ere  employed  in  the  lame  work.  Out 
of  one  of  the  countries  into  which, they  difperfed  themfelves, 
Chaldea,  God  called  Abraham  fome  time  afterwards,  with 
magnifice^nr  promifes,  and  conducted  him  to  a  country  called 

Chanaan. 
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Chanaan.      Did  this  author,  my  lord,  intend  an  univeri'al  hif- 
tory  ?   Certainly  not.      The  tenth  chapter  of  Geneiis  iiamcvi 
indeed  fome  of  the  generations  dcfcending  from  the  Tons  of 
Noah,  fome  ot  the  cities  founded,  and  lome  of  the  countries 
phmted  by  them.      But  what  arc  bare  names,    naked  of  cir- 
cumflancer,,  without  defcriptions  of  countries,  or  relations  of 
events  ?   1  hey  iurniHi  matter  only  tor  guefs  and  difnute;  and 
even  the  iimilitude  of  them,  which  is  often  ufed  as  a  ciue  to 
lead  us  to  the  difcov^ery  ot    hiftorical  truth,   has  notorioufly 
contributed  to  propagate  error,  and  toencreafe  the  perplexity 
of   ancient   tradition.      Thefe   imperfed:   and  dark   accounts 
have  not  furniilied  matter  for  guefs  and  difpute  alone  ;    but 
a  much  worle  ufe  has  been  made  of  them  by  [ewifh   rab- 
vbies,  Chrirtian  fathers,  and  Mahometan  do6lors,  in  their  pro- 
fane extenilons  of  this  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.      The  cre- 
ation of  the  firf^  man  is  defcribed  by  fome,  as  if,  Preadamites, 
they  had  aflilled  at  it.      They  talk  of  his  beauty  as  if  they 
had  feen  him,    of  his  gigantic  iize  as  if  they  had  meafured 
him,    and  of  his  prodigious  knowledge  as   if   they  had  con- 
verfed  with  him.    They  point  out  the  very  fpot  where  Eve  laid 
her  head  the  firft  time  he  enjoyed  her.      They  have  minutes 
of  the  whole  converfation  between  this  mother  of  mankind,, 
who  damned  her  children  before  flie  bore  them,  and  the  fer- 
pent.      Some  are  pofitive   that  Cain    quarrelled   with  Abel 
about  a  point  of  dodlrine,  and  others  aflirm  that  the  difpute 
rofe  about  a  girl.      A  great  deal  of  fuch  ftuff  may  be  ealiiy 
collcded  about  Enoch,    about  Noah,  and  about  the  fons  of 
Noah  ;    but  I  wave  any  farther  mention  of  fuch  impertinen- 
cies  as  Bonzes  or  Talapoins  would  almoft  blufh  to  relate. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  we  may  guefs  at  the  deiign  of  an 
author  by  the  contents  of  his  book,  the  deiign  of  Moses,  or 
ol  the  author  of  the  hiftory  afcribed  to  him,  in  this  part  of 
it,   was  to  inform  the  people  of  Ifrael  of  their  defcent  from 
Noah  by  Sem,    and  of  Noah's   from  AdajM   by  Seth  ;   to  il- 
VoL.  II.  S  f  luftrate 
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luftrate  their  original;  to  eftablifh  their  claim  to  the  land  of 
Chanaan,  and  to  juftify  all  the  cruelties  committed  by  Joshua 
in  the  conquefl  of  the  Chanaanites,  in  whom,  fays  Bochart, 
"  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was-  completed,  when  they  were 
"  fubdued  by  the  Ifraelites,  who  had  been  fo  long  flaves  to 
"   the  Egyptians.'* 

Allow  me  to  make,  as  I  go  along,  a  fliort  refledlion  or 
two  on  this  prophecy,  and  the  completion  of  it,  as  they  ftand 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  out  of  many  that  might  be  made. 
The  terms  of  the  prophecy  then  are  not  very  clear :  and  the 
curfe  pronounced  in  it  contradids  all  our  notions  of  order 
and  of  juflice.  One  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  patriarch 
was  ftiil  drunk  ;  and  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  could  hold 
fuch  language,  or  pafs  fuch  a  fentence.  Certain  it  is,  that 
no  writer  but  a  Jew  could  impute  to  the  oeconomy  of  divine 
providence  the  accomplishment  of  fuch  a  predidlion,  nor 
make  the  Supreme  Being  the  executor  of  fuch  a  curfe. 

Ham  alone  ofiended  ;  Chanaan  was  innocent  ;  for  the 
Hebrew  and  other  do6tors  who  would  make  the  fon  an  ac- 
complice with  his  father,  affirm  not  only  without,  but 
againfl:  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  text.  Chanaan  was 
however  alone  curfed  :  and  he  became,  according  to  his 
grandfather's  prophecy^  "  a  fervant  of  fervants,"  that  is,  the 
vileft  and  worft  of  Haves  (for  I  take  thefe  words  in  a  fenfe,  if 
not  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  favorable  to  the  prophecy, 
and  the  leaft  abfurd)  to  Sem,  tho'  not  to  Japhet,  when  the 
Ifraelites  conquered  Palefline  ;  to  one  of  his  uncles,  not  to 
his  brethren.  Will  it  be  faid — it  has  been  faid — that  where 
we  read  Chanaan  we  are  to  underftand  Ham,  whofe  bre- 
thren Sem  and  Japhet  were?  At  this  rate,  we  fhall  never 
know  what  we  read  :  as  thefe  critics  never  care  what  they 
fay.  Will  it  be  faid— -this  has  been  faid  too-~that  Ham 
1  was 
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was  puniflicd  in  his  poftcrity,  when  Chanaan  was  curled, 
and  his  defcendants  were  exterminated  ?  But  who  does  not 
fee  that  the  curfe,  and  the  punifhment,  in  thij  cal'e,  fell  on 
Chanaan  and  his  pofterity,  excluiively  of  the  reft  of  the  pof- 
terity  of  Ham  ;  and  were  therefore  the  curfe  and  panifh- 
ment  of  the  fon,  not  of  the  father,  properly  ?  The  defcend- 
ants of  Mesraim,  another  of  his  fons,  were  the  Egyptians  : 
and  they  were  fo  far  from  being  fervants  of  fervants  to 
their  coufins  the  Semites,  that  thefe  were  fervants  of  fervants 
to  them,  during  more  than  fourfcore  years.  Why  the  pof- 
terity ot  Chanaan  was  to  be  deemed  an  accurfed  race,  it  is 
eafy  to  account ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it  juft  now.  But  it 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  account,  why  the  pofterity  of  the  righteous 
Sem,  that  great  example  of  filial  reverence,  became  flaves  to 
another  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  lengthen  this  tedious  letter, 
by  fetting  down  any  more  of  the  contents  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  bible.  Your  lordfhip  may  plcafe  to  call  the  fubftance  of 
it  to  your  mind,  and  your  native  candor  and  love  of  truth 
will  oblige  you  then  to  contefs,  that  thefe  facred  books  do  not 
aim,  in  any  part  ol  them,  at  any  thing  like  univerfal  chro- 
nology and  hiftory.  They  contain  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  Ifraelites  themfelves  ;  of  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of 
promife,  of  which,  by  the  way,  they  never  had  enlirc?,  and 
icarcc  ever  peaceable  poifefrion  ;  of  their  diviiions,  apoftanes, 
repentances,  relapfes,  triumphs,  and  defeats,  under  the  occa- 
fional  government  of  their  judges,  and  under  that  of  their 
kings  ;  of  the  Galilean  and  Samaritan  captivities,  into  which 
they  were  carried  by  the  kings  of  Aliyria,  and  of  that  v/hich 
was  brought  on  the  remnant  of  this  people  wlien  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  dcftroyed  by  thofe  princes  who  governed 
the  empire  founded  on  the  union  of  Nineveh   and  Babvlon. 

S  f  2  'rhcfe 
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Thefe  things  are  all  related,  your  lordfliip  knows,  in  a  very 
fummary  and  confufed  manner  :  and  we  learn  fo  little  oi 
other  nations  by  thefe  accounts,  that  if  we  did  not  borrow 
fome  light  from  the  traditions  of  other  nations,  we  fhould 
fcarcc  underftand  them.  One  particular  obfervation,  and 
but  one,  I  will  make,  to  fliew  what  knowledge  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  computation  of  time,  may  be  ex- 
pected from  thefe  books.  The  Affyrians  were  their  neigh- 
bors, poweriul  neighbors,  with  whom  they  had  much  and 
long  to  do.  Of  this  empire  therefore,  if  of  any  thing,  we 
might  hope  to  find  fome  fatisfa6lory  accounts.  What  do  we 
find  ?  The  fcripture  takes  no  notice  of  any  Affyrian  king- 
dom, till  juft  before  the  time  when  profane  hiflory  makes 
that  empire  to  end.  Then  we  hear  of  Phul,  of  Teglath- 
Phalasser,  who  was  perhaps  the  fame  perfon,  and  of  Salma- 
NASER,  who  took  Samaria  in  the  twelfth  of  the  £era  of  Na- 
bonasser,-  that  i^,  twelve  years  after  the  Affyrian  empire  was 
•no  more.  Senacherib  fucceeds  to  him,  and  As-serhaddon 
to  Sen  A £K ERIE.  "What  fliall  we  fay  to  this  apparent  contra- 
riety ?  If  the  fiience  of  the  bible  creates  aftrong  prefumption 
againfl:  the  firft,  may  not  the  fiience  of  profane  authority 
create  fome  againff  the  fecond  Affyrian  monarchs  ?  The  pains 
that  are  taken  to  perluade,  that  there  is  room  enou^gh  be- 
tween Sardanapalus  and  Cyrus  for  the  feeond,  will  not  re- 
kAvQ  the  difiiculty.  Something  much  more  plaufible  may 
be  faid,  but  ev.en  this  will  be  hypothetical,  and  liable  to  great 
contradidion.  So  that,,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fcrip- 
tures  are  fo  far  from  giving  us  light  into  general  hiftory,.  that 
they  encreafe  the  obfcurity  even  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they 
have  the  neareft  relation..  We  have  therefore  neither  in 
profane,  nor  in  facred.  authors  fuch  authentic,  clear,  diftincS:, 
and  full  accounts  of  the  originals  of  ancient  nations,  and  of 
the  great  events  of  thofe  ages  that  are  commonly  called  the 
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firfl  ages,  as  deferve  to  go  by  the  name  of  hiftory,  or  as  afford 
fufficient  materials  for  chronology  and  hiftory. 

I  MIGHT  now  proceed  to  obferve  to  your  lordfliip  how  this 
has  happened,  not  only  by  the  ncceffary  confequences  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  but  by 
the  policy,  artifice,  corruption,  and  folly  of  mankind.  But 
this  would  be  to  heap  digreflion  upon  digreffion,  and  to  pre- 
fume  too  much  on  your  patience.  I  fhall  therefore  content 
myfelf  to  apply  thefe  reflexions  on  the  ftate  of  ancient  hiftory 
tx)  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
it ;  as  foon  as  your  lordfhip  has  refted  yourfelf  a  little  after 
reading,   and  I  after  writing  fo  long  a  letter. 


O  F 
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LETTER       IV. 


I.  That  there  is  in  hiftory  fufficient  authenticity  to  render  it 
ufeful,   notwithftanding  all  objedlions  to  the  contrary. 

II.  Of  the  method  and  due  reftridions  to  be  obferved  in  the 
ftudy  of  it. 

HE  THE R  the  letter  I  now  begin  to  write  will  be 
long  or  fhort,  I  know  not :  but  I  find  my  memory  is 
refrefhed,  my  imagination  warmed,  and  matter  flows  in  fo 
faft  upon  me,  that  I  have  not  time  to  prefs  it  clofe.  Since 
theretore  you  have  provoked  me  to  write,  you  muft  be  con- 
tent to  take  what  follows. 

I  HAVE  obferved  already  that  we  are  apt  naturally  to 
apply  to  ourielves  what  has  happened  to  other  men,  and 
that  examples  take  their  force  from  hence ;  as  well  thofe  which 
hiftory,  as  thofe  which  experience,  offers  to  our  reflection. 
What  we  do  not  believe  to  have  happened  therefore,  we  fhall 
not  thus  apply  :  and  lor  want  of  the  fame  application,  fuch 
examples  will  not  have  the  fame  effedl.  .  Antient  hiftory,  fuch 
antient  hiftory  as  I  have  defcribed,  is  quite  unfit  theretore  in 
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this  refpedt  to  anfwer  the  ends  that  every  rcafonable  man 
fhould  propofe  to  himfelf  in  this  ftudy  ;  becaufe  fuch  antient 
hiftory  will  never  gain  fufEcient  credit  with  any  reafonable 
man.  A  tale  well  told,  of  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well 
wrought  up,  may  have  a  momentary  effedl  upon  the  mind, 
by  heating  the  imagination,  furprizing  the  judgment,  and 
affecting  ftrongly  the  pafTions.  The  Athenians  arc  faid  to 
have  been  tranfported  into  a  kind  of  martial  phrenzy  by  the 
reprefentation  of  a  tragedy  of  ^Eschylus,  and  to  have  march- 
ed under  this  influence  from  the  theatre  to  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon. Thefe  momentary  impreffions  might  be  manao-ed,, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  contribute  a  little, 
by  frequent  repetitions  of  them,  towards  maintaining  a  kind 
of  habitual  contempt  of  folly,  deteftation  of  vice,  and  admi- 
ration of  virtue  in  well-policed  commonwealths.  But  then 
thefe  impreffions  cannot  be  made,  nor  this  little  effed  be 
wrought,  unlefs  the  fiibles  bear  an  appearance  of  truth. 
When  they  bear  this  appearance,  reafon  connives  at  the  in- 
nocent fraud  of  imagination  ;  reafon  difpenfes,  in  favor  of 
probability,  with  thofe  flrid  rules  of  criticifm  that  The  has 
eftablifhed  to  try  the  truth  of  fa<5l :  but,  after  all,  fhe  re- 
ceives thefe  fables  as  fables  ;  and  as  fuch  only  fhe  permits 
imagination  to  make  the  moft  of  them.  If  they  pretended 
to  be  hiftory,  they  would  be  foon  fubjecied  to  another  and 
more  fevere  examination.  V/hat  may  have  happened,  is  the 
matter  of  an  ingenious  fable  :  what  has  happened,  is  that  of 
an  authentic  hiftory  :  the  impreffions  which  one  or  the  other 
makes  are  in  proportion.  When  imagination  grows  lav/lefs 
and  wild,  rambles  out  of  the  precinds  of  nature,  and  tells  of 
heroes  and  giants,  fairies  and  enchanters,  of  events  and  of 
phgenomena  repugnant  to  univerfal  experience,  to  our  clear- 
eff  and  moft  diftincl  ideas,  and  to  all  the  known  laws^of  na- 
ture, reafon  does  not  connive  a  moment ;  but,  far  from  re- 
ceiving fuch  narrations  as  hiftorical,  fhe  rejects  them  as  un- 
worthy 
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worthy  to  be  placed  even  among  the  fabulous.  Such  narra- 
tions therefore  cannot  make  the  flighteft  momentary  impref- 
fions  on  a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  void  of  fuper- 
ilition.  Impofed  by  authority,  and  alTifted  by  artifice,  the 
delufion  hardly  prevails  over  common  fenfe;  blind  ignorance 
almoft  fees,  and  rafli  fuperflition  hefitates :  nothing  lefs  than 
cnthufiafm  and  phrenfy  can  give  credit  to  fuch  hiftories, 
or  apply  fuch  examples.  Don  Quixote  believed  j  but  even 
S.wcHo  doubted. 

What  I  have  faid  will  not  be  much  controverted  by  any 
man  who  has  read  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  has  examined  our 
nntient  traditions  without  prepofTefHon.  The  truth  is,  the 
p;incipal  difference  betivecn  them  feems  to  be  this.  In 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  we  have  a  thread  ot  abfui'dities  that  are 
invented  without  any  regard  to  probability,  and  that  lay 
no  claim  to  belief :  antient  traditions  are  an  heap  of  fables, 
under  which  fome  particular  truths,  infcrutable,  and  there- 
fore ufelefs  to  mankind,  may  lie  concealed  ;  which  have  a 
jufl:  pretence  to  nothing  more,  and  yet  impofe  themfelves 
upon  us,  and  become,  under  the  venerable  name  of  antient 
hiftory,  the  foundations  of  modern  fables,  the  materials 
with  which  fo  many  fyflems  of  fancy  have  been  eredled. 

But  now,  as  men  are  apt  to  carry  their  judgments  into 
extremes,  there  are  fome  that  will  be  ready  to  infift  that  all 
hiftory  is  fabulous,  and  that  the  very  beft  is  nothing  better 
than  a  probable  tale,  artfully  contrived,  and  plaufibly  told, 
wherein  truth  and  falfhood  are  indiftinguifhabiy  blended  to- 
gether. All  the  inftances,  and  all  the  common-place  argu- 
ments, that  Bayle  and  others  have  employed  to  eftablifh  this 
fort  of  Pyrrhonifm,  will  be  quoted  :  and  from  thence  it  will 
be  concluded,  that  if  the  pretended  hiftories  of  the  firft  ages, 
7  and 
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and  of  the  originals  of  nations,  be  too  improbable  and  too  ill 
vouched  to  procure  any  degree  of  belief,  thofe  hiftories  that 
have  been  writ  later,  that  carry  a  greater  air  of  probability, 
and  that  boaft  even  cotemporary  authority,  are  at  leaft  infuffi- 
cient  to  gain  that  degree  of  firm  belief,  which  is  neceffary  to 
render  the  ftudy  of  them  ufeful  to  mankind.  But  here  that 
happens  which  often  happens :  the  premifes  are  true,  and  the 
conclufion  is  falfe  ;  becaufe  a  general  axiom  is  eftablifhcd  pre- 
carioufly  on  a  certain  number  of  partial  obfervations.  This 
matter  is  of  confcqucnce  ;  for  it  tends  to  afcertain  the  degrees 
of  aiTent  that  we  may  give  to  hiftory. 

I  AGREE  then  that  hiftory  has  been  purpofely  and  fyftema- 
tically  falfiiied  in  all  ages,  and  that  partiality  and  prejudice 
have  occafioned  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  errors  even  in 
the  beft.  Let  me  fay  without  offence,  my  lord,  fince  I  mav 
fay  it  with  truth  and  am  able  to  prove  it,  that  eccleliaftical 
authority  has  led  the  way  to  this  corruption  in  all  ages,  and  all 
religions.  How  monftrous  were  the  abfurdities  that  the  priefl:- 
hood  impofcd  on  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  mankind 
in  the  Pagan  world,  concerning  the  originals  of  religions  and 
governments,  their  inftitutions  and  rites,  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  ?  What  opportunities  had  they  for  fuch  impoiitions, 
v/hilft  the  keeping  the  records  and  colledting  the  tradi- 
tions was  in  fo  many  nations  the  peculiar  office  of  this 
order  of  men?  A  c-uftom  highly  extolled  by  Josephus, 
but  plainly  liable  to  the  groflell  frauds,  and  even  a  temp- 
tation to  them.  If  the  foundations  of  Judaii'm  and  Chrif- 
tianity  have  been  laid  in  truth,  yet  what  numberlefs  fables 
have  been  invented  to  raife,  to  embellifh,  and  to  fupport  thefe 
llrudlures,  according  to  the  intercft  and  tafte  of  the  feveral  ar- 
chite&s  ?  That  the  Jews  have  been  guilty  of  this  will  be  al- 
lowed :   and,  to  the  fhame  of  chriliians,  if  not  of  chriftianity, 
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the  fathers  of  one  church  have  no  right  to  throw  the  firft 
ftone  at  the  fathers  of  the  other.  Deliberate  fyftematical  lying 
has  been  pradifed  and  encouraged  from  age  to  age  ;  and 
among  all  the  pious  frauds  that  have  been  employed  to  main- 
tain a  reverence  and  zeal  for  their  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men,  this  abufe  of  hiftory  has  been  one  of  the  principal  and 
moR  fuccefsful  :  an  evident  and  experimental  proof,  by  the 
way,,  of  what  I  have  infifted  upon  fo  much,  the  aptitude 
and  natural  tendency  of  hiftory  to  form  our  opinions,  and  to. 
fettle  our  habits.  This  righteous  expedient  was  in  fo  much 
ufe  and  repute  in  the  Greek  church,  that  one  MtTaphrastus 
wrote  a  treatife  on  the  art  of  compoiing  holy  romances : 
the  faft,  if  I  remember  right,  is  cited  by  Baillet,  in  his 
book  of  the  lives  of  the  faints.  He  and  other  learned  men  of 
the  Roman  church  have  thought  it  of  fervice  to  their  caufe,Iince 
the  refurre6lion  of  letters,  to  dete6l  fome  impoftures,  and  to 
depofe,  or  to  unniche,  according  to  the  French  expreilion, 
now  and  then  a  reputed  faint ;  but  they  feem  in  doing  this  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  fort  of  compoiition  :  they  give  up  fome 
fables  that  they  may  defend  others  with  greater  advantage,  and 
they  make  truth  ferve  as  a  ftalking-horfe  to  error.  The  fame 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  the  Eaftern  church,  prevailed  in  the 
Weftern,  and  prevails  ftilL  A  ftrong  proof  of  it  appeared 
lately  in  the  country  where  I  am.  A  fudden  fury  of  devo- 
tion feized  the  people  of  Paris  for  a  little  prieft  *,  undiftin- 
guifhed  during  his  life,  and  dubbed  a  faint  by  the  Janfenifts 
after  his  death.  Had  the  firft  minifter  been  a  Janlenift,  the 
faint  had  been  a  faint  ftill.  All  France  had  kept  hi&feftival  : 
and  fince  there  are  thoufands  of  eye-witnefl'es  ready  to  atteft: 
the  truth  of  all  the  miracles  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  at 
his  tomb,  notwithftanding  the  difcouragement  which  thefe 

*  The  Abbe  Paris. 
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zealots  have  met  with  from  the  government ;   we  may  aiTure 
ourfelves,  that  thefe  filly  impoftures  would  have  been  tranf-      ^ 
mitted  in  all  the  folemn  pomp  of  hiftory,  from  the  knaves  of     '    ii/^<^, 
this  age  to  the  fools  of  the  next. 

This  lying  fpirit  has  gone  forth  from  ecclefiaftical  to  other 
hiftorians  :  and  I  might  fill  many  pages  with  inftances  of  ex- 
travagant fables  that  have  been  invented  in  feveral  nations,  to 
celebrate  their  antiquity,  to  ennoble  their  originals,  and  to 
make  them  appear  illuftrious  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  war.  When  the  brain  is  well  heated,  and  devotion 
or  vanity,  the  femblance  of  virtue  or  real  vice,  and,  above 
all,  difputes  and  contefts,  have  infpired  that  complication  of 
paiHons  we  term  zeal,  the  ejffedts  are  much  the  fame,  and  hif- 
tory becomes  very  often  a  lying  panegyric  or  a  lying  fatire ; 
for  different  nations,  or  different  parties  in  the  fame  nation, 
belie  one  another  without  any  refped:  for  truth,  as  they  mur- 
der one  another  without  any  regard  to  right  or  fenfe  of  hu- 
manity. Religious  zeal  may  boaft  this  horrid  advantage  over 
civil  zeal,  that  the  effects  of  it  have  been  more  fanguinary, 
and  the  malice  more  unrelenting.  In  another  refpedl  they  are 
more  alike,  and  keep  a  nearer  proportion  :  different  religions 
have  not  been  quite  lo  barbarous  to  one  another  as  fedls  of  the 
fame  religion ;  and,  in  like  manner,  nation  has  had  better 
quarter  from  nation,  than  party  from  party.  But,  in  all  thefe 
controverfies,  men  have  pufhed  their  rage  beyond  their  own 
and  their  adverfaries  lives  :  they  have  endeavored  to  interefl 
poflerity  in  their  quarrels,  and  by  rendering  hiftory  fubfervi- 
ent  to  this  wicked  purpofe,  they  have  done  their  utmoft  to 
perpetuate  fcandal,  and  to  immortalife  their  animofity.  The 
Heathen  taxed  the  Jews  even  with  idolatry  ;  the  Jews  joined 
with  the  Heathen  to  render  chriftianity  odious:  butthe  church, 
who  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons  during  thefe  contefts,  has 
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had  this  further  triumph  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  feveral 
{eSiS  that  have  arifen  within  her  own  pale  :  the  works  ot  thofe 
who  have  writ  againft  her  have  been  deftroyed  ;  and  what- 
ever (he  advanced,  to  juftify  herfelf  and  to  defame  her  ad- 
verfaries,  is  preferved  in  her  annals,  and  the  vv^ritings  of  her 
dodors. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  hiftory,  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
has  been  always  committed  to  the  moft  famous  champions, 
and  greatefl:  faints  of  each  church  ;  and,  if  I  was  not  more 
afraid  of  tiring,  than  of  fcandaliling  your  lordihip,  I  could 
quote  to  you  examples  of  modern  churchmen  who  have  en- 
deavored to  juftify  loul  language  by  the  New  teftament,  and 
cruelty  by  the  Old  :  nay,  what  is  execrable  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  what  ftrikes  horror  into  every  mind  that  entertains 
due  fentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being,  God  himfelf  has  been 
cited  for  rallying  and  infulting  Adam  after  his  fall.  In  other 
cafes^  this  charge  belongs  to  the  pedants  of  every  nation,  and 
the  tools  of  every  party.  What  accufations  of  idolatry  and 
fuperftition  have  not  been  brought,  and  aggravated  againft  the 
Mahometans  }  Thofe  wretched  Chriftians  who  returned  from 
thofe  wars,  fo  improperly  called  the  holy  wars,  rumored 
thefe  ftories  about  the  Weft  :  and  you  may  find,  in  fome  of 
the  old  chroniclers  and  romance  writers,  as  well  as  poets,  the 
Saracens  called  Paynims ;  tho'  furely  they  were  much  further 
off  from  any  fufpicion  of  polytheifm,  than  thofe  who  called 
them  by  that  name.  When  Mahomet  the  fecond  took  Con- 
ftantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Mahometans  began 
to  be  a  little  better,  and  but  a  little  better  known,  than  they 
had  been  before,  to  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  But  their  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  was  ftrangely 
mifreprefented  by  the  Greek  refugees  that  fled  from  the  Turks : 
and  the  terror  and  hatred  which  this  people  h^d  infpired  by 
3  the 
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the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  and  by  their  ferocity,  made 
all  thefe  mifreprefcntations  univerfally  pafs  for  truths.  Many 
fuch  inllances  may  be  collected  from  Maraccio's  refutation  ot 
the  koran,  and  Relandus  has  publifhed  a  very  valuable  trea- 
tife  on  purpofe  to  refute  thefe  calumnies,  and  tojuftify  the 
Ivlahometans.  Does  not  this  example  incline  your  lordfhip  to 
think,  that  the  Heathens,  and  the  Arians,  and  other  heretics, 
would  not  appear  quite  lo  abfurd  in  their  opinions,  nor  fo  abo- 
minable in  their  pra6licc,  as  the  orthodox  Chriflians  have  re- 
prefented  them  ;  if  fome  Relandus  could  arife,  with  the 
materials  neceffary  to  their  juftification  in  his  hands  ?  He  who 
refledis  on  the  circumftances  that  attended  letters,  from  the 
time  when  Const  antine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  characters  of 
emperor  and  fovereign  pontiff  in  himfelf  when  he  became 
Chriftian,  as  they  were  united  in  him  and  all  the  other  em- 
perors in  the  Pagan  fyftem  of  government,  gave  fo  much  in- 
dependent wealth  and  power  to  the  clergy,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  fo  much  more  :  he  who  carries  thefe  refle6tions  on. 
through  all  the  latter  empire,  and  through  thofe  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  fay  which  was 
greateft,  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  or  the  fervility  of  the  laity : 
he  whoconfiders  the  extreme  feverity,  for  inftance  of  the  laws 
made  by  Thf.odosius  in  order  to  ftifle  every  writing  that  the 
orthodox  clergy,  that  is,  the  clergy  then  in  fafhion.  difiiked  ; 
or  the  charadler  and  influence  of  fuch  a  prieft  as  Gregory 
called  the  great,  who  proclaimed  war  to  all  heathen  learning 
in  order  to  promote  Chriftian  verity  ;  and  flattered  Brune- 
HAULT,  and  abetted  Phocas  :  he  who  conflders  all  thefe  things, 
I  fay,  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  reafons,  why  hiftory, 
both  that  which  was  writ  before,  and  a  great  part  of  that 
which  has  been  writ  flnce  the  chriftian  sera,  is  come  to  us 
fo  imperfed:  and  fo  corrupt.. 

When. 
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When  the  imperfediion  is  due  to  a  total  want  of  memorials, 
either  becaufe  none  were  originally  written,  or  becaufe  they 
have  been  loft  bydevaftations  of  countries,  extirpations  of  peo- 
ple, and  other  accidents  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  ;  or  becaufe 
zeal,  malice,  and  policy  have  joined  their  endeavors  to  deftroy 
them  purpofely  ;  we  muft  be  content  to  remain  in  our  igno- 
rance, and  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that.  Secure  from  be- 
ing deceived,  I  can  fubmit  to  be  uninformed.  But  when  there 
is  not  a  total  want  of  memorials,  when  fome  have  been  loft 
or  deftroyed,  and  others  have  been  preferved  and  propagated, 
then  we  are  in  dangrer  of  being  deceived  :  and  therefore  he 
muft  be  very  implicit  indeed  who  receives  for  true  the  hiftory  of 
any  religion  or  nation,  and  much  more  that  of  any  {eO:  or 
party,  without  having  the  means  ot  confronting  it  with  fome 
other  hiftory.  A  reafonable  man  will  not  be  thus  implicit. 
He  will  not  eftablifh  the  truth  of  hiftory  on  Single,  but  on 
concurrent  teftimony.  If  there  be  none  fuch,  he  will  doubt 
abfolutely  ;  if  there  be  a  little  fuch,  he  will  proportion  his  af- 
fent  or  diffent  accordingly.  A  fmall  gleam  of  light,  borrowed 
from  foreign  anecdotes,  ferves  often  to  difcover  a  whole  fyftem 
of  falfliood  :  and  even  they  who  corrupt  hiftory  frequently  be- 
tray themfelves  by  their  ignorance  or  inadvertency.  Examples 
whereof  I  could  eaftly  produce.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  in 
all  thele  cafes  we  cannot  be  deceived  effentially,  unlefs  we 
pleafe  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  eftablifti  Pyrho- 
nifm,  that  we  may  avoid  the  ridicule  of  credulity. 

In  all  other  cafes,  there  is  lefs  reafon  ftill  to  do  fo  ;  for 
when  hiftories  and  hiftorical  memorials  abound,  even  thofe 
that  are  falfe  ferve  to  the  difcovery  of  the  truth.  In- 
fpired  by  different  paflions,  and  contrived  for  oppoftte  pur- 
pofes,  they  contradidl ;  and  contradidling,  they  convi6t  one 
another.  Criticifm  feparates  the  ore  from  the  drofs,  and  ex- 
5  trads 
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frads  from  various  authors  a  feries  of  true  hiflory,  wliich  could 
not  have  been  found  entire  in  any  one  of  them,  and  will  com- 
mand our  affent,  when  it  is  formed  with  judgment,   and  re- 
prefented  with  candor.      If  this  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been 
done  fometimcs,  with  the  help  of  authors  who  writ  on  pur- 
pofe  to  deceive  ;  how  much  more  eafily,  and  more  eftccftually 
may  it  be  done,    with   the  help  of  thofe  who  paid  a  greater 
regard  to  truth  ?    In  a  multitude  of  writers  there  will  be  al- 
ways fome,    either  incapable  of  grofs  prevarication  from  the 
fear  of  being  difcovered,  and  of  acquiring  infamy  whilft  they 
feek  for  fame  ;    or  elfe  attached  to  truth  upon  a  nobler  and 
furer  principle.   It  is  certain  that  thefe,  even  the  Jaft  of  them, 
are  fallible.     Bribed  by  fome  pafTicn  or  other,  the  former  may 
venture  now  and  then  to  propagate  a  falfhood,  or  to  difguife 
a  truth  ;  like  the  painter  that  drew  in  profile,  as  Luciatj.  fays, 
the  pi^fure  of  a  prince  that  had  but  one  eye.      Montagne 
objects  to  the  memorials  of  Du  Bellay,  that  tho'  the  grofs  of 
the  fadfs  be  truly  related,  yet  thefe  authors  turned  every  thing 
they  mentioned  to  the  advantage  of  their  mafter,   and  men- 
tioned nothing  which  could  not  be  fo  turned.      The  old  fel- 
low's words  are  worth  quoting. De  contourner  le  juge- 

*^'  ment  des  evenemens  fouvent  contre  raifon  a  notre  avantagc, 
"  &  d'obmettre  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  chatouilleux  en  la  vie 
*'  de  leur  maiflre,  ils  en  font  meftier."  Thefe,  and  fuch  as- 
thefe,  deviate  occaiionally  and  voluntarily  from  truth  ;  but 
even  they  who  are  attached  to  it  the  moft  religioufly  may  Aide 
fometimes  into  involuntary  error.  In  matters  of  hiftory  we 
prefer  very  juftly  cotemporary  authority  ;  and  yet  cotempo- 
rary  authors  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  warped  from  the  ftraight 
rule  of  truth,  in  writing  on  fubjedls  which  have  affecfed  them 
ftrongly,  "  et  quorum  pars  magna  fuerunt."  I  am  fo  per- 
fuaded  of  this  from  what  I  have  felt  in  myfelf,  and  obferved 
in  others,  that  if  life  and  health  enough  fall  to  my  Ihare,  and 

I.  am, 
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I  am  able  to  finifli  what  I  meditate,  a  kind  of  hiftory,  from  the 
late  queen' s  acceflion  to  the  throne,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there 
will  be  no  materials  that  I  fhall  examine  more  fcrupuloufly  and 
feverely,  than  thofe  of  the  time  when  the  events  to  be  fpoken 
of  were  in  tranfadion.      But   tho'  the   writers   of  thefe  tow 
forts,  both  of  whom  pay  as  much  regard  to  truth  as  the  va- 
rious infirmities  of  our  nature  admits,   are  fallible  ;   yet  this 
fallibility  will  not  be  fufficient  to  give  color  to  Pyrrhonifm. 
Where  their  fincerity  as  to  fad  is  doubtful,  we  flrike  out  truth 
by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts :   as  we  ftrike  out 
fparks  of  fire  by  the  collifion  of  flints  and  fteel.     Where  their 
judgments  are  fufpicious  of  partiality,  we  may  judge  lor  our- 
felves ;   or  adopt  their  judgments,  after  weighing  them  with 
certain  grains  of  allowance.      A  little  natural  fagacity  will 
proportion   thefe  grains  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
flances  of  the  authors,   or  their  general  characters  ;   for  even 
thefe  influence.     Thus  Montagne  pretends,  but  he  exagge- 
rates a  little,   that   Guicciardin   no  where  afcribes  any  one 
a6lion  to  a  virtuous,   but  every  one   to  a  vicious  principle. 
Something  like  this  has  been  reproached  to  Tacitus  :   and, 
notwithftanding  all  the  fprightly  loofe  obfervations  of  Mon- 
tagne in  one   of  his  efl'ays,   where  he  labors  to  prove  the 
contrary,  read  Plutarch's  comparifons  in  what  language  you 
pleafe,    I  am  of  Bgdin's  mind,   you  will  perceive  they  were 
made  by  a  Greek.      In  fliort,  my  lord,    the  favorable  oppor- 
tunities of  corrupting  hiftory  have  been  often  interrupted,  and 
are  now  over  in  fo  many  countries,  that  truth  penetrates  even 
■into  thofe  where  lying  continues  flill  to  be  part  of  the  po- 
licy ecclefiaftical  and  civil  ;   or  where,  to  fay  the  beft  we  can 
fay,   truth   is  never  fufi-ered  to  appear,    till  fhe   has   paffed 
through  hands,  out  of  which  flie  feldom  returns  entire  and 
undefiled. 

V 

But 
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But  it  is  time  I  fliould  conclude  this  head,  under  which  I 
h.ivc  touched  fome  of  thofc  reafons  that  fhevv  the  folly  of  en- 
deavoring to  eftablifh  univerfal  Pyrrhonifm  in  matters  of  hif- 
tory,    bccaufe  there  are  few  hiftories  without  fome  lies,    and 
none  without  fome  miftakes  ;    and  that  prove  the  body  of 
hiftory  which  we  poffefs,   lince  ancient  memorials  have  been 
fo  critically  examined,    and  modern  memorials  have  been  fo 
multiplied,  to  contain  in  it  fuch  a  probable  feries  of  events, 
eaiily  diftinguifhable  from  the  improbable,  as  force  the  affent 
of  every  man  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  and  are  therefore  lufhcient 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  fludy  of  hiflory.      I  might 
have  appealed  perhaps,   without  entering  into  the  argument 
at  all,  to  any  man  of  candor,  whether  his  doubts  concerning 
the  truth  of  hiftory  have  hindered  him  from  applying  the  ex- 
amples he  has  met  with  in  it,  and  from  judging  of  the  prefent, 
and  fometimes  of  the  future,  by  the  part?   Whether  he  has  noC 
been  touched  with  reverence  and  admiration,  at  the  virtue 
and  wifdom  of  fome  men,  and  of  fome  ages  ;  and  whether  he 
has  not  felt  indignation  and  contempt  for  others  ?    Whether 
Epaminondas    or  Phocion,    for  inftance,    the  Decii,    or  the 
SciPios,  have  not  raifed  in  his  mind  a  flame  of  public  fpirit, 
and  private  virtue  ?   and  whether  he  has  not  fhuddered  with 
horror  at  the  profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  at  the  trea- 
chery of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  and  at  the  confummate 
cruelty  of  an  infant  king  ?    *'  Quis  non  contra  Marii  arma, 
"  et   contra  Syll^    profcriptionem  concitatur  ?     Quis  non 
"   Theodoto,    et  Achilla,   et  ipfi  puero,    non  puerile  aufo 
"   facinus,  infeftus  eft  ?"   If  all  this  be  a  digreilion  therefore, 
your  lordfhip  will  be  fo  good  as  to  excufe  it. 

II.  What  has  been  laid  concerning  the  multiplicity  of 
hiftories,  and  of  hiftorical  memorials,  wherewith  our  libraries 
abound  fince  the  relurrection  of  letters  happened,  and  the  art 
of  printing  began,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  general  rule,, 
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that  ought  to  be  obferved  by  every  man  who  intends  to  make 
a  Feal  improvement,  and  to  become  wifer  as  well  as  better, 
by  the  fludy  of  hiftory.  I  hinted  at  this  rule  in  a  former 
letter,  where  I  faid  that  we  fhould  neither  grope  in  the  dark, 
nor  wander  in  the  light.  Hiftory  muft  have  a  certain  degree 
of  probability,  and  authenticity,  or  the  examples  we  find  in 
it  will  not  carry  a  force  fufficient  to  make  due  impreffions 
on  our  minds,  nor  to  illuftrate  nor  to  ftrengthen  the  precepts 
ot  philofophy  and  the  rules  of  good  policy.  But  befides,  when 
hiftories  have  this  neceffary  authenticity  and  probability, 
there  is  much  difcernment  to  be  employed  in  the  choice  and 
the  ufe  we  make  of  them.  Som^'are  to  be  read,  fome  are 
to  be  ftudied  ;  and  fome  may  be  negledled  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Some  are  the  pro- 
per obje6ls  of  one  man's  curiofity,  fome  of  another's,  and 
fome  of  all  men's  ;  but  all  hiftory  is  not  an  objedl  of  curio- 
fity for  any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and  ab- 
furdly  makes  it  fo,  indulges  a  fort  of  canine  appetite  :  the 
curiofity  of  one,  like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ra- 
venoufty  and  without  diftindlion  whatever  falls  in  it's  way  ; 
but  neither  of  them  digefts.  They  heap  crudity  upon  cru- 
dity, and  nourifh  and  improve  nothing  but  their  diftemper. 
Some  fuch  chara6lers  1  have  known,  tho'  it  is  not  the  moft 
common  extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of 
them  I  knew  in  this  country.  He  joined,  to  a  more  than 
athletic  ftrength  of  body,  a  prodigious  memory  j  and  to  both 
a  prodigious  induftry.  He  had  read  almoft  conftantly  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  for  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ; 
and  had  heaped  together  as  much  learning  as  could  be 
crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  courfe  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  I  confulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener  ;  for  I 
found  this  mafs  ot  learning  of  as  little  ufe  to  me  as  to  the 
owner,  v"^]  he  man  was  communicative  enough  ;  but  nothing 
was  diftind  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwife  ?  he 
5  had 
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Iiad  never  fpared  time  to  think,  all  was  employed  in  read- 
ing. His  reafon  had  not  the  merit  of  common  mechanifm. 
When  you  prefs  a  watch  or  pull  a  clock,  they  anfwer  your 
queftion  with  precision  ;  for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of 
the  day,  and  tell  you  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  you  dcfire 
to  know.  But  when  you  afked  this  man  a  qucftion,  he  over- 
whelmed you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  feVeral  terms  or 
words  of  your  queftion  recalled  to  his  memory  :  and  if  he 
omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  queftion  fhould  have  led  him  and  confined  him. 
To  alk  him  a  queftion,  was  to  wind  up  a  fpring  in  his  me- 
mory, that  rattled  on  with  vaft  rapidity,  and  confufed  noife, 
till  the  force  of  it  was  fpent:  and  you  went  away  with  all  the 
noife  in  your  ears,  ftunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left  him 
that  I  was  not  ready  to  fay  to  him,  <'  Dieu  vous  faffe  la  grace 
*'  de  devenir  moins  favant!"  a  wifti  that  La  Mothe  l.e  Vayer 
mentions  upon  fome  occafton  or  other,  and  that  he  would 
have  done  well  to  have  applied  to  himfelf  upon  many. 

H'i  who  reads  with  difcernment  and  choice,  will  acquire 
lefs  learning,  but  more  knowledge  :  and  as  this  knowledge 
is  coUedled  with  defign,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  me- 
thod, it  will  be  at  all  times  of  immediate  and  ready  ufe  to 
himfelf  and  others. 

Thus  ufeful  arms  in  magazines  we  place,. 

All  rang'd  in  order  ;    and  difpos'd  with  grace  r 

Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  pleafe  ; 

But  to  be  found,   when  need  requires,  with  eafe. 

You  remember  the  verfes,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Effay  on 
Criticifm,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almoft ;  but 
is  fuch  a  monument  of  good  {Qn.{c  and  poetry  as  no  othei;, 
that  I  know,  has  raifed  in  his  riper  years  ► 
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He  who  reads  without  this  difcernment  and  choice,  and, 
like  Bodin's  pupil,  refolves  to  read  all,  will  not  have  time, 
no  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  any  thing  elfe.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  read  ;  nor 
to  ad:,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  af- 
femble  materialswith  much  pains,  and  purchafe  them  at  much 
exoence,  and  have  neither  leifure  nor  fkill  to  frame  them  into 

J,  ^ 

proper  fcantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  ufe.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  fhould  he  hufband  his  time,  or  learn  architedlure  ?  he 
has  no  defign  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpofe  all  thefe 
quarries  of  flone,  all  thefe  mountains  of  fand  and  lime,  all 
thefe  forefts  of  oak  and  deal?  "  Magno  impendio  temporum, 
"  magna  alienarum  aurium  moleftia,  laudatio  hcec  conftat, 
"  O  hominem  literatum!  Simushoc  titulo  rufticiore  content!, 
*'  O  virum  bonum!"  We  may  add,  and  Seneca  might  have 
added  in  his  own  ftile,  and  according  to  the  manners  and  cha- 
ra6lers  of  his  own  age,  another  title  as  ruftic,  and  as  little  in 
fafliion,  "  O  virum  fapientia  fua  fimplicem,  et  fimplicitate  fua 
"  fapientem  ?  O  virum  utilem  libi,  fuis,  reipublicK,  et  hu- 
"  mano  generi !"  I  have  faid  perhaps  already,  but  no  mat- 
ter, it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  the  drift  of  all  phi- 
lofophy,  and  of  all  political  fpeculations,  ought  to  be  the 
making  us  better  men,  and  better  citizens.  Thofe  fludies, 
which  have  no  intention  towards  improving  our  morS^l  cha- 
racters, have  no  pretence  to  be  ftiled  philofophical.  "  Quis 
"  eft  enim,"  fays  Tully  in  his  Offices,  "  qui  nullis  officii 
"  prsceptis,  tradendis,  philolophum  fe  audeat  dicere  ?" 
Whatever  political  fpeculations,  inftead  of  preparing  us  to 
be  ufeful  to  fociety,  and  to  promote  the  happineis  of  man- 
kind, are  only  fyftems  for  gratifying  private  ambition,  and 
promoting  private  interefts  at  the  public  expence  ;  all  fuch, 
I  fay,  deferve  to  be  burnt,  and  the  authors  of  them  to, 
ftarve,   like  Machiavel,   in  a  jail. 

OF 
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LETTER       V. 


I.  The  great  ufe  of  hiftory,  properly  fo  called,  as  diftinguifli-^ 
ed  from  the  writings  of  mere  annalifts  and  antiquaries. 

II.  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

III.  Some  idea  of  a  complete  hiftory. 

IV.  Further  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  this  ftudy,  and  the 
regulation  of  it  according  to  the  different  profelTions,  and 
fituations  of  men  :  above  all,  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it  (i)' 
by  divines,  and  (2)  by  thofe  who  are  called  to  the  fervice 
of  their  country. 

I  Remember  my  laft  letter  ended  abruptly,  and  a  long  in- 
terval has  lince  paffed :  fo  that  the  thread  I  had  then  fpun 
has  flipt  from  me.  I  will  try  to  recover  it,  and  to  purfue  the 
tafk  your  lordfliip  has  obliged  me  to  continue.  Befides  the 
pleafure  of  obeying  your  orders,  it  is  likewife  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  myfeif,  to  recoiled:  my  thoughts,  and  refume  a  ftudy 
in  which  I  was  convcrfant  formerly.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  faying  of  Solon  reported  by  Plato,  tho' 

cenfured 
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cenfured  by  him,  impertinently  enough  in  one  of  his  wild 
books  of  laws.  —  *'  Ailidue  addifcens,  ad  fenium  venio." 
The  truth  is,  the  moft  knowino;  man,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
longeft  lite,  will  have  always  much  to  learn,  and  the  wifefi: 
and  belt  much  to  improve.  This  rule  will  hold  in  the 
knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  acquired  by  the  ftudy  of 
hi  (lory  :  and  therefore  even  he  who  has  gone  to  this  fchool 
in  his  youth,  fhould  not  negled:  it  in  his  age.  "  I  read  in 
"  Livy,"  fays  Montagne,  "  v/hat  another  man  does  not: 
"  and  Plutarch  read  there  what  I  do  not."  Juft  fo  the 
fame  man  may  read  at  fifty  what  he  did  not  read  in  the  fame 
book  31  five  and  twenty  :  at  leaft  I  have  found  it  fo,  by  my 
own  experience,   on  many  occafions. 

By  comparing,  in  this  fiudy,  the  experience  of  other  men 
and  other  ages  with  our  own,  we  improve  both  r  we  analyfe, 
as  it  were,  philofophy.  We  reduce  all  the  abftracl  fpecula- 
tions  of  ethics,  and  all  the  general  rules  of  human  policy,  to 
their  firft  principles.  With  thefe  advantages  every  man  may, 
tho'  few  men  do,  advance  daily  towards  thofe  ideas,  thofe 
increated  effences  a  Platonift  would  fay,  which  no  human 
creature  can  reach  in  praftice,  but  in  the  neareft  approaches 
to  which  the  perfection  of  our  nature  confifts  ;  becaufe  every 
approach  of  this  kind  renders  a  man  better,  and  wifer,^  for 
himfelf,  for  his  family,  for  the  little  community  of  his  own 
country,  and  for  the  great  community  of  the  world.  Be  not 
furprifed,  my  lord,  at  the  order  in  which  I  place  thefe  objedls. 
Whatever  order  divines  and  moralifts,  who  contemplate  the 
duties  belonging  to  thefe  objeds,  may  place  them  in,  this  is 
the  order  they  hold  in  nature  :  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  we  might  lead  ourfelves  and  others  to  private  virtue, 
more  effedually  by  a  due  obfervation  of  this  order,  than  by 
any  of  thofe  fublime  refinements  that  pervert  it. 

Self- 
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Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake  ; 
As  the  fmalll  pebble  flirs  the  peaceful  lake. 
The  centre  mov'd,   a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds ; 
Another  flill,   and  ftill  another  fpreads  : 
Friend,    parent,   neighbor,   firft  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,   and  next  all  human  race. 

So  Tings  our  friend  Pope,  my  lord,  and  fo  I  believe.  So  I  fhall 
prove  too,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  an  epiftle  I  am  about  to  write  to 
him,  in  order  to  complete  a  fet  that  were  writ  fome  years  ago. 

A  MAN  of  my  age,  who  returns  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
has  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  he  has  little  to  live  :  a  man  of 
your  lordfhip's  age  has  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  he  has  much 
to  do.  For  different  reafons  therefore  the  fame  rules  will 
fuitus.  Neither  of  us  muft  grope  in  thejdark,  neither  of  us 
muft  wander  in  the  light.  I  have  done  the  firft  formerly  a 
good  deal  ;  "  ne  verba  mihi  darentur  ;  ne  aliquid  efle,  in 
"  hac  recondita  antiquitatis  fcientia,  magni  ac  fecreti  boni 
*'  judicaremus."  If  you  take  my  word,  you  will  throw 
none  of  your  time  away  in  the  fame  manner  :  and  I  fhall 
have  the  lefs  regret  for  that  which  I  have  mifpent,  if  I  per- 
fuade  you  to  haften  down  from  the  broken  traditions  of  anti- 
quity, to  the  more  entire  as  well  as  more  authentic  hiftories 
of  ages  more  modern.  In  the  ftudy  of  thefe  we  fhall  find 
many  a  complete  feries  of  events,  preceded  by  a  dedudiion  of 
their  immediate  and  remote  caufes,  related  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  accompanied  with  luch  a  detail  of  circumftances, 
and  characiers,  as  may  tranfport  the  attentive  reader  back 
to  the  very  time,  make  him  a  party  to  the  councils,  and  an 
afior  in  the  whole  fcene  of  affairs.  Such  draughts  as  thefe, 
either  found  in  hiflory  or  extradied  by  our  own  application 
from  it,  and  fuch  alone,  are  truly  ufeful.  Thus  hiftory 
becomes  what  fhe  ought  to  be,  and  what  fhe  has  been  fome-- 

times 
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times  called,  "  magiftra  vit£e,"  the  miftrefs,  like  pliilofophy, 
of  human  life.  If  £he  is  not  this,  Ihe  is  at  befh  "  nuntia 
*'  vetuftatis,"  the  gazette  of  antiquity,  or  a  dry  regifler  of 
ufelefs  anecdotes.  Suetonius  fays  that  Tiberius  ufed  to  en- 
quire of  the  grammarians,  "  qute  mater  Hecubee  ?  quod 
"  Achilles  nomen  inter  virgines  fuilTet  ?  quid  Syrenes  can- 
"  tare  fint  folitas  ?"  Seneca  mentions  certain  Greek  au- 
thors, who  examined  very  accurately  whether  Anacreon 
loved  wine  or  women  beft,  whether  Sappho  was  a  common 
whore,  with  other  points  of  equal  importance  :  and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  a  man,  better  acquainted  than  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  with  the  learned  perfons  of  our  own  country, 
might  find  fome  who  have  difcovered  feveral  anecdotes,  con- 
cerning the  giant  Albion,  concerning  Samothes  the  fon,  or 
Brito  the  grandfon  of  Japhet,  and  concerning  B«.utus  who 
led  a  colony  into  our  ifland  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  as  the 
others  repeopled  it  after  the  deluge.  But  ten  millions  of  fuch 
anecdotes  as  thefe,  tho'  they  were  true  ;  and  complete  au- 
thentic volumes  of  Egyptian  or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or  Latin,, 
of  Gallic  or  Britifh,  of  French  or  Saxon  records,  would  be  of 
no  value  in  my  fenfe,  becaufe  of  no  ufe  towards  our  im- 
provement in  wifdom  and  virtue ;  if  they  contained  no- 
thing rriore  than  dynafties  and  genealogies,  and  a  bare  men- 
tion of  remarkable  events  in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals, 
chronological,  tables,   or  dry  and  meagre  annals.. 

I  SAY  the  fame  of  all  thofe  modern  eompofitions  in  which 
v/e  find  rather  the  heads  of  hiflory,  than  any  thing  that  de- 
ferves  to  be  called  hiftory.  .  Their  authors  are  either  abridgers 
or  compilers.  The  firft  do  neither  honor  to  themfelves, 
nor  good  to  mankind  ;  for  furely  the  abridger  is  in  a  form 
below  the  tranflator;  and  the  book,  at  leaft  the  hiftory,  that 
wants  to 'be  abridged, ^  does  not  deferve.  to   be  read.      They 

have 
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have  done  anciently  a  great  deal  of  hurt  by  fubftituting  many 
a  bad  book  in  the  place  of  a  good  one  ;   and  by  giving  oc- 
cafion  to  men,   who  contented  themfelves  with  extradls  and 
abridgments,  to  ncgled:,   and  thro'  their  negledl,    to  lofe  the 
invaluable  originals :    lor  which  reafon  I  curfe  CoNSTANTiNii 
PoRPHYROGF.NETEs   as   heartily  as  I   do  Gregory.      The  fe- 
cond  are  of  lome  ufe,   as   far  as  they  contribute  to  preferve 
public  a6ls,  and  dates,  and  the  memory  of  great  events.      But 
they  who  are  thus  employed  have  feldoni  the  means  of  know- 
ing thofe  private  palfages   on  which  all  public  tranfaftions 
depend,   and  as  feldom  the  {kill  and  the  talents  neceffary  to 
put  what  they  do  know  well  together  :    they  cannot  fee  the 
working  of  the  mine,    but  their  induftry  collects  the  matter 
that  is  thrown  out.      It  is  the  bulinefs,  or  it  fhould  be  fo,  of 
others  to  feparate  the  pure  ore  from  the  drofs,    to  flamp  it 
into  coin,   and  to  enrich,   not  encumber  mankind.      When 
there  are  none  fufficient  to  this  talk,   there  may  be  antiqua- 
ries,  and  there  may  be  journalifts  or  annalifts,    but  there  are 
no  hiftorians. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  progrefs  that  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  made  towards  hiftory.  The  Romans  had 
journalifts  or  annalifts  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  ftate. 
In  the  fixth  century,  or  very  near  it  at  fooneft,  they  began  to 
have  antiquaries,  and  fome  attempts  were  made  towards  writ- 
ing of  hiftory.  I  call  thele  firft  hiftorical  produdlions  at- 
tempts only  or  eflays :  and  they  were  no  more,  neither  among 
the  Romans,  nor  among  the  Greeks.  '*  Greeci  ipfi  fic  initio 
"  fcriptitarunt  ut  nofter  Cato,  ut  Pictor,  ut  Piso."  It 
is  Antony,  not  the  triumvir,  my  lord,  but  his  grandfather 
the  famous  orator,  who  fays  this  in  the  fecond  book  of 
TuLLY  De  oratore  :  he  adds  afterwards,  "  Itaque  qualis  apud 
*'  Gtxcos  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Acusilaus,  aliique 
*'  permulti,    talis    noil:er   Cato,    et    Pictor,    et    Piso."      I 
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know  that  Antony  fpeaks  here  ftridly  of  defed:  of  ftyle  and 
want   of  oratory.      They  were,    "  tantummodo    narratores, 
"  non   exornatores,"   as   he   expreffes   himfelf :   but  as  they 
wanted  ftile  and  fkill  to  write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  an- 
fwer  all  the  ends  of  hiftory,  fo  they  wanted  materials.    Phere- 
CYDES  writ  fomething  about  Iphigenia,   and  the  feftivals  of 
Bacchus.      Hellanicus  was  a  poetical  hiftorian,  and  Acusi- 
LAUs  graved  genealogies  on  plates  of  brafs.      Pictor,  who  is 
called   by  Livy    ''  fcriptorum  antiquiflimus,"   publifhed,    I 
think,  fome  fhort  annals  of  his  own  time.      Neither  he  nor 
Pi  so  could  have  fufficient  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  Rome;. 
nor  Cato,  I  prefume,  even  for  the  antiquities  of  Italy.    The 
Romans,   with  the  other  people  of  that  country,  were  then 
jufi:  rifing  out  of  barbarity,   and  growing   acquainted  with 
letters ;   for  thofe  that  the  Grecian  colonies  might  bring  into 
Sicily,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy,  fpread  little,  or  lafted 
little,   and   made  in  the  whole  no  figure.      And  whatever 
■learning  might  have  florifhed  among  the  ancient  Etrurians, 
which  was  perhaps  at  moft  nothing  better  than  augury,  and 
divination,     and    fuperftitious    rites,    which    were    admired 
and    cultivated   in  ignorant  ages,   even  that  was  almoft  en- 
tirely worn  out  of  memory.      Pedants,    who  would  impofe 
all  the  traditions  of  the  four  firft  ages  of  Rome,  for  authentic 
hiftory,  have  iniifted  much  on  certain  annals,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  very  place  I  have  juft  now  quoted.      "  Ab 
"  initio  rerum   Romanarum,"    fays  the  fame  interlocutor, 
"  ufque    ad   P.    Mucium    pontificem    maximum,    res    om- 
^^   nes  Ungulorum  annorum  mandabat  Uteris  pontifex  maxi- 
*-'   mus,  efferebatque  in  album,  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi, 
"   poteftas  ut  effet  populo  cognofcendi ;  iidemque  etiam  nunc 
*'  annales  maximi  nominantur."      But,  my  lord,  be  pleafed 
to  take  notice,  that  the  very  diflindion  I  make  is  made  here 
between  a  bare  annalift  and  an  hiflorian  :    "  erat  hiftoria  nihil 
"  aliud,"   in  thefe  early  days,    ''  nili  annalium  confedio." 
s  Take 
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Take  notice  likewifc,  by  the  way,  that  Livv,  whofe  particu- 
lar application  it  had  been  to  fearch  into  this  matter,  affirms 
pofitively  that  the  greateft  part  of  all  public  and   private 
monuments,  among  which  he  fpecilies  thefe  very  annals,  had 
been  deftroyed  in  the  fack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls :    and  Plu- 
tarch cites  Clodius   for   the  fame  allertion,    in  the  life  of 
NuMA  PoMPiLius.      Take  notice,   in  the  lafl:  place,    of   that 
which  is  more  immediately  to  our  prefent  purpofe.      Thefe 
annals   could  contain  nothing  more  than  fnort  minutes  or 
memorandums  hung  up  in  a  table  at  the  pontiff's  houie,  like 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  a  billiard-room,    and  much  fuch 
hiftory  as  we  have  in  the  epitomies  prefixed  to  the  books  of 
LrvY  or  of  any  other  hiftorian,  in  lapidary  infcriptions,  or  in 
fpme  modern  almanacs.      Materials  for  hiftory  they  were  no 
doubt,  but  fcanty  and  infufficient ;  fuch  as  thofe  ages  could 
produce  when  writing  and  reading  were  accomplifhments  fo 
uncommon,   that  the  pr^tor  was  direfted  by  law,   "  clavum 
"   pangere,"   to  drive  a  nail  into  the  door  of  a  temple,    that 
the  number  of  years  might  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of 
nails.      Such  in  fhort  as  we  have  in  monkifh  annalifts,    and 
other  ancient  chroniclers  of  nations  now  in  being  :    but  not 
fuch  as  can  entitle  the  authors  of  them  to  be  called  hiftorians, 
nor  can  enable  others  to  write  hiftory  in  that  fulnefs  in  which 
it  muft  be  written  to  become  a  leflon  of  ethics  and  politics. 
The  truth  is,  nations,  like  men,  have  their  infancy  :   and  the 
few  paftages  of  that  time,  which  they  retain,  are  not  fuch  as 
deferved  moft  to  be  remembered  \   but  fuch  as,    being  moft 
proportioned  to  that  age,   made  the  ftrongeft  imprcffions  on 
their  minds.      In  thofe  nations  that  preferve  their  dominion 
long,   and  grow  up  to  manhood,   the  elegant  as  well  as  the 
nccefiary  arts  and  fciences  are  imoroved   to  fome  degree  of 
perfedion  ;   and  hiftory,    that  was  at  iirft  intended   only  to 
record  the  names,  or  perhaps  the  general  characffers  of  fome 
famous  men,  and  to  tranfmit  in  grofs  the  remarkable  events 
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of  every  age  to  pofterity,   is  raifed  to  anfwer  another,   and  a 
npbler  end. 

II.  Thus  it  happened  among  the  Greeks,  but  much  more 
among  the  Romans,  notwithftanding  the  prejudices  in  favor 
of  the  former,  even  among  the  latter.  I  have  fometimes 
thought  that  Virgil  might  have  juftly  afcribed  to  his  country- 
men the  praife  of  vi^riting  hiftory  better,  as  well  as  that  of 
affording  the  nobleft  fubjeds  for  it,  in  thofe  famous  verfes  *> 
where  the  different  excellencies  of  the  two  nations  are  fo 
finely  touched  :  but  he  would  have  weakened  perhaps  by 
lengthening,  and  have  flattened  the  climax.  Open  Hero- 
dotus, you  are  entertained  by  an  agreeable  ftory-teller,  who 
meant  to  entertain,  and  nothing  more.  Read  Thucydides 
or  Xenophqn,  you  are  taught  indeed  as  well  as  entertained: 
and  the  ftatefman  or  the  general,  the  philofopher  or  the 
orator,  fpeaks  to  you  in  every  page.  They  wrote  on  fub- 
je6ls  on  which  they  were  well  informed,  and  they  treated 
them  fully :  they  maintained  the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  vamp  up  old  traditions,  like  the 
writers  of  their  age  and  country,  and  to  be  the  trumpeters  of 
a  lying  antiquity.  The  Cyropasdia  of  Xenophon  may  be 
objetled  perhaps  ;  bijt  if  he  gave  it  for  a  romance,  not  an 
hiftory,  as  he  might  for  aught  we  can  tell,  it  is  out  of  th& 
cafe  :  and  if  he  gave  it  for  an  hiftory,  not  a  romance,  I  fliould. 
prefer  his  authority  to  that  of  Herodotus,  or  any  other,  of 
his  countrymen.  But  however  this  might  be,  and  whatever 
merit  we  may  juftly  afcribe  to  thefe  two  writers,   who  were_ 

*  Excudent  alii  fpirantiui  moUius  sra, 

Credo  equidcm  :  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  j 

Orabunt  cauias  melius  :  coelique  meatus 
■    Dcfcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  lidera  dicent  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  : 

H£E  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacil'que  im.ponere  morem, 

Parcere  fubjedtis,  ec  debellare  fuperbos. 

alrno-l: 
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almoft  finglc  in  their  kind,  and  who  treated  but  fmall  por- 
tions of  hillory  ;  certain  it  is  in  general,  that  the  levity  as 
well  as  loquacity  of  the  Greeks  made  them  incapable  of 
keeping  up  to  the  true  ftandard  of  hiftory  :  and  even  Poly- 
Bius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaffus  muft  bow  to  the  areat 
Roman  authors.  Many  principal  men  of  that  commonwealth 
wrote  memorials  of  their  own  anions  and  their  own  times: 
Sylla,  Cesar,  Labienus,  Pollio,  Augustus,  and  others. 
What  v/riters  of  memorials,  what  compilers  of  the  materia, 
hiftorica  were  thefe  ?  What  genius  was  neceffary  to  iinifh  up 
the  pictures  that  fuch  mafters  had  fl^etched  ?  Rome  afforded 
men  that  were  equal  to  the  tafk.  Let  the  remains,  the  pre- 
cious remains,  of  Sallust,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  wit- 
nefs  this  truth.  When  Tacitus  wrote,  even  the  appearances 
of  virtue  had  been  long  profcribed,  and  tafte  was  grown  cor- 
rupt as  well  as  manners.  Yet  hiftory  preferved  her  integrity 
and  her  luftre.  She  preferved  them  in  the  writings  of  fome 
whom  Tacitus  mentions,  in  none  perhaps  more  than  his. 
own  ;  every  line  of  which  outweighs  whole  pages  of  fuch  a 
rhetor  as  Famianus  Strada.  I  fino;le  him  out  amono-  the 
moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  fooiifh  prefumption  to  ccnfure 
Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf :  and  your  lordOiip 
will  forgive  this  fhort  excurfion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  au- 
thor. 

What  a  fchool  of  private  and  public  virtue  had  been  open- 
ed to  us  at  the  refurreftion  of  learning,  if  the  latter  hiftorians 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  ftrft  of  the  fucceedirig 
monarchy,  had  come  down  to  us  entire  ?  The  few  that  are 
come  down,  tho'  broken  and  imperied:,  compofe  the  bcft  body 
of  hiftory  that  we  have,  nay  the  only  body  of  ancient  hiftory 
that  deferves  to  be  an  objed  of  ftudy..  It  fails  us  indeed  moft 
at  that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where  our  reafonable  cu- 
rioftty  is  raifed  the  higheft.      Livy  employed  five  and  forty. 
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books  to  bring  his  hiftory  down  to  the  end  of  the  iixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  breaking  out  of  the  third  Punic  war  :   but  he 
employed  ninety-five  to  bring  it  down  from  thence  to  the 
death  of  Drusus  ;    that  is,    through  the  courfe  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  years.      Apian,    Dion  Cassius-, 
and  others,   nay  even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but  poOr 
amends  for  what  is  loil  of  Livy.      Among  all  the  adventitious 
helps  by  which  we  endeavor  to  fupply  this  lofs  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  beft  are  thofe  which  we  find  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  the  works  of  Tully.      His  Orations,  particularly,  aftd  his 
Letters,  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  and  inftrudive  reflec- 
tions,  concerning  the  intrigues  and  machinations  that  were 
carried  on  againft  liberty,    from  Catiline's  confpiracy  to 
Cesar's.      The  flate  of  the  government,  the  conftitution  and 
temper  of  the  feveral  parties,   and  the  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  figured  at  that  time  on  the  public  ftage, 
are  to  be  feen  there  in  a  ftronger  and  truer  light  than  they 
would  have  appeared   perhaps  if  he  had  writ  purpofely  on 
this  fubjcct,   and  even  in   thofe  memorials  v/hich  he  fome- 
where    promifes    Atticus   to   write.      "   Excudam  aliquod 
"   Heraclidium  opus,  quod   lateat  in   thefauris  tuis."      He 
v/ould  hardly  have  unmafked  in  fuch  a  work,  as  freely  as  in 
familiar  occafional  letters,  Pompey,  Cato,  Brutus,  nay  him- 
felf ;   the  four  men  of  Rome,  on  whofe  praifes  he  dwelt  with 
the  greateft  complacency.     The  age  in  which  Livy  fiorifhed 
-abounded  with  fuch  materials  as  thefe  :    they  were  freili,  they 
were  authentic  ;   it  was  eafy  to  procure  them,  it  was  fafe  to 
employ  them.      How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing  the 
fecond  part  of  his  defign,we  may  judge  by  his  execution  of  the 
firft :   and,    I  own  to  your  lordihip,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  ex- 
change,  if  it  were  poflible,   what  we  have  of  this  hiilory  for 
what  we  have  not.      Would  you   not  be  glad,    my  lord,   to 
fee,    in  one  ftupendous  draught,   the  whole  progrefs  of  that 
government  from   liberty  to  fervitude  ?   the  whole  feries  of 
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eaufes  and  cffe6ls,  apparent  and  real,  public  and  private  ? 
thofe  which  all  men  faw,  and  all  good  men  lamented  and 
oppofed  at  the  time  ;  and  thofe  which  were  fo  difgiiifed  to 
the  prejudices,  to  the  partialities  of  a  divided  people,  and 
l^ven  to  the  corruption  of  mankind,  that  many  did  not,  and 
that  many  could  pretend  they  did  not,  difcern  them,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  refift  them  ?  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  this  part  of 
the  Roman  ftory  would  be  not  only  more  curious  and  more 
authentic  than  the  former,  but  of  more  immediate  and  more 
important  application  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Britain.  But  it 
is  loft :  the  lofs  is  irreparable,  and  your  lordfliip  will  not 
blame  me  for  deploring  it. 

III.  They  who  fet  up  for  fcepticifm  may  not  regret  the 
lofs  of  fuch  an  hiftory :  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  affert  to  them, 
that  an  hiftory  muft  be  WTit  on  this  plan,  and  muft  aim  at 
leaft  at  thefe  perfe6tions,  or  it  will  anfwer  fufficicntly  none  of 
the  intentions  of  hiftory.  7'hat  it  will  not  anfwer  fufficiently 
the  intention  I  have  infifted  upon  in  thefe  letters,  that  of  in- 
ftrudling  pofterity  by  the  example  of  former  ages,  is  manifeft: 
and  I  think  it  is  as  manifeft,  that  an  hiftory  cannot  be  faid 
even  to  relate  faithfully,  and  inform  us  truly,  that  does  not 
relate  fully,  and  inform  us  of  all  that  is  neceffary  to  make 
a  true  judgment  concerning  the  matters  contained  in  it. 
Naked  tadls,  without  the  eaufes  that  produced  them,  and 
the  circmnftances  that  accompanied  them,  arc  not  fuffi- 
eient  to  chara6ierif?  adlions  or  counfels.  The  nice  de- 
grees of  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue  and  of  vice,,  will 
not  only  be  undifcoverable  in  them;  but  we  muft  be  very  of- 
ten unable  to  determine  under  which  of  thefe  characters  they 
tall  in  general.  The  fceptics  I  am  fpeaking  of  are  therefore 
guilty  of  this  abfurdity  :  the  nearer  an  hiftory  comes  to  the 
true  idea  of  hiftory,  the  better  it  informs  and  the  more  it  in- 
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ilrucls  us,  the  more  worthy  to  be  rejedLcd  it  appears  to  thenir 
1  have  faid  and  allowed  enough  to  content  any  reafonable  man 
about  the  uncertainty  of  hiftory.  I  have  ov/ned  that  the  beft 
are  defeclive,  and  1  will  add  in  this  place  an  obfervation  v^'hich 
did  not,  I  think,  occur  to  me  before.  Conjedlure  is  not  al- 
ways difiinguidied  perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  fo  that  an  inge- 
nious writer  may  fometimes  do  very  innocently,  what  a  mali- 
cious writer  does  very  criminally  as  often  as  he  dares,  and  as 
his  malice  requires  it :  he  may  account  for  events,  after  they 
have  happened,  by  a  fyftem  of  caufes  and  conduct  that  did 
not  really  produce  them,  tho'  it  might  poffibly  or  even  proba- 
bly have  produced  them.  But  this  obfervation,  like  feveral 
others,  becomes  a  reafon  for  examining  and  comparing  autho- 
rities, and  for  preferring  fome,  not  for  reje6ling  all.  Da  vila, 
a  noble  hiftorian  furely,  and  one  whom  1  fhould  not  fcruplc 
to  confefs  equal  in  many  refpefts  toLivv,  as  I  fhould  not  fcru- 
ple  to  prefer  his  countryman  Guicciardin  toTnucYDiDEs  in. 
every  refpe6l  ;  Davila,  my  lord,  was  accufed,  from  the  firft 
publication  of  his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  was  fufpecled,  of  too 
much  refinement  and  fubtlety,  in  developing  the  fecret  mo- 
tives of  adlions,  in  laying  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and 
deducing  them  often  thro'  a  feries  of  progreflion  too  com^- 
plicated,  and  too  artiftly  wrought.  But  yet  the  fufpicious  per- 
fon  who  fhould  rejed  this  hiftorian  upon  fuch  general  induce- 
ments as  thefe,  would  have  no  grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions 
to  the  authority  of  the  .firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who  had 
been  an  a(£t:or,  and  a  principal  a6tor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
that  Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke,  and 
no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hiftory  came 
down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  relided  in  Gafcony,  a 
little  before  his  death  ;  that  he  read  it  to  him,  that  the  duke 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it,  and  feemed 
only  furprifed   by  what   means   the  author  could  be  fo  well 

informed 
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informed  of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
times. 

IV.  I  HAVE  faid  enough  on  this  head,  and  your  lordfhip 
may  be  induced  perhaps,  by  what  I  have  faid,  to  think  with 
me,  that  fuch  hiftories  as  thcfe,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
deferve  alone  to  be  ftudied.  Let  us  leav^  the  credulous  learn- 
ed to  write  hiftory  without  materials,  or  to  fliudy  thofe  who 
do  fo  ;  to  wrangle  about  ancient  traditions,  and  to  ring  diffe- 
rent changes  on  the  fame  fet  of  bells.  Let  us  leave  the  fcep- 
tics,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiftory,  to  triumph  in  the 
notable  difcovery  of  the  ides  of  one  month  miftaken  for  the 
calends  of  another,  or  in  the  various  dates  and  contradictory 
circumftances  which  they  find  in  weekly  gazettes  and  monthly 
mercuries.  Whilft  they  are  thus  employed,  your  lordfhip  and 
I  will  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to  confider  more  clofely,  than 
we  have  yet  done,  the  rule  mentioned  above  ;  that,  I  mean,  of 
ufinp-  difcernment  and  choice  in  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  authen- 
tic hiftory,  that  of  not  wandering  in  the  light,  which  is  as 
necelTary  as  that  -of  not  groping  in  the  dark. 

Man  is  the  fubjed  of  every  hiftory  ;  and  to  know  him 
well,  we  muft  fee  him  and  confider  him,  as  hiftory  alone 
can  prefent  him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every  country,  in  every 
ftate,  in  life  and  in  death.  Hiftory  therefore  of  all  kinds, 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient  and  modern  na- 
tions, in  fhort  all  hiftory,  that  defcends  to  a  fufticient  detail 
of  human  adions  and  charadlers,  is  ufeful  to  bring  us  acquaint- 
ed with  our  fpecies,  nay,  with  ourfelves.  To  teach  and  to 
inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and  the  general  rules 
of  wifdom  and  good  policy,  which  refult  from  fuch  details 
of  actions  and  charaders,  comes  for  the  moft  part,  and  al- 
ways fliould  come,   exprefty  and  directly  into  the  defign  of 
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thofe  who  are  capable  of  giving  fuch  details :  and  therefore 
whilfl:  they  narrate  as  hiftorians,  they  hint  often  as  philofo- 
phers  ;  they  put  into  our  hands,  as  it  were,  on  every  proper 
occafion,  the  end  of  a  clue,  that  ferves  to  remind  us  of  fearch- 
ing,  and  to  guide  us  in  the  fearch  of  that  truth  which  the  ex- 
ample before  us  either  eftablifhes  or  illuftrates.  If  a  writer 
neglects  this  part,  we  are  able  however  to  fupply  his  neglect 
by  our  own  attention  and  induftry  :  and  when  he  gives  us  a 
good  hiftory  of  Peruvians  or  Mexicans,  of  Chinefe  or  Tartars, 
of  Mufcovites  or  Negroes,  we  may  blame  him,  but  we  muft 
blame  ourfelv^es  much  more,  if  we  do  not  make  it  a  good  lef- 
fon  of  philofophy.  This  being  the  general  ufe  of  hiftory,  it 
is  not  to  be  neglected.  Every  one  may  make  it,  who  is  able 
to  read  and  to  refledl  on  what  he  reads  :  and  every  one  who 
makes  it  will  find  in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that  arifes  from 
an  early  acquaintance  contraded  in  this  manner  with  mankind. 
We  are  not  only  paffengers  or  fojourners  in  this  world,  but  we 
are  abfolute  ftrangers  at  the  firft  fteps  we  make  in  it.  Our  guides 
are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By  this  map  of  the 
country,  which  hiftory  fpreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if  we 
pleafe,  to  guide  ourfelves.  In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
befet  on  every  fide.  We  are  befieged  fometimes  even  in  our 
ftrongeft  holds.  Terrors  and  temptations,  conduced  by  the 
paflions  of  other  men,  afTault  us  :  and  our  own  pafiions,  that 
correfpond  with  thefe,  betray  us.  Hiftory  is  a  colledlion  of 
the  journals  of  thofe  who  have  travelled  through  the  fame 
country,  and  been  expofed  to  the  fame  accidents :  and  their 
good  and  their  ill  fuccefs  are  equally  inftrudive.  In  this  pur- 
iuit  of  knowledge  an  immenfe  field  is  opened  to  us :  general 
hiftories,  facred  and  profane  ;  the  hiftories  of  particular  coun- 
tries, particular  events,  particular  orders,  particular  men ;  me- 
morials, anecdotes,  travels.      But  we  muft  not  ramble  in  this,. 

field 
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field  without  difcernment  or  choice,  nor  even  with  thefe  muft 
we  ramble  too  long. 

As  to  the  choice  of  authors,  who  have  writ  on  all  thefe 
various  fubjecSls,  fo  much  has  been  faid  by  learned  men 
concerning  all  thofe  that  deferve  attention,  and  th-eir  feve- 
ral  characters  are  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  it  would  be  a  fort 
of  pedantic  affedlation  to  lead  your  lordfhip  through  fo  volu- 
minous, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy,  a  detail.  I  pafs  it 
over  therefore  in  order  to  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  we  have 
taken  this  general  view  of  mankind,  and  of  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs  in  different  ages  and  different  parts  of  the  world, 
we  ought  to  apply,  and,  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  coniider- 
ed,  to  confine  ourfelves  almoft  entirely  in  our  ftudy  of  hiflory, 
to  fuch  hiftories  as  have  an  immediate  relation  to  our  profef- 
fions,  or  to  our  rank  and  lituation  in  the  fociety  to  which  wc 
belong.  Let  me  inftance  in  the  profeilion  of  divinity,  as  the 
nobleft  and  the  moft  important. 

(i .)  I  HAVE  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  fhare  which  divines 
of  all  religions  have  taken  in  the  corruption  of  hiflory,  that  I 
fhould  have  anathemas  pronounced  againft  me,  no  doubt,  in 
the  eaft  and  the  weft,  by  the  dairo,  the  mufti,  and  the  pope, 
if  thefe  letters  were  fubmitted  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  ;  for 
furely,  my  lord,  the  clergy  have  a  better  title,  than  the  fons 
of  Apollo,  to  be  called  "  genus  irritabile  vatum."  What  would 
it  be,  if  I  went  about  to  ffiew,  how  many  of  the  chriftian 
clergy  abufe,  by  mifreprefentation  and  falfe  quotation,  the  hif- 
tory  they  can  no  longer  corrupt  ?  And  yet  this  taik  would  not 
be,  even  to  me,  an  hard  one.  But  as  I  mean  to  fpeak  in  this 
place  of  chriftian  divines  alone,  {o  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  fuch 
ot  them  particularly  as  may  be  called  divines  without  any 
fneer  ;    cf  luch  of  them,  for  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are,  as  be- 
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lieve  thcmfclves,  and  would  have  mankind  believe  ;  not  for 
temporal  but  fpiritual  intercfl:,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  clergy;, 
but  for  the  fake  of  mankind.  Now  it  has  been  long  matter 
of  aftonifliment  to  me,  how  fuch  perfons  as  thefe  could  take 
fo  much  lilly  pains  to  eftablifli  myflery  on  metaphyfics,  reve- 
lation on  philofophy,-  and  matters  of  fad;  on  abftradl  reafonr 
ing  ?  A  religion  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  miflioA, 
confirmed  by  prophecies  and  miracles,  appeals  to  fadls :  and 
the  fa6ls  muft  be  proved  as  all  other  facts  that  pafs  for  authen- 
tic are  proved ;  for  faith  fo  reafonable  after  this  proof,  is  abfurd 
before  it^  If  they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail 
without  the  afllftance  of  fo  much  profound  reafoning  :  if  they 
are  not  thus  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will  fink  in  the  world 
even  wdth  this  afilftance.  The  divines  objed;  in  their  dif- 
putes  with  atheifts,  and  they  objed;  very  juftiy,  that  thefe  men 
require  improper  proofs  ;  proofs  that  are  not  fuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjeft,  and  then  cavil  that  fuch  proofs  are  not 
furnifhed.  But  what  then  do  they  mean,  to  fall  into  the  fame 
abfurdity  themfelves  in  their  difputes  with  theifts,  and  to  din, 
improper  proofs  in  ears  that  are  open  to  proper  proofs  ?  The 
matter  is  of  great  moment,  my  lord,  and  I  make  no  excufe 
for  the  zeal  which  obliges  me  to  dv/ell  a  little  on  it.  A  feri- 
ous  and  honeff  application  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  and  every  part  of  profane  hiftory  and  chronology  rela- 
tive to  it,  is  incumbent  on  fuch  reverend  perfons  as  are  here 
fpoken  of,  on  a  double  account:  becaufe  hiftory  alone  can  fur- 
nifii  the  proper  proofs,  that  the  religion  they  teach  is  of  God  j 
and  becaufe  the  unfair  manner,  in  which  thefe  proofs  have 
been  and  are  daily  furnifhed,  creates  prejudices,  and  gives  ad- 
vantages againft  chriftianity  that  require  to  be  removed.  No 
fcholar  will  dare  to  deny,  that  falfe  hiftory,  as  well  as  fham 
miracles,  has  been  employed  to  propagate  chriftianity  formerly : 
and  whoever  examines  the  writers  of  our  own  age,  will  find  the 

fame 
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fame  abufc  of  hiftory  continued.  Many  and  many  inftances  of 
this  abufe  might  be  produced.  It  is  grown  into  cuftom, 
writers  copy  one  another,  and  the  miflakc  that  was  commit- 
ed,  or  the  falfliood  that  was  invented  by  one,  is  adopted  by 
hundreds. 

Abbadie  fliys  in  his  famous  book,  that  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew  is  cited  by  Clemens  bifhop  of  Rome,  a  difciple  of 
the  apoPdes  ;  that  Barnabas  cites  it  in  his  epiille  ;  that  Igna- 
tius and  Polycarpe  receive  it;  and  that  the  fame  fathers, 
that  give  teftimony  for  Matthew,  give  it  likewife  for  Mark. 
•Nay  your  lordiliip  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  prefent  bifhop 
of  London,  in  his  third  paftoral  letter,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  et- 
fed:.  I  will  not  trouble  you  nor  myfelf  with  any  more  m- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind.  Let  this,  which  occurred  to  me  as 
I  was  writing,  fuffice.  It  may  well  fufiice  ;  for  I  prefume 
the  fadl  advanced  by  the  minifler  and  the  bifhop  is  a  miftake. 
If  the  fathers  of  the  firfc  century  do  mention  fome  paflages- 
that  are  ao-reeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  evano-elifts,  will  it 
follow  that  thefe  fathers  had  the  fame  gofpels  before  them  ? 
To  fay  fo  is  a  manifeft  abufe  of  hiftory,  and  quite  inexcufable 
in  writers  that  knew,  or  fhould  have  known,  that  thefe  fathers 
made  ufe  of  other  gofpels,  wherein  fuch  paffages  might  be 
contained,  or  they  might  be  preferved  in  unwritten  tradition. 
Befides  which,  I  could  almoft  venture  to  affirm  that  thefe  fa- 
thers of  the  firft  century  do  not  exprefly  name  the  gofpels  we 
have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  To  the  two 
reafons  that  have  been  given  why  thofe  who  make  divinity 
their  profeffion,  fhould  ftudy  hiftory,  particularly  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  v/ith  an  honeft  and  ferious  application  ;  in  order  to 
fupport  chriftianity  againft  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  and  to 
remove  the  doubts  and  prejudices  that  the  unfair  proceed- 
ings of  nun  of  their  own  order  have  raifed  in  minds  candid 
2  but 
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but  not  implicit,  willing  to  be  informed  but  curious  to  exa- 
mine ;  to  thefe,  I  fay,  we  may  add  another  conlideration  that 
feems  to  me  of  no  fmall  importance.  Writers  of  the  Roman 
religion  have  attempted  to  fhew,  that  the  text  of  the  holy 
writ  is  on  many  accounts  infufficient  to  be  the  fole  criterion  of 
orthodoxy  :  I  apprehend  too  that  they  have  fhewn  it.  Sure  I 
am  that  experience,  from  the  firft  promulgation  of  chriftianity 
to  this  hour,  fhews  abundantly  with  how  much  eafe  and  fuc- 
cefs  the  moft  oppofite,  the  moft  extravagant,  nay  the  moll 
impious  opinions,  and  the  moft  contradi6lory  faiths,  may  be 
founded  on  the  fame  text ;  and  plauHbly  defended  by  the 
fame  authority.  Writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have  erected 
their  batteries  againft  tradition  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  they 
had  to  encounter  in  this  enterprife  lay  in  levelling  and  pointing 
their  cannon  fo  as  to  avoid  demolifhing,  in  one  common  ruin, 
the  traditions  they  retain,  and  thofe  they  rejed:.  Each  fide 
has  been  employed  to  weaken  the  caufe  and  explode  the  fyftem 
of  his  adverfary  :  and,  whilft  they  have  been  fo  employed, 
they  have  jointly  laid  their  axes  to  the  root  of  chriftianity  :  for 
thus  men  will  be  apt  to  reafon  upon  what  they  have  advanced. 
If  the  text  has  not  that  authenticity,  clearnefs,  and  preci- 
lion  which  are  neceffary  to  eftablifh  it  as  a  divine  and  a 
certain  rule  ot  faith  and  practice  ;  and  if  the  tradition  of 
the  church,  from  the  firft  ages  of  it  till  the  days  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  has  been  corrupted  itfelf,  and  has  ferved  to 
corrupt  the  faith  and  pradlice  of  chriftians ;  there  remains 
at  this  time  no  ftandard  at  all  of  chriftianity.  By  confe- 
quence  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  in- 
ftitution,  or  elfe  God  has  not  provided  effedually  for  pre- 
ferving  the  genuine  purity  of  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have 
aftually  prevailed,  in  contradidion  to  his  promife,  againft 
the  church."  The  beft  efFe6l  oi  this  reafoning  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  is,  that  men  fhould  fall  into  theifm,  and  fubfcribe 
'  to 
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to  the  firft  propofition  :  he  muft  be  worfe  than  an  atheift  who 
can  afnrm  the  laft.  The  dilemma  is  terrible,  my  lord.  Party 
zeal  and  private  intereft  have  formed  it :  the  common  intereft 
of  chriftianity  is  deeply  concerned  to  folve  it.  Now,  I  pre- 
fume,  it  can  never  be  iolved.  without  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation, not  only  of  the  chriftian  but  of  the  JewiOi  fyftem,  than 
learned  men  have  been  hitherto  impartial  enough  and  fagaci- 
ous  enough  to  take,  or  honeft  enough  to  communicate.  Whilfb 
the  authenticity  and  fenfe  of  the  text  of  the  bible  remain  as 
difputable,  and  whilft  the  tradition  of  the  church  remains  as 
problematical,  to  fay  no  worfe,  as  the  immenfe  labors  of  the 
chriftian  divines  in  feveral  communions  have  made  them  appear 
to  be  ;  chriftianity  may  lean  on  the  civil  and  eccleftaftical 
power,  and  be  fupported  by  the  forcible  influence  ot  educa- 
tion :  but  the  proper  force  of  religion,  that  force  which  fub- 
dues  the  mind,  and  awes  the  confcience  by  conviction,  will 
be  wanting. 

I  H\D  reafon  therefore  to  produce  divinity,  as  one  inftance 
of  thofe  profeftions  that  require  a  particular  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  fome  particular  parts  of  hiftory  ;  and,  ftnce  I  have 
faid  fo  much  on  the  fubjed:  in  my  zeal  for  chriftianity,  I  will 
add  this  further.  The  refurred:ion  of  letters  was  a  fatal  period:, 
the  chriftian  fyftem  has  been  attacked,  and  wounded  too,  very 
feverely  fince  that  time..  The  defence  has  been  better  made 
indeed  by  modern  divines,  than  it  had  been  by  antient  fathers 
and  apoiogifts.  The  moderns  have  invented  new  methods  of 
defence,  and  have  abandoned  fome  pofts  that  were  not  tena- 
ble :  but  ftill  there  are  others,  in  defending  which  they  lie 
under  great  difadvantages.  Such  are  various  fad:s,  pioufly  be- 
lieved in  former  times,  but  on  which  the  truth  of  chriftianity 
has  been  refted  very  imprudently  in  more  enlightened  ages; 
becaufe  the  falftty  of  fome,  and  the  grofs  improbability  of 

others 
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others  are  fo  evident,  that,  inftead  of  anfwering  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  invented,  they  have  rendered  the  whole 
tenor  of  eccleliaftical  hiftory  and  tradition  precarious,  ever 
fince  a  ftri6t  but  juft  application  of  the  rules  of  criticifm  has 
been  made  to  them.  I  touch  thefe  things  lightly  ;  but  if  your 
lordfhip  refledis  upon  them,  you  will  iind  reafon  perhaps  to 
think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  high  time  the  clergy  in  all  cliriflian 
communions  fliould  join  their  forces,  and  eftablifh  ihoie  hifto- 
rical  fa6ls,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  whole  fyfccm, 
on  clear  and  unqueftionable  hiftorical  authority,  fuch  as  ihcy 
require  in  all  cafes  of  moment  from  others ;  reje6l  candidly 
what  cannot  be  thus  eftabliihed  ;  and  purfue  their  enquiries  in 
the  fame  fpirit  of  truth  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church  ; 
without  any  regard  to  hiftorians,  fathers,  or  councils,  more 
than  they  are  ftridlly  entitled  to  on  the  face  of  what  they  have 
tranfmitted  to  us,  on  their  own  confiftency,  and  on  the  con- 
currence of  other  authority.  Our  paftors  would  be  thus,  I 
prefume,  much  better  employed  than  they  generally  are. 
Thofe  of  the  clergy  who  make  religion  merely  a  trade,  who 
regard  nothing  more  than  the  fubliftence  it  affords  them,  or 
in  higher  life  the  wealth  and  power  they  enjoy  by  the  means 
of  it,  may  fay  to  themfelves,  that  it  will  laft  their  time,  or 
that  policy  and  reafon  of  ftatewill  preferve  the  form  of  a  church 
when  the  fpirit  of  religion  is  cxtind:.  But  thofe  whom  I  men- 
tioned above,  thofe  who  aft  for  fpiritual  not  temporal  ends, 
and  are  defirous  that  men  fhould  believe  and  pra6life  the  doc- 
trines of  chrillianity,  as  well  as  go  to  church  and  pay  tithes, 
will  feel  and  own  the  weight  of  fuch  confiderations  as  thefe  : 
and  agree,  that  however  the  people  have  been,  and  may  be 
ftill  amufed,  yet  chriftianity  has  been  in  decay  ever  fince  the 
refurreftion  of  letters ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  fupported  as  it 
was  fupported  before  that  aera,  nor  by  any  other  way  tlian 
that  whicji  I  propofe,  and  which  a  due  application  to  the  fludy 
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of  hiftory,   chronology,   and  criticifm,  would  enable  our  di- 
vines to  purfue,   no  doubt,   with  fuccefs. 

I  MIGHT  inftance,  in  other  profefTlons,  the  obligations  men 
lie  under  of  applying  thcmrelves  to  certain  parts   of   hiftory, 
and  I  can  hardly  forbear  doing  it  in  that  of  the  law  ;    in  it's 
nature  the  noblell  and   moft   beneficial   to  mankind,    in  it's 
abufe  and  debafement  the  moft  fordid  and   the  moft  perni- 
cious.     A  lawyer  now  is  nothing  more,    I  fpcak   of  ninety- 
nine  in  an  hundred  at  leaft,    to  ufe  fome  of  Tully's  words, 
"   niii  Icgulcius  quidam   cautus,   et  acutus  prasco  adionum, 
"   cantor  tormularum,  auceps  fyllabarum."      But  there  have 
been   lawyers   that  were    orators,    philofophers,    hiftorians  : 
there  have  been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  my  lord.      There 
will  be  none  fuch  any  more,  till  in  fome  better  age,  true  am- 
bition or  the   love  of  fame  prevails   over  avarice  ;    and  till 
men  find   leiiure  and  encouragement  to  prepare  themfelvcs 
for  the  exercife  of  this  profeflion,    by  climbing  up   to  the 
"   vantage  ground,"   fo  my  lord  Bacon  calls  it,   of  faience  ; 
inftead  of  o-rovelino-  all  their  lives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gain- 
ful  application  to  all   the  little  arts   of  chicane.      Till  this 
happen,   the  profeflion  of  the  law  will  fcarce  deferve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  learned  profeffions  :    and  whenever  it  hap- 
pens, one  of  the  vantage  grounds,  to  which  men  mull:  climb, 
is  metaphyfical,  and  the  other,  hiftorical  knowledge.     1  hey 
mufl    pry    into    the    fecret    receffes   of   the    human    heait^ 
and   become  well  acquainted  with   the  whole  moral  world, 
that   they    may  difcover    the   abftrad:  reafon   of   all    laws : 
and   they    muft   trace    the   laws   of  particular    flates,    efpe- 
cially  ol   their  own,   from  the    firfh   rough   fketches  to    the 
more  perfedl  draughts  ;   from  the  firft  caufes  or  occalions 
that  produced  them,  thro'  all  the  efteds,  good  and  bad,  that 
they  produced.      But   I   am  running  infenfibly  into  a  fub- 
jed:,   which  would  detain  me  too  long  from  one  that  relates 
Vol.  II.  Z  z  more 
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more  immediately  to  your  lordftiip,  and  with  which  I  intend 
to  conclude  this  long  letter. 

(2)  I  PASS  from  the  conlideration  of  thofe  profeffions  to 
which  particular  parts  or  kinds  of  hiftory  feem  to  belong  : 
and  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  a  neceffary 
mean  to  prepare  men  for  the  difcharge  of  that  duty  which 
they  owe  to  their  country,  and  which  is  common  to  all  the 
members  of  every  fociety  that  is  conftituted  according  to  the 
rules  of  right  reafon,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  common 
good.  I  have  met,  in  St.  Real's  works,  or  fome  other 
French  book,  with  a  ridicule  caft  on  private  men  who  make 
hiftory  a  political  ftudy,  or  who  apply  themfelves  in  any  man- 
ner to  affairs  of  ftate.  But  the  refledlion  is  too  general.  In 
governments  fo  arbitrary  by  their  conftitution,  that  the  will 
of  the  prince  is  not  only  the  fupreme  but  the  fole  law,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  a  duty,  that  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  muft 
be  impertinent  in  men,  who  are  not  called  by  the  prince  to 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  to  concern  themfelves 
about  it,  or  to  fit  themfelves  for  it.  The  fole  vocation  there 
is  the  favor  of  the  court ;  and  whatever  defignation  God 
makes  by  the  talents  he  beftows,  tho'  it  may  ferve,  which  it 
feldom  ever  does,  to  direft  the  choice  of  the  prince,  yet  I 
prefume  that  it  cannot  become  a  reafon  to  particular  men,  or 
create  a  duty  on  them,  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  public 
iervice.  Look  on  the  Turkiih  government.  See  a  fellow 
Taken,  from  rowing  in  a  common  pafi'age-boat,  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  prince  :  fee  him  invefted  next  day  with  all  the 
power  the  foldans  took  under  the  caliphs,  or  the  mayors  of 
the  palace  under  the  fuccefTors  of  Clovis  :  fee  a  whole 
empire  governed  by  the  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  arbi- 
trary will  of  this  tyrant,  and  a  few  other  fubordinate  tyrants, 
as  ignorant;  and  unexperienced  as  himfelf.  In  France  in- 
deed,   though  an   abfolute  government,   things   go  a  little 
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better.      Arts   and   fciences   are   encouraged,   and  here  and 
there  an  example  may  be  found  of  a  man  who  has  rifcn  by 
fome  extraordinary  talents,  amidft  innumerable  examples  of 
men  who  have  arrived  at  the  greatcft  honors  and  highcft  ports 
by  no  other  merit  than  that  of  afliduous  fawning,   attend- 
ance,  or  of  /kill  in  fome  defpicable  puerile  amufcmcnt ;   in 
training   wafps,    for    inftance,    to    take   regular   flights    like 
hawks,  and  ftoop  at  flies.      The  nobility  of  France,  like  the 
children  of  tribute  among  the  ancient  Saracens  and  modern 
Turks,  are  fet  apart  for  wars.      They  are  bred  to  make  love, 
to  hunt,   and  to  fight  :   and,   if  any  of  them  fliould  acquire 
knowledge  fuperior  to  this,   they  would  acquire  that  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  themfelves,   but  could  not  become 
beneficial  to  their  country.      The  aftairs  of  ftate  are  trufl:ed 
to  other  hands.     Some  have  rifen  to  them  by  drudging  long 
in  bufinefs  :    fome  have   been  made  minifters  almofl:  in  the 
cradle  :   and  the  whole  power  of  the  government  has  been 
abandoned  to  others  in  the  dotage  of  life.      There  is  a  mo- 
narchy,  an  abfolute  monarchy  too,    I  mean   that  of  China, 
wherein  the  adminiflration  of  the  government  is  carried  on, 
under  the  dircftion  of  the  prince,  ever  fince  the  dominion  ot 
the  Tartars  has   been  eftablifhed,   by  feveral  clafles  of  Man- 
darins,  and  according  to  the  deliberation  and  advice  of  fe- 
veral orders  ot  councils  :    the  admillion  to  which  clalTes  and 
orders  depends  on  the  abilities  of  the  candidates,  as  their  rife 
on  them  depends  on  the  behaviour  they  hold,   and  the  im- 
provements they  make   afterwards.      Under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  neither  impertinent  nor  ridiculous,  in  any  of  the 
fubjcdis  who  are  invited  by  their  circumflances,  or  puflied  to 
it  by  their  talents,   to  make  the  hiftory  of  their  own  and  of 
other  countries  a  political  fludy,   and  to  fit  themfelves  by 
this  and  all   other  ways   for  the    fcrvice  of  the  public.      It 
is  not  dangerous  neither  ;    or  an  honor,   that  outweighs  the 
danger,  attends  it  :    fince  private  men  have  a  right  by  the  an- 
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ticnt  conftitution  of  this  government,  as  well  as  councils  of 
ftate,  to  reprefent  to  the  prince  the  abufes  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.      But  ftill  men  have  not  there  the  fame  occafion  to  con- 
cern themfclvcs  in  the  affairs  ol  the  ftate,  as  the  nature  of  a 
iVee  orovernment   sives  to  the  members  of  it.      In  our  own 
country,   for  in  our  own  the  forms  ot  a  free  government  at 
leaft  are  hitherto  preferved,  men  are  not  only  defigned  for  the 
public  fervice   by  the  circumftances  of  their  fituation,    and 
tlieir  talents,   all  which  may  happen  in  others  :    but  they  are 
defigned  to  it  by  their  birth  in  many  cafes,   and  in  all  cafes 
they  may  dedicate  themi^felves  to  this  fervice,   and  take,   in 
different  degrees,    fome  fhare  in  it,    whether  they  are  called 
to  it  by  the  prince  or  no.      In  abfolute  governments,  all  pub- 
lic fervice  is  to  the  prince,,  and  he  nominates  all  thofe  that 
ferve  the  public.      In  free  governments,  there  is  a  diftind:  and 
a  principal  fervice  due  to  the  ftate.      Even  the  king,  of  fuch  a 
limited  monarchy  as  ours,  is  but  the  firft  fervant  of  the  peo- 
ple.     Among  his  fubjedls,   fome  are  appointed  by  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  others  are  ekiled  by  the  people,   to  carry  on 
the  exercife  of  the  legiftative  power  jointly  with  him,  and, 
to  control,  the  executive  power  independently  on  him.     Thus 
your  lordiliip  is  born  a  member   of  that  order  of  men,    in 
whom  a  third  part  of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  government 
relides  :    and  your  right  to  the  exercife  of  the  power  belong- 
ing to  this  order  not  being  yet  opened,   you  are  chofeu  into 
another  body  of  men,  who  have  different  power  and  a  differ- 
ent conftitution,   but  who  poffefs  another  third  part  of  the 
iupreme  legiftative  authority,  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  com- 
miftjon  or  truft  delegated  to  them  by  the  people  lafts.      Free- 
men, who  are  neither  born. to  the  firft,  nor  eledted  to  the  laft,, 
have  a  right  however  to  complain,  to  reprefent,  to  petition, 
and,    I  add,   even,  to  do  more  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity.     For  fure  there  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity,   than, 
to  afiirm,  that  the  people  have  a  remedy  in.refiftance,  when 
?:  their. 
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their  prince  attempts  to  enflave  them  ;    but  that  they  have 
none,   when  their  reprefentatives  fell  themfelves  and  them. 

The  fum  of  what  I  have  been  faying  is,  that,  in  free  go- 
vernments, the  public  fervice  is  not  confined  to  thofe  whom 
the  prince  appoints  to  different  pofts  in  the  adminiftration 
under  him  ;  that  there  the  care  of  the  flate  is  the  care  of 
multitudes ;  that  many  are  called  to  it  in  a  particular  man- 
ner by  their  rank',  and  by  other  circumftances  of  their  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  that  even  thofe  whom  the  prince  appoints  are  not 
only  anfvverable  to  him,  but,  like  him,  and  before  him,  to  the 
nation,  for  their  behavior  in  their  feveral  pofts.  It  can  ne- 
ver be  impertinent  nor  ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch  a  country, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  St.  Real's,  which  was 
Savoy  I  think  ;  or  in  Peru,  under  the  Incas,  where,  Garci- 
LASso  DE  LA  Vega  fays,  it  was  lawful  for  none  but  the  no- 
bility to  ftudy — for  men  of  ail  degrees  to  inftrucl  themfelves 
in  thofe  affairs  wherein  they  may  be  adors,  or  judges  of  thofe 
that  a61:,  or  controlers  of  thofe  that  judge.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  incumbent  on  every  man  to  inftrucl  himfelf,  as  well 
as  the  means  and  opportunities  he  has  permit,  concerning 
the  nature  and  interefts  ot  the  government,  and  thofe  rights  > 
and  duties  that  belong  to  him,  or  to  his  fuperiors,  or  to  his 
inferiors.  This  in  general  ;  but  in  particular  it  is  certain- 
that  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  ferve  our  country 
increafe,  in  proportion  to  the  ranks  we  hold,  and  the  other 
circumftances  of  birth,  fortune,  and  fituation  that  call  us  to 
this  fervice;  and,  above  all,  to  the  talents  which  God  has. 
given  us  to  perform  it. 

It  is   in  this  view,    that  I   fhall   addrefs   to  your  lordfhi|>) 
whatever  I  have  further  to. fay  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
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STUDY     of    HISTORY. 


LETTER       VI. 

From  what  period  modern  hiftory  is  peculiarly  ufeful  to  the 
fervice  of  our  country,  viz. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  prefent. 

The  divifion  of  this  into  three  particular  periods  : 

In  order  to  a  fketch  of  the  hiftory  and  ftate  of  Europe  from 
that  time. 


I  N  C  E  then  you  are,  my  lord,  by  your  birth,  by  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  by  the  talents  God  has 
given  you,  attached  tor  life  to  the  fervice  of  your  country  ; 
lince  genius  alone  cannot  enable  you  to  go  thro'  this  fervice 
with  honor  to  yourfelf  and  advantage  to  your  country,  whe- 
ther you  fupport  or  whether  you  oppofe  the  adminiftrations 
that  arife  ;  fince  a  great  ftock  of  knowledge,  acquired  be- 
times and  continually  improved,  is  neceffary  to  this  end  ; 
and  flnce  one  part  of  this  ftock  muft  be  collected  from  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the  other  part  is  to  be  gained  by  obferva- 

tion 
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tion  and  experience  ;  I  come  now  to  fpeak  to  your  lordfliip 
of  fiich  hiftory  as  has  an  immediate  relation  to  the  great  duty 
and  bufinefs  of  your  life,  and  ot  the  method  to  be  obferved 
in  this  ftudy.  The  notes  I  have  by  me,  which  were  of  fomc 
little  ufe  thus  far,  ferve  me  no  farther,  and  I  have  no  books  to 
confult.  No  matter  ;  I  fhall  be  able  to  explain  my  thoughts 
without  their  afliftance,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  tedious.  1 
hope  to  be  as  full  and  as  exad:  on  memory  alone,  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  fliall  treat  the  fubjed  requires  me  to  be. 

I  SAY  then,  that  however  clofely  afFairs  are  linked  together 
in  the  progreffion  of  governments,  and  how  much  ioever 
events  that  follow  are  dependent  on  thofe  that  precede,  the 
whole  connexion  diminifhes  to  iight  as  the  chain  lengthens  ; 
till  at  laft  it  feems  to  be  broken,  and  the  links  that  are  con- 
tinued from  that  point  bear  no  proportion  nor  any  fimilitude 
to  the  former.  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  fpeak  only  of 
thofe  great  changes,  that  are  wrought  by  a  concurrence  of 
extraordinary  events  :  for  inftance  the  expulfion  of  one  na- 
tion, the  deftruclion  ot  one  government,  and  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  another  :  but  even  of  thofe  that  are  wrought  in  the 
iame  governments  and  among  the  fame  people,  flowly  and 
almoft  imperceptibly,  by  the  necefTary  effects  of  time,  and 
flux  condition  of  human  afFairs.  When  fuch  changes  as  thefe 
happen  in  feveral  ftates  about  the  fame  time,  and  confe- 
quently  afte6t  other  ftates  by  their  vicinity,  and  by  many 
dilFerent  relations  which  they  frequently  bear  to  one  another; 
then  is  one  of  thofe  periods  forme"d,  at  which  the  chain 
fpoken  of  is  fo  broken  as  to  have  little  or  no  real  or  vifible 
connexion  with  that  which  we  fee  continue.  A  nev/  fitua- 
tion,  different  from  the  former^  begets  new  interefts  in  the 
fame  proportion  of  difference  ;  not  in  this  or  that  particu- 
lar ftate  alone,  but  in  ail  thofe  that  are  concerned  by  vici- 
nity or  other  relations,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  in  one  general 
7  iVikui 
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{yftem  of  policy.      New  interefis  beget  new  maxims  of  go- 
vernment,  and  new  methods  of  condu6l.      Thefe,   in  their 
turns,   beget  new  manners,  new  habits,  new  cuftoms.      The 
longer  this  new  conftitution  of  affairs   continues,   the  more 
v/ill  this  difference  increafe  :    and  altho'  fome  analogy  may 
remain  long  between  what  preceded  and  v/hat  fucceeds  fuch 
a  period,  yet  will  this  analogy  foon  become  an  objedl  of  mere 
curiofity,   not  of  profitable  enquiry.      Such  a  period  there- 
fore is,   in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  words,  an  epocha  or  an  sera, 
a  point  of  time  at  which  you  flop,   or  from  which  you  rec- 
kon forward.      I  fay  forward  ;  becaufe  we  are  not  to  fludy  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  as  chronologers  compute,  backward.    Should 
we  perfifl  to  carry  our  refearches  much  higher,   and  to  pufh 
them  even  to  fome  other  period  of  the  fame  kind,  we  fhould 
mifemploy   our   time ;     the   caufes    then   laid    having    fpent 
themfelves,   the   feries  of  effeds   derived  from   them    being 
over,  and  our  concern  in  both  confequently  at  an  end.      But 
a  new  fyffem  of  caufes  and  effefts,  that  fubfifts  in  our  time, 
-and  whereof  our  condu£l:  is  to  be  a  part,  arifing  at  the  laft 
period,   and  all  that  pafl'es  in  our  time  being  dependent  on 
what  has  paffed  fince  that  period,  or  being  immediately  re- 
lative   to    it,    we   are   extremely   concerned  to  be  well  in- 
formed  about  all  thofe   pafTages.      To  be  entirely  ignorant 
about  the  ages  that  precede  this  sra  would  be  fliameful.    Nay 
fome   indulgence   may   be   had  to    a  temperate   curiofity  in 
•the  revievv^  of  them.      But  to  be  learned  about  them  is  a  ri- 
diculous afiecflation  in  any  man  who  means  to  be  ufeful  to 
the  prefent  age.      Down  to  this  sera  let  us  read  hiftory :  from 
this  aera,   and  down  to  our  own  time,   let  us  ftudy  it. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  feems  to  be  juft  fuch  a 
period  as  I  have  been  defcribing,  for  thofe  who  live  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  who  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.      A 

little 
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little  before,  or  a  little  after  this  point  of  time,  all  thofe 
events  happened,  and  all  thofe  devolutions  began,  that  have 
produced  fo  vaft  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  in- 
tcrefts  of  particular  nations,  and  in  the  whole  policy,  ccclefi- 
aftical  and  civil,  of  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  I  muft  dcfcend 
here  into  fome  detail,  not  of  hiftories,  colledions,  or  memo- 
rials ;  for  all  thefe  are  well  enough  known  :  and  tho'  the  con- 
tents are  in  the  heads  of  few,  the  books  are  in  the  hands 
of  many.  But  inftead  of  fhewing  your  lordiliip  where  to 
look,  I  fKall  contribute  more  to  your  entertainment  and  in- 
ftru6lioa,  by  marking  out,  as  well  as  my  memory  will  ferve 
me  to  do  it,  what  you  are  to  look  for,  and  by  furnifhing  a 
kind  of  clue  to  your  ftudies.  I  fhall  give,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  the  firfl  place  to  religion. 


A  view  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Europe  from  the 
beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century. 

Observe  then,  my  lord,  that  the  demolition  of  the  papal 
throne  was  not  attempted  with  fuccefs  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  If  you  are  curious  to  caft  your  eyes  back, 
you  will  find  BsRENGERin  the  eleventh,  who  was  foonfilenced; 
Arnoldus  in  the  fame,  who  was  foon  hanged  ;  Valdo  in 
the  tv/elfth,  and  bur  Wickliff  in  the  fourteenth,  as  v/ell  as 
others  perhaps  whom  I  do  not  recoiled:.  Sometimes  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  were  alone  attacked  ;  and  fometimes  the 
dodtrine,  the  difcipline,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope.  But 
little  fires,  kindled  in  corners  of  a  dark  world,  were  foon 
ftifled  by  that  great  abettor  of  chriftian  unity,  the  hangman. 
When  they  fpread  and  blazed  out,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Albi- 
geois  and  of  the  Huflitcs,  armies  were  raifedtoextinguifhthem 
by  torrents  of  blood  ;   and  fuch  faints  as  Dominic,  with  the 
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crucifix  in  their  hands,  inftigated  the  troops  to  the  utmofl:  bar- 
barity. Your  lordfhip  will  find  that  the  church  of  Rome 
was  maintained  by  fuch  charitable  and  falutary  means,  among 
others,  till  the  period  fpoken  of:  and  you  will  be  curious,  I 
am  fure,  to  enquire  how  this  period  came  to  be  more  fatal  to 
her  than  any  former  conjundture.  A  multitude  of  circum- 
ftances,  which  you  will  eafily  trace  in  the  hiftories  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  fixteenth  centuries,  to  go  no  further  back,  con- 
curred to  bring  about  this  great  event :  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  as  eafy  to  be  traced,  concurred  to  hinder  the  demoli- 
tion from  becoming  total,  and  to  prop  the  tottering  fabric. 
Among  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  one  lefs  complicated  and 
more  obvious  than  others,  which  was  of  principal  and  univer- 
fal  influence.  The  art  of  printing  had  been  invented  about 
forty  or  fifty  years  before  the  period  we  fix  :  from  that  time, 
the  refurreftion  of  letters  haftened  on  a-pace  ;  and  at  this  pe- 
riod they  had  made  great  progrefs,  and  were  cultivated  with 
great  application.  Mahomet  the  fecond  drove  them  out  of 
the  eaft  into  the  weft  ;  and  the  popes  proved  worfe  politicians 
than  the  mufties  in  this  refped:.  Nicholas  the  fifth  encou- 
raged learning  and  learned  men.  Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I 
miftake  not,  a  great  coUeftor  of  books  at  leaft  :  and  Leo  the 
tenth  was  the  patron  of  every  art  and  fcience.  The  magicians 
themfeives  broke  the  charm  by  which  they  had  bound  man- 
kind for  fo  many  ages  :  and  the  adventure  of  that  knight- 
errant,  who,  thinking  himfelf  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  celeftial 
nymph,  found  that  he  was  the  miferable  flave  of  an  infernal, 
hag,  was  in  fome  fort  renewed.  As  foon  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring and  fpreading  information  grew  common,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  fyftem  was  unravelled,  which  could  not  have 
been  woven  with  fuccefs  in  any  ages,  but  thofe  of  grofs  igno- 
rance, and  credulous  fuperftition.  I  might  point  out  to  your 
lerdihip  many  other  immediate  caufes,  fome  general  like  this 
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tliat  I  have  mentioned,  and  fome  particular.  The  great  fchifm, 
for  inftance,  that  ended  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  had  occafioncd  pro- 
digious fcandal.  Two  or  three  vicars  of  Christ,  tv/o  or  three 
infallible  heads  of  the  church  roaming  about  the  v/orld  at  a 
time,  furniflied  matter  of  ridicule  as  w^ell  as  fcandal  :  and 
whilfl  they  appealed,  for  fo  they  did  in  cffe6l,  to  the  laity, 
and  reproached  and  excommunicated  one  another,  they  taught 
the  world  what  to  think  of  the  inflitution,  as  well  as  exercife 
oi  the  papal  authority.  The  fame  lefibn  v/as  taught  by  the 
council  of  Pifa,  that  preceded,  and  by  that  of  Bafle,  that 
followed  the  council  of  Conflance.  The  horrid  crimes  of 
Alexand-r  the  fixth,  the  lawcy  ambition  of  Julius  the  fe- 
cond,  the  immenfe  profufion  and  fcandalous  exactions  of  Lfo 
the  tenth  ;  all  thefe  events  and  charad:ers,  following  in  a  con- 
tinued feries  from  the  beginning  of  one  century,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolution  that  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  The  ftate  of  Germany,  the  ftate  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  North,  v/ere  particular  caufes,  in  thefe  feveral  countries, 
of  this  revolution.  Such  were  many  remarkable  events  that 
happened  about  the  fame  time,  and  a  little  before  it,  in  thefe 
and  in  other  nations ;  and  fuch  were  likewife  the  charadlers  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  that  age,  fome  of  whom  favored  the 
reformation,  like  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  mofl  of  v/hom  favored  it,  juft  as  others  oppofed 
it,  on  a  principle  of  intered:.  This  your  lordfliip  will  difcover 
manifeftly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  and  the  fole  difference  you 
will  find  between  Henry  the  eighth  and  Francis  the  firft, 
one  of  whom  feparated  from  the  pope,  as  the  other  adhered 
to  him,  is  this  :  Hrnry  the  eighth  divided,' with  the  fecular 
clergy  and  his  people,  the  fpoil  of  the  pope,  and  his  fatellites, 
the  monks;  Francis  the  firft  divided,  with  the  pope,  the 
fpoil  of  his  clergy,   fecular  and  regular,   and   of  his   people. 
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With  the  fame  impartial  eye  that  your  lordfliip  furveys  the 
abufes  of  religion,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  as  well 
as  court  of  Rome,  which  brought  on  the  reformation  at  this 
period  y  you  will  obferve  the  charaders  and  conduft  of  thofe 
who  began,  who  propagated,  and  who  favored  the  reforma- 
tion :  and  from  your  obfervation  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
unfyfcematical  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  at  tlie  fame- 
time  in  various  places,  and  of  the  want  of  concert,  nay  even 
of  charity,  among  the  reformers,  you  will  learn  what  to  think 
of  the  feveral  religions  that  unite  in  their  oppofition  to  the 
Roman,  and. yet  hate  one  another  moft  heartily;  what  to  think 
of  the  feveral  fefts  that  have  fprouted,  like  fuckers,  from  the 
fame  great  roots  ;  and  what  the  true  principles  are  of  protef- 
tant  ecclefiaftical  policy.  This  policy  had  no  being  till  Luther 
made  his  eftablifhment  in  Germany;  till  Zwinglius  began, 
another  in  SwifTerland,  which  Calvin  carried  on,  and,  like 
Amrricus  Vfsputius who  followed  Christopher  Columbus, 
robbed  the  firft  adventurer  of  his  honor  ;  and  till  the  reforma- 
tion in  our  country  was  perfeded  under  Edv/ard  the  iixth 
and  Elizabeth.  Even  popifh  ecclefiaftical  policy  is  no  lon- 
ger the  fame  fince  that  asra.  His  holinefs  is  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  weftern  church  :  and  to  keep  the  part  that 
adheres  to  him,  he  is  obliged  to  loofen  their  chains,  and  to 
lighten  his  yoke.  The.  fpirit  and  pretenfions  of  his  court  are 
the  fame,  but  not  the  power.  He  governs  by  expedient  and 
management  more,  and  by  authority  lefs.  His  decrees  and 
his  briefs  are  in  danger  of  being  refufed,  explained  away,  or 
evaded,  unlefs  he  negotiates  their  acceptance  before  he  gives 
them,  governs  in  concert  with  his  flock,  and  feeds  his  fheep 
according  to  their  humor  and  intereft..  In  fhort,  his  excom- 
munications, that  made  the  greateft  emperors  tremble,  are  def*- 
pifed  by  the  loweft  members  of  his  own  communion  ;  and 
the  remaining  a,ttachment  to  him  has  been,  from  this  sra, 
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rather  a  political  expedient  to  preferve  an  appearance  of  unity, 
than  a  principle  of  confcience;  whatever  fome  bigotted  princes 
may  have  thought,  whatever  ambitious  prelates  and  hireling 
fcriblers  may  have  taught,  and  whatever  a  people,  worked  up 
to  enthufiafm  by  fanatical  preachers,  may  have  aded.  Proofs 
of  this  would  be  eafy  to  draw,  not  only  from  the  condud;  ot 
fuch  princes  as  Ferdinand  the  firft  and  Maximilian  the  fe- 
cond,  who  could  fcarce  be  efteemed  papifts  tho'  they  conti- 
nued in  the  pope's  communion  ;  but  even  from  that  of  princes 
who  perfecuted  their  proteftant  fubjedls  with  great  violence. 
Enough  has  been  faid,  I  think,  to  fhew  your  lordfliip  how 
little,  need  there  is  of  going  up  higher  than  the  beginning  of 
the  lixteenth  century  in  the  ftudy  of  hiflory,  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  necelTary  at  this  time  in  ecclefiaftical  policy,  or  in 
civil  policy  as  far  as  it  is  relative  to  this.  Hiftorieal  monuments 
of  this  fort  are  in  every  man's  hand,  the  fadts  are  fufficiently 
verified,  and  the  entire  fcenes  lie  open  to  our  obfervation  : 
even  that  fcene  of  folemn  refined  banter  exhibited  in  the  coun- 
eil  of  Trent,  impofes  on  no  man  v^^ho  reads  Paolo,  as  welL 
as  Pallavicini,   and  the  letters  of  Vargas.- 


A  view  of  the  civil  government  of  Europe  in  the  beginning; 
of  the  fixteenth  century. 

I.     In    F  P.  A  N  C  E.. 

A  VERY  little  higher  need  v/e  go,  to  ob'ferve  thofe  great" 
changes  in  the  civil,  confcitutions  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  partition  of  power  among  them,  and  by  con^ 
fequence  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  European  policy,  which  have 
operated  fo  ftrongly  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
operate  ftill.      I  will  not  affront  the  memory  of  our  Henry 
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the  feventli  fo  much  as  to  compare  him  to  Lf.wis  the  eleventh : 
and  yet  I  perceive  fome  refemblance  between  them  ;  which 
would  perhaps  appear  greater,  if  Philip  of  Commines  had 
wrote  the  hillory  of  Hi-.nry  as  v/ell  as  that  of  Lewi c  ;  or  if 
my  lord  Bacon  had  wrote  that  of  Lewis  as  well  as  that  of 
Ht-NRY.  This  prince  came  to  the  crown  of  England  a  little 
before  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  and  Lewis  began  his 
reign  in  France  about  twenty  years  fooner.  Thefe  reigns  make 
remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftories  of  both  nations.  To  reduce 
the  power,  privileges,  and  poffeilions  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
increafe  the  v/ealth  and  authority  of  the  crown,  was  the  prin- 
cipal objed:  of  both.  In  this  their  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that 
the  confiitutions  of  the  two  goi^ernments  have  had,  fince  that 
time,  more  refemblance,  in  name  and  in  form  than  in  reality, 
to  the  conftitutions  that  prevailed  before.  Lewis  the  eleventh 
was  the  firft,  fay  the  French,  "  qui  mit  les  rois  hors  de  page." 
The  independency  of  the  nobility  had  rendered  the  ftate  of 
his  predeceffors  very  dependent,  and  their  power  precarious. 
They  were  the  lovereigns  of  great  vaffals ;  but  thefe  vaffals 
^were  fo  powerful,  that  one  of  them  was  fometimes  able,  and 
two  or  three  oi  them  always,  to  give  law  to  the  fovcreign. 
Before  Lewis  came  to  the  crov/n,  the  Englifh  had  been  driven 
out  oi-  their  poffeilions  in  France,  by  the  poor  character  of 
Henry  the  ilxth,  the  domeiiic  troubles  oi  his  reign,  and  the 
■defection  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  from  his  alliance,  much 
more  than  by  the  ability  of  Charles  the  feventh,  who  feems 
to  have  been  neither  a  greater  hero  nor  a  greater  politician  than 
Henry  the  fixth  ;  and  even  than  by  the  vigor  and  union. of 
the  French  nobility  in  his  fervice.  After  Lewis  came  to  the 
crown,  Edward  the  fourth  made  a  fhew  of  carrying  the  war 
again  into  France  ;  but  he  foon  returned  hom.e  ;  and  your 
lordfhip  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  much  better  reafcns  for 
his  doing  fo,  in  the  lituation  of  his  affairs  and  the  charaders 
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©f  his  allies,   than  thofe  which  Philip  of  Commines  draws 
from  the  artihce  of  Lewis,  from  his  good  cheer,  and  his  pen- 
fions.      Now  from  this  time  our  preteniions  on  France  were 
in  effedl  given  up  :   and  Charles  the  bold,  the  lafl:  prince  of 
the  hoiife  of  Burgundy,   being  killed,    Lewis   had  no  vafial 
able  to  moleft  him.      He  re-united  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy 
and  Artois  to  his  crown,   he  acquired  Provence  by  gilt,  and 
his  fon  Britany  by  marriage  :   and  thus  France  grew,    in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  into  that  great  and  compad:  body  which 
we  behold  at  this  time.      The  hiftory  of  France,  before  this 
period,  is  like  that  of  Germany,  a  complicated  hiflory  of  fe- 
veral  ftates  and  feveral  interefts ;   fometimes  concurring  like 
members  of  the  fame  monarchy,   and  fometimes  warring  on 
one  another.      Since  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  France  is  the 
hiftory  of  one  ftate  under  a  more  uniform   and  orderly  go-- 
vernment ;    the  hiftory  of  a  monarchy  wherein  the  prince  is 
pofleflbr  of  fome,  as  well  as  lord  of  all  the  great  iieffes  :  and, 
the  authority  of  many  tyrants  centering  in  one,  tho'  the  peo- 
ple are  not  become  more  free,    yet  the  whole  fyftem  of  do— 
meftic  policy  is  entirely  changed,.     Peace  at  home,  is  better" 
fecured,   and  the  nation  grown  fitter  to  carry  war  abroad.. 
The  governors  of  great  provinces  and  of  ftrong  fortrefTes  have 
oppofed  their  king,  and  taken  arms  againft  his  authority  and 
eommiflion  fince  that  time  :    but  yet  there  is  no  more  refem- 
blance  between  the  authority  and  pretenfions  of  thefe  gover- 
nors, or  the  nature  and  cccaftons  oi  thefe  diiputes,.  and  the 
authority  and  pretenlions  of  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  in  for- 
mer days,  or  the  nature  and  occaiions  of  their  difputes  with 
the  prince  and  with  one  another,  than  there  is  betvveen.  the. 
antient  and  the  prefent  peers  of  France.     In  a  word,  the  con- 
ftitution  isfo  altered,  that  any  knov/ledgev/e  can  acquire  about: 
it  in  the  hiftory  that  precedes  this  period,  will  ferve  to  little 
purpofe  in  our  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  that  follows  it,  and  to  lels^ 
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purpofe  ftill  in  affifting  us  to  judge  of  what  pafles  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  The  kings  of  France  lince  that  time,  more  mafters 
at  home,  have  been  able  to  exert  themfelves  more  abroad  : 
and  they  began  to  do  fo  immediately;  for  Charles  the  eighth, 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis  the  eleventh,  formed  great  deligns 
of  foreign  conquefts,  tho'  they  were  difappointed  by  his  ina- 
bility, by  the  levity  of  the  nation,  and  by  other  caufes.  Lewis 
the  tv/elfth and  Francis  the  firft,  but  efpecially  Francis,  med- 
dled deep  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  :  and  tho'  the  fuperior  ge- 
nius of  Ferdinand  called  the  catholic,  and  the  flar  of  Charles 
the  fifth  prevailed  againft  them,  yet  the  efforts  they  made 
iliew  fufficientiy  how  the  ftrength  and  importance  of  this  mo- 
narchy were  iiicreafed  in  their  time.  From  whence  we  may 
date  likewife  the  rivalfliip  of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may 
reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this 
occafion,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  that  has  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in  the 
courfe  of  it. 


IL      In    E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 

Tho'  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobility  funk  in  the 
great  change  that  began  under  Henry  the  feventh  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  that  v/hich  began  under  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth in  France  ;  yet  the  new  conftitutions  that  thefe  changes 
produced  were  very  different.  In  France  the  lords  alone  loft, 
the  king  alone  gained  ;  the  clergy  held  their  poffeffions  and 
their  immunities,  and  the  people  remained  in  a  ftate  of  miti- 
gated flavery.  But  in  England  the  people  gained  as  well  as 
the  crown.  The  commons  had  already  a  fliare  in  the  legifla- 
ture  ;  fo  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  lords  being  broke 
by  Henr\  the  feventh,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  in- 
7  creafins 
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creafmg  by  the  fale  that  his  fon  made  of  church-lands,  the 
power  of  the  hitter  increafed  of  courfe  by  this  chanoe  in  a 
conftitiition,  the  forms  whereof  were  favorable  to  them. 
The  union  of  the  rofes  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancafler,  that  had  fucceeded  thofe  we  commonly  call 
the  barons  wars,  and  the  humor  of  v/arring  in  France,  that 
had  lafted  near  four  hundred  years  under  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  for  plunder  as  well  as  conqueft,  was  fpent. 
Our  temple  of  Janus  was  fliut  by  Henry  the  feventh.  We 
neither  laid  v/afte  our  own  nor  other  countries  any  longer  : 
and  wife  laws  and  a  wife  government  changed  infcnfibly  the 
manners,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  fpirit  of  our  people. 
We  were  no  longer  the  free-booters  we  had  been.  Our  nation 
maintained  her  reputation  in  arms  whenever  the  public  in- 
tereft  or  the  public  authority  required  it ;  but  war  ceafcd  to 
be,  what  it  had  been,  our  principal  and  almoft  our  fole  pro- 
feflion.  The  arts  of  peace  prevailed  among  us.  We  became 
hufbandmen,  manufadurers,  and  merchants,  and  we  emu- 
lated neighboring  nations  in  literature.  It  is  from  this  time 
that  we  ought  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  my  lord, 
with  the  utmoft  application.  We  are  not  miuch  concerned 
to  know  with  critical  accuracy  what  were  the  ancient  forms 
of  our  parliaments,  concerning  which,  however,  there  is  lit- 
tle room  for  dilpute  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third  at 
leaft ;  nor  in  fliort  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  civil  conftitution 
before  Henry  the  feventh,  and  of  our  ecclefiaftical  confli- 
tution  before  Henry  the  eighth.  But  he  who  has  not  ftu- 
died  and  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  both,  from 
thefe  periods  down  to  the  prefent  time,  in  all  the  variety  of 
events  by  which  they  have  been  afFedled,  will  be  very  unfit 
to  judge  or  take  care  of  either.  Jufl:  as  little  are  we  con- 
cerned to  know,  in  any  nice  detail,  what  the  conduct  of 
our  princes,  relatively  to  our  neighbors  on  the  continent, 
was  before  this  period,  and  at  a  time  when  the  partition  of 
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power  and  a  multitude  of  other  circumftances  rendered  the 
whole  political  fyftem  of  Europe  fo  vaftly  different  from  that 
which  has  exifted  fince.  But  he  who  has  not  traced  this 
conduct  from  the  period  we  fix,  down  to  the  prefent  age, 
.wants  a  principal  part  of  the  knowledge  that  every  Engiifli 
minifter  of  ftate  fhould  have.  Ignorance  in  the  refpedts  here 
fooken  of  is  the  lefs  pardonable,  becaufe  we  have  more,  and 
more  authentic,  means  of  information  concerning  this,  than 
concerning  any  other  period.  Anecdotes  enow  to  glut  the 
curiofity  of  fome  perfons,  and  to  filence  all  the  captious  ca- 
vils of  others,  will  never  be  furni/hed  by  any  portion  of  hif- 
tory ;  nor  indeed  can  they  according  to  the  nature  and  courfe 
of  human  affairs  :  but  he  who  is  content  to  read  and  obferve,, 
like  a  fenator  and  a  flatefman,  will  find  in  our  own  and  in. 
foreign  hiflorians  as  much  information  as  he  wants,  concern- 
inp-  the  affairs  of  our  ifland,  her  fortune  at  home  and  her 
condudt  abroad,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth. 
I  refer  to  foreio-n  hiftorians  as  well  as  to  our  own,  for  this  fe- 
ries  of  our  ov/n  hiflory  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  reafonable  to 
fee  in  what  manner  the  hiftorians  of  other  countries  have  re- 
lated the  tranfadiions  wherein  we  have  been  concerned,  and, 
what  judgment  they  have  made  of  our  condudt,  domeftic  and 
foreign,  but  for  another  reafon  likewife.  Our  nation  has 
furnifhed  as  ample  and  as  important  matter,  good  and  bad, 
for  hiftory,  as  any  nation  under  the  fun  :  and  yet  we  muft 
yield  the  palm  in  writing  hiftory  moft  certainly  to  the  Ita- 
lians and  to  the  French,  and,  I  fear,  even  to  the  Germans. 
The  only  two  pieces  of  hiftory  we  have,  in  any  refpedl  to  be 
compared  with  the  ancient,  are,  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
feventh  by  my  lord  Bacon,  and  the  hiftory  of  our  civil  wars 
in  the  laft  century  by  your  noble  anceftor  my  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon.  But  we  have  no  general  hiftory  to  be  com- 
pared with  fome  of  other  countries  :  neither  have  we,  which 
\  lament  much  more,   particular  hiftories,  except  the  two  I 
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Iiave  mentioned,  nor  writers  of  memorials,  nor  colle^lors  of 
monuments  and  anecdotes,  to  vie  in  number  or  in  merit 
with  tliofe  that  foreign  nations  can  boaft  ;  from  Commines, 
GuicciARDiN,  Du  Bellay,  Paolo,  Davila,  Thuanus,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  down  through  the  whole  period  that  1 
propofe  to  your  lordfhip.  But  altho'  this  be  true,  to  our 
ihame  ;  yet  it  is  true  likewife  that  we  want  no  neceffary 
means  of  information.  They  lie  open  to  our  induftry  and 
our  difcernment.  Foreign  writers  are  for  the  moft  part 
fcarce  worth  reading  when  they  fpeak  of  our  domeftic  affairs  ; 
nor  are  our  Englilb  writers  for  the  moft  part  of  greater  value 
when  they  fpeak  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  mutual  defeft, 
the  writers  of  other  countries  are,  I  think,  more  excufable 
than  ours :  for  the  nature  of  our  government,  the  political 
principles  in  Vv^hich  we  are  bred,  our  diftin6l  interefls  as 
iflanders,  and  the  complicated  various  interefts  and  humors 
of  our  parties,  all  thefe  are  fo  peculiar  to  ourfeives,  and  fo 
different  from  the  notions,  manners,  and  habits  of  other  na- 
tions, that  it  is  not  wonderful  they  fhould  be  puzzled,  or 
lliould  fall  into  error,  when  they  undertake  to  give  relations 
of  events  that  refult  from  all  thefe,  or  to  pafs  any  judgment 
upon  th^m.  But  as  thefe  hiftorians  are  mutually  defedtive, 
fo  they  mutually  fupply  each  other's  defects.  We  mull  com- 
pare them  therefore,  make  ufe  of  our  difcernment,  and  draw 
our  concluiions  from  both.  If  we  proceed  in  this  manner, 
we  have  an  ample  fund  of  hiftory  in  our  power,  from  whence 
to  colled:  fufficient  authentic  information;  and  we  muft  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner,  even  with  our  own  hiftorians  of  differ- 
ent religions,  feds,  and  parties,  or  run  the  rifque  of  being 
milled  by  domeftic  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  this  cafe,  as 
well  as  by  foreign  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  other. 
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III.     In  SPAIN  and  the  Empire. 

Spain  figured  little  in  Europe  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;   till  Caftile  and  Arragon  were  united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  till  the  total  expulfion 
of  the  Moors,   and   till    the  difcovery  of  the   Weft-Indies. 
After  this,   not  only  Spain  took  a  new  form,    and  grew  into 
immenfe  power;    but,   the  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
being  heir  likewife  of  the  houfes  of  Burgundy  and  Auftria, 
fuch  an  extent  of  dominion  accrued  to  him  by  all  thefe  fuc- 
cellions,   and  fuch  an  addition  of  rank  and  authority  by  his 
eledtion  to  the  empire,   as  no  prince  had  been  mafter  of  in 
Europe  from  the  days  of  Charles  the  great.      It  is  proper  to 
obferve  here  how  the  policy  of  the  Germans  altered  in  the 
choice  of  an  eixiperor  ;   becaufe  the  effeAs  of  this  alteration 
have  been  great.      When  Rodolphus  of  Hapfburg  was  chofe 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy,  or  about 
that  time,  the  poverty  and  the  low  eftate  of  this  prince,  who 
had  been  marfhal  of  the  court  to  a  king  of  Bohemia,  was  an 
inducement  to  eleft  him.      The  diforderly  and  lawlefs  ftate  of 
the  empire  made  the  princes  of  it  in  thofe  days  unwilling  to 
have  a  more  pov/erful  head.     But  a  contrary  maxim  took  place 
at  this  asra:    Charles  the  fifth  and  Francis  the  firft,  the  two 
moft  powerful  princes  of  Europe,   were  the  fole  candidates ; 
for  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,   v/ho  is  faid  to  have  declined,   was. 
rather  unable  to  fiand  in  competition  with  them:  and  Charles 
was  chofen  by  the  unanim.ous  fuffrages  of  the  ele6loral  college,, 
if  I  miftake  not.      Another  Charles,    Charles   the  fourth, 
who  was  made  emperor  illegally  enough  on  the  depofition  of 
Lev/is  of  Bavaria,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore, feerns  to  me  to  hav^e  contributed  doubly  to  efEablifh  this 
maxim  ;   by  the  wife  conftitutions  that  he  procured  to  pafs, 
7  that 
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that  united  the  empire  in  a  more  orderly  form  and  better 
fyftem  of  government ;  and  by  alienating  the  imperial  reve- 
nues to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fuffieient  to 
fupport  an  emperor  who  had  not  great  revenues  of  his  own. 
The  fame  maxim  and  other  circumftances  have  concurred  to 
keep  the  empire  in  this  family  ever  fince,  as  it  had  been  of- 
ten before  ;  and  this  family  having  large  dominions  in  the 
empire,  and  larger  pretenfions,  as  well  as  dominions,  out  of 
it,  the  other  ftates  of  Europe,  France,  Spain  and  Enp-land 
J)articularly,  have  been  more  concerned  fince  this  period  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany^  than  they  were  before  it :  and  by 
confequence  the  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  is  of  importance,  and  a  necelTary  part 
of  that  knowledge  which  your  lordfliip  defires  to  acquire. 

The  Dutch  commonwealth  was  not  formed  till  near  a  cen- 
tury later.  But  as  foon  as  it  was  formed,  nay  even  whilft  iti 
was  forming,  thefe  provinces,  that  were  loft  to  obfervation 
among  the  many  that  compofed  the  dominions  of  Burf^undv 
and  Auftria,  became  fo  conllderable  a  part  of  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe,  that  their  hiftory  muft  be  ftudied  bv  every 
man  who  would  inform  himfelf  of  this  fyftem. 

Soon  after  this  ftate  had  taken  beinp-,  others  of  a  more  an- 
tient  original  began  to  mingle  in  thofe  difputes  and  wars,  thoi's 
councils,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  that  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  your  lordiliip's  application  in  the  ftudy  of  hifto- 
ry. That  of  the  northern  crowns  defervcs  your  attention  lit- 
tle, before  the  laft  ceatury.  Till  the  eledion  of  Fredfric  the 
firft  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  till  that  wc-ndcrful  revo- 
lution which  the  ftrft  Gustavus  brought  about  in  Sv,-eden,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of  events,  in  which 
the  great  kingdoms  and  ftates  of  Europe  neither  had  any 
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concern,  nor  took  any  part.  From  the  time  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  northern  crowns  hav^e  turned  their  counfels  and  their 
arms  often  fouthwards,  and  Sweden  particularly,  with  prodi- 
gious eiiecS;, 

To  v/hat  purpofe  fhould  I  trouble  your  lordfhip  v/ith  the 
mention  of  hiflories  of  other  nations  ?  They  are  either  fuch 
as  have  no  relation  to  the  knowledge  you  would  acquire,  like 
that  of  the  Poles,  the  Mufcovites,  or  the  Turks  ;  or  they  are 
fuch  as,  having  an  occafional  or  a  fecondary  relation  to  it, 
fall  of  courfe  into  your  fchemc  ;  like  the  hiftory  of  Italy  for 
inftancc,  which  is  fometimes  a  part  of  that  of  France,  fome- 
times  of  that  of  Spain,  and  fometimes  of  that  of  Germany. 
The  thread  of  hiftory  that  you  are  to  keep,  is  that  of  the  na- 
tions who  are  and  muft  always  be  concerned  in  the  fame 
fcenes  of  ad:ion  with  your  own.  Thefe  are  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  weft.  Things  that  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  your  own  country,  or  to  them,  are  either  jtoo  remote,  or 
too  minute,  to  employ  much  of  your  time  :  and  their  hif- 
tory and  your  own  is,  for  all  your  purpofes,  the  whole  hif- 
tory of  Europe. 

The  two  great  powers,  that  of  France  and  that  of  Auflria, 
being  formed,  and  a  rivalfliip  eftablilhed  by  confequence  be- 
tween them  :  it  began  to  be  the  intereft  of  their  neig-hbors 
to  oppofe  the  ftrongefl  and  moft  enterprijGing  of  the  two,  and 
to  be  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  weakeft.  From  hence  arofe 
the  notion  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  on  the  equal 
poize  of  which  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of  all  mufl:  depend. 
To  deftroy  the  equality  of  this  balance  has  been  the  aim  of 
each  of  thefe  rivals  in  his  turn  :  and  to  hinder  it  from  be- 
ing deftroyed,  by  preventing  too  much  power  from  falling 
into  one  foale,  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  wife  councils 
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of  Europe,  relatively  to  France  and  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
thro'  the  whole  period  that  began  at  the  ^ra  we  have  fixed, 
and  fiibfifts  at  this  hour.  To  make  a  careful  and  juft  ob- 
fcrvation,  therefore,  of  the  rife  and  decline  of  thefe  powers, 
in  the  two  laft  centuries  and  in  the  prefent ;  of  the  projeds 
which  their  ambition  formed  ;  of  the  means  they  employed 
to  carry  thefe  proje6ls  on  with  fuccefs  ;  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  others  to  defeat  them  ;  of  the  iflue  of  all  thefe  en- 
deavors in  war  and  in  negotiation ;  and  particularly,  to  bring 
your  obfervations  home  to  your  own  country  and  your  own 
life,  of  the  condud:  that  England  held,  to  her  honor  or  dif- 
honor,  to  her  advantage  or  difadvantage,  in  every  one  of  the 
numerous  and  important  conjundtures  that  happened — ouglit 
to  be  the  principal  fubjed:  of  your  lordfhip's  attention  iaread- 
ing  and  refleding  on  this  part  of  modern  hiftory. 

Now  to  this  purpofe  you  will  find  it  of  great  ufe,  my  lord, 
when  you  have  a  general  plan  of  the  hiftory  in  your  mind, 
to  go  over  the  whole  again  in  another  method ;  which  I  pro-; 
pofe  to  be  this.  Divide  the  entire  period  into  fuch  particu- 
lar periods  as  the  general  courfe  of  affairs  will  mark  out  to 
you  fufficiently,  by  the  rife  of  new  conjundlures,  of  dificrent 
fchemes  of  condud,  and  of  different  theatres  of  adion.  Exa- 
mine this  period  of  hiftory  as  you  would  examine  a  tragedy  or 
a  comedy  ;  that  is,  take  firft  the  idea  or  a  general  notion  ok 
the  whole,  and  after  that  examine  every  ad  and  every  fcene 
apart.  Coniider  them  in  themfelves,  and  confider  them  re- 
latively to  one  another.  Read  this  hiftory  as  you  would  that 
of  any  anticnt  period  ;  Uut  ftudy  it  afterwards,  as  it  would 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  ftudy  the  other  ;  nay  as  you 
could  not  have  in  your  power  the  means  of  ftudying  the  other, 
if  the  ftudy  was  really  worth  your  while.  The  former  part 
of  this  period  abounds  in  great  hiftorians  :  and  the  latter  part 
7.  is. 
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is  fo  modern,  that  even  tradition  is  authentic  enough  to  fupply 
the  want  oi  good  hiftory,  it  we  are  curious  to  enquire,  and 
if  we  hearken  to  the  livingwith  the  fame  impartiality  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  as  we  read  the  dead:  and  he  that  does  one, 
will  do  the  other.  The  whole  period  abounds  in  memorials, 
in  collections  of  public  afts  and  monuments,  of  private  letters, 
and  of  treaties.  All  thele  muft  come  into  your  plan  of  ftudy, 
my  lord  :  many  not  to  be  read  thro',  but  all  to  be  confulted 
and  compared.  They  muft  not  lead  you,  I  think,  to  your 
enquiries,  but  your  enquiries  muft  lead  you  to  them.  By  join- 
ing hiftory  and  that  which  we  call  the  materia  hiftorica  toge- 
ther in  this  manner,  and  by  drawing  your  information  from 
both,  your  lordfhip  will  acquire  not  only  that  knowledge, 
which  many  have  in  fome  degree,  of  the  great  tranfadlions 
that  hav^e  pafted,  and  the  great  events  that  have  happened  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  and  of  their  immediate  and  obvi- 
pus  caufes  and  confequences ;  but  your  lordfhip  will  acquire 
a  much  fuperior  knowledge,  and  fuch  a  one  as  very  few  men 
poft'efs  almoft  in  any  degree,  a  knowledge  of  the  'true  poli- 
tical lyftem  of  Europe  during  this  time.  You  will  fee  it  in 
it's  primitive  principles,  in  the  conftitutions  of  governments, 
the  fituations  of  countries,  their  national  and  true  interefts, 
the  characters  and  the  religion  of  people,  and  other  perma- 
nent circumftanccs.  You  will -trace  it  thro'  all  it's  fluctua- 
tions., and  obierve  how  the  objeCts  vary  feldom,  but  the 
means  perpetually,  according  to  the  different  characters  of 
princes  and  of  thofe  who  govern  ;  the  different  abilities  of 
thofe  who  ferve  ;  the  courfe  of  accidents,  and  a  multitude 
oi  other  irregular  and  contingent  circumftanccs. 

The  particular  periods  into  which  the  whole  period  fhould 
be  divided,  in  my  opinion,  are  thefe.  i.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  en4  of  the  iixteenth  century.      2.   From  thence  to 
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the  Pyrcnean  treaty.      3.   From  thence  down  to  the  prcfent 
time. 

Your  lordfhip  will  find  this  divifion  as  apt  and  as  proper, 
relatively  to  the  particular  hiftories  of  England,  France,- 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  principal  nations  concerned,  as  it 
is  relatively  to  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  death  oi:  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  acceffion  of 
king  James  the  firft,  made  a  vafl  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  nation  at  home,  and  in  her  condu6t  abroad, 
about  the  end  of  the  firft  of  thefe  periods.  The  wars 
that  religion  occafioned,  and  ambition  fomented  in  France, 
through  the  reigns  of  Francis  the  fecond,  Charles  the 
ninth,  Henry  the  third,  and  a  part  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
ended  :  and  the  furies  of  the  league  were  crufiied  by  this 
great  prince,  about  the  fame  time.  Philip  the  fecond  of 
Spain  marks  this  period  likewife  by  his  death,  and  by  the 
exhaufted  condition  in  which  he  left  the  monarchy  he 
o;ovcrned  :  which  took  the  lead  no  lono-er  in  difturbing  the 
peace  of  mankind,  but  ad:ed  a  fecond  part  in  abetting  the  bi- 
gotry and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  the  fecond  and  the  third. 
The  thirty  years  war  that  devafted  Germany  did  not  begin  till 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  the  feeds 
of  it  were  fowing  fome  time  before,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
the  fixteenth.  Ferdinand  the  firft  and  Maximilian  had 
fhewn  much  lenity  and  moderation  in  the  difputes  and  trou- 
bles that  arofe  on  account  of  religioni*  Under  Rodolphus 
and  Matthias,  as  the  fucceillon  of  their  coufin  Ferdinand 
approached,  the  fires  that  were  covered  began  to  fmoke  and 
to  iparkle  :  and  if  the  war  did  not  begin  v/ith  this  century, 
the  preparation  for  it,   and  the  expedlation  of  it  did. 
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The  fecond  period  ends  in  one  thoiifand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty,  the  year  of  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  fecond  to 
the  throne  of  England  ;  when  our  civil  wars,  and  all  the  dif- 
orders  which  Cromwell's  ufurpation  had  produced,  were 
over  ;  and  therefore  a  remarkable  point  of  time,  with  refped: 
to  our  country.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  with  refpedt  to  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  France. 

As  to  Germany;  the  ambitious  proje6ts  of  the  Germart 
branch  of  iVuflria  had  been  entirely  defeated,  the  peace  of  the 
empire  had  been  reftored,  and  almoft  a  new  conftitution  form- 
ed, or  an  old  one  revived,  by  the  treaties  of  WeftphaLia;  nay 
the  imperial  eagle  was  not  only  fallen,  but  her  wings  were 
clipped. 

As  to  Spain  ;  the  Spanifh  branch  was  fallen  as  low  twelve 
years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty.  Philip  the  fecond  left  his  fuccefix)rs  a  ruined  mo- 
narchy. He  left  them  fomething  worfe  ,  he  left  them  his 
example  and  his  principles  of  government,  founded  in  ambi- 
tion, in  pride,  in  ignorance,  in  bigotry,  and  all  the  pedantry 
of  ftate.  I  have  read  fomewhere  or  other,  that  the  war  of 
the  Low  Countries  alone  coft  him,  by  his  own  confefiion,, 
five  hundred  and  fixty-four  millions,  a  prodigious  fum  inr 
what  fpecies  foever  he  reckoned.  Philip  the  third  and  Phi- 
lip the  fourth  followed  his  example  and  his  principles  of 
government,  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  there  was. 
much  form,  but  no- good  order,  no  oeconomy,  nor  wifdom: 
of  policy  in  the  flate.  The  church  continued  to  devour  the 
flate,  and  that  monfter  the  inquifition  to  difpeople  the  coun- 
try, even  more  than  perpetual  war,  and  all  the  numerous 
colonies  that  Spain  had  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies  :  for  your 
lordfhip  will  find  that  Philip  the  third  drove  more  than  nine 
7j  hundred. 
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hundred   thoiifand  Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions    by  one 
edicl,   with  fuch  circumftances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,   as  Spaniards  alone  could  exercife,  and  that  tribu- 
nal,  who  had  provoked  this  unhappy  race  to  revolt,  could 
alone  approve.      Abroad,    the  conduct  of  thefe  princes  was 
direded  by  the  fame  wild  fpirit  of  ambition  :    rafh  in  under- 
taking tho'  ilow  to  execute,   and  obftinate  in  puriuing  tho' 
unable  to  lucceed,    they  opened  a  new  iluice  to  let  out   the 
little  Jile  and  vigor  that  remained  in  their  monarchy.      Phili? 
the  fecond  is  faid  to  have  been  piqued  againfi  his  uncle  Fer- 
dinand,  for  reluling  to  yield  the  empire  to  him  on  the  ab- 
dication of  Charles  the  filth.      Certain  it  is,  that  as  much  as 
he  loved  to  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  to  meddle  in 
every  quarrel  that  had  the  appearance  of  fupporting  the  Ro- 
man and  opprefTing  every  other  church,  he  meddled  little  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany.      But,  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian 
dead,   and  the  off-fpring  of  Maximilian   extincS,    the  kings 
of  Spain  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  the  other  branch  of  their 
family,   entertained   remote  views   of  ambition   in  favor  of 
th^ir  own  branch,  even  on  that  lide,  and  made  all  the  enter- 
prifes  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  both  before  and  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  empire,  the  common  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
What  completed  their  ruin  was  this  :    they  knew  not  hov/  to 
lokj  nor  when  to  yield.      They  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dency of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,    and  became  the  allies 
of  their  ancient  fubjedls  at  the  treaty  of  Munfler  :    but  they 
would  not  forego  their  ufurped  claim  on  Portugal,  and  they 
perfifted  to  carry  on   lingly  the  war   againft  France.      Thus 
they  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  lownefs  of  power  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  cafe  :   and  Philip  the   fourth  was 
obliged  at  lafl  to  conclude  a  peace,   on  terms  repugnant  to 
his  inclination,  to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  intereft  of  Spain, 
and  to  that  of  all  Europe,    in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

C  c  c  2  As 
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A  s  to  France ;  this  sra  of  the  entire  fall  of  the  Spanifii 
power  is  likewife  that  from  which  we  may  reckon  that  France 
grew  as  formidable,   as  we  have  feen  her,   to  her  neighbors, 
in  power  and  pretenfions.     Henry  the  fourth  meditated  great 
deligns,   and  prepared  to  a6t  a  great  part  in  Europe  in  the 
very  beginning  of  this  period,  when  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him. 
His  defigns  died  with  him,  and  are  rather  guefled  at  than 
known  ;   for  furely  thofe  which  his  hiftorian  Pe re  fixe  and 
the  compilers   of  Sully's    memorials  afcribe  to  him,    of  a 
chriftian  commonwealth  divided  into  fifteen  ftates,  and  of  a 
fenate  to  decide  all  differences,  and  to  maintain  this  new  con- 
ftitution  of  Europe,   are  too  chimerical  to  have  been  really 
his  :   but  his  general  defign  of  abafing  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and    eftabliiliing   the   fuperior    power  in  that  of  Bourbon, 
was  taken  up,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  by  Riche- 
lieu,  and  was  purfued   by   him  and  by  Mazarin   with   fo 
much  ability  and  fuccefs,  that  it  was  effected  entirely  by  the 
treaties  of  Weftphalia  and  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  ;  that  is, 
at  the  end  of  the  fecond  of  thofe  periods  I  have  prefumed  to 
propofe  to  your  lordf^ip. 

When  the  third,  in  which  we  now  are,  will  end,  and 
what  circumftances  will  mark  the  end  of  it,  I  know  not :  but 
this  I  know,  that  the  great  events  and  revolutions,  which 
have  happened  in  the  courfe  of  it,  intereft  us  ftill  more  nearly 
than  thofe  of  the  two  precedent  periods.  I  intended  to  have 
drawn  up  an  elenchus  or  fummary  of  the  three,  but  I 
doubted,  on  further  refledlion,  whether  my  memory  would 
enable  me  to  do  it  with  exadlnefs  enough  :  and  I  faw 
that,  if  I  was  able  to  do  it,  the  deduction  would  be  im- 
mcafurably  long.  Something  of  this  kind  however  it  may 
he  reafonable  to  attempt,   in   fpeaking  of  the  lail  period  : 

which 
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which  may  hereafter  occafion    a    further    trouble  to  your 
lordfhip. 

But  to  give  you  fome  breathing-time,  I  will  poftpone  it  at 
prefent,  and  am  in  the  mean  while, 


My  Lord, 

Your,   &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      VII. 

A  fketch  of  the  ftate  and  hiftory  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  tdr 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 


TH  E  firft  obfervation  I  fnall  make  on  this  third  period 
of  modern  hiftory  is,  that  as  the  ambition  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  who  united  the  whole  formidable  power  of  Auftria 
in  himfelf,  and  the  reftlefs  temper,  the  cruelty  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  the  fecond,  were  principally  objeds  of  the  attention 
and  folicitude  of  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the  firfl:  of  thefe 
periods;  and  as  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  the  fecond,  and 
the  third,  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  extirpating  the  pro- 
tectant intereft,  and  under  that  pretence  fubduing  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  were  objeds  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fecond  : 
fo  an  oppofition  to  the  growing  power  ot  France,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  to  the  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  has  been  the  principal  affair  of  Europe,  during  the 
greatefb  part  of  the  prefent  period.  The  defign  of  afpiring  to 
univerfal  monarchy  was  imputed  to  Charles  the  fifth,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  give  proofs  of  his  ambition  and  capacity. 
The  fame  defign  was  imputed  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  own  ftrength,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  his  neighbors.  Neither  of  thcfe  princes  was  induced,  I 
believe,  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  or  the  apprehenfions 
of  his  adverfaries,  to  entertain  fo  chimerical  a  defign  as  this 
would  hav^  been,   even  in  that  falfe  fenfe  wherein  the  word 

univerfil 
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univerfal  is  fo  often  underftood  :  and  I  miftake  very  much  if 
either  of  them  was  of  a  chara<5lcr,  or  in  circumftances,  to 
undertake  it.  Both  of  them  had  ftrong  defires  to  raife  their 
families  higher,  and  to  extend  their  dominions  farther  ;  but 
neither  of  them  had  that  bold  and  adventurous  ambition 
which  makes  a  conqueror  and  an  hero.  Thefe  apprehenfions 
however  v/ere  given  wifely,  and  taken  ufcfully.  They  can- 
not be  given  nor  taken  too  foon  when  fuch  powers  as  thefe 
arife  ;  becaufe  when  fuch  pov/ers  as  thefe  are  befieged  as  it 
were  early,  by  the  common  policy  and  watchfulnefs  of  their 
neighbors,  each  of  them  may  in  his  turn  ot  ftrength  fally 
forth,  and  gain  a  little  ground  ;  but  none  of  them  will  be 
able  to  pufh  their  conquefts  far,  and  much  lefs  to  conlum- 
mate  the  entire  projects  of  their  ambition.  Behdes  the  oc- 
cafional  oppoiition  that  was  given  to  Charles  the  fifth  by 
our  Henry  the  eighth,  according  to  the  different  moods  of 
humor  he  was  in  ;  by  the  popes,  according  to  the  fevcral 
turns  of  their  private  intereft  ;  and  by  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, according  to  the  occafions  or  pretences  that  religion 
or  civil  liberty  furnidied  ;  he  had  from  his  firft  fctting  out 
a  rival  and  an  enemy  in  Francis  the  firft,  who  did  not  main- 
tain his  caufe  "  in  forma  pauperis,"  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an 
expreflion  :  as  we  have  feen  the  houfe  of  Auftria  f'ue,  in- 
cur days,  for  dominion  at  the  gate  of  every  palace  in  Europe. 
Francis  the  firfc  was  the  principal  in  his  ov/n  quarrels,  paid 
his  own  armies,  fought  his  own  battles  ;  and  tho'  his  valor 
alone  did  not  hinder  Charles  the  fifth;  from  fjbduing-  all. 
Europe,  as  Bayle,  a  better  philologer  than  politician,  fome- 
where  alTerts,  but  a  multitude  of  other  circumflrances  eafily 
to  be  traced  in  hiftory  ;  yet  he  contributed  by  his  vidories, 
and  even  by  his  defeats,  to  wafte  the  flrength  and  check  the 
Gourfe  of  that  growing  power.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had_ 
no  rival  of  this  kind  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  nor  indeed 
any  enemy  of  this  importance  to   combat,   till   the  prince. 

of 
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of  Orange  became  king  of  Great  Britain  :   and  he  had  great 
advantages  in  many  other  refpedis,   which  it  is  necellary  to 
confider  in  order  to  make  a  true  judgment  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe  from  the  year  one  thoufand  lix  hundred  and  fixty. 
You  will  difcovcr  the  firft  of  thefe  advantages,   and  fuch  as 
were  productive  of  all  the  reft,  in  the  conduit  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Mazarin.      Richelieu  formed  the  great  defign,   and 
laid  the  foundations:  Mazarin  purfued  the  defign,  and  raifed 
the  fuperftrudlure.      It  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf  extremely, 
there  are  few  paffages  in  hiftory  that  deferve  your  lordfhip's 
attention  more  ,than  the  cqndudt  that  the  firft  and  greatefl  of 
thefe  minifters  held,   in  laying  the  foundations  I   fpeak  of. 
You  will  obferve  how  he  helped  to  embroil  afiairs  on  every 
£de,   and  to   keep  the  houle  of  Auflria  at   bay  as  it  were  j 
how  he  entered  into  the  quarrels  of  Italy  againft  Spain,  into 
that   concerning   the  Valteline,     and   that   concerning    the 
iucceflion    of  Mantua ;     without  engaging    fo    deep   as    to 
divert  him  from  another  great  object  of  his  policy,  fubduing 
Rochelle  and  difarming  the  Huguenots.      You  will  obferve 
how  he  turned  himfelf  after  this  was  done,   to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs   of  Ferdinand   in   Germany.      While  Spain   fomented 
difcontents  at  the  court   and  diforders  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,   by  all  pofTible  means,   ev'en  by  taking  engagements 
with  the  duke  of  Rohan,  and  for  fupporting  the  proteftants; 
Richelieu    abetted   the    fame  intereft  in    Germany  againft 
Ferdinand;  and  in  the  Low  Countries  againft  Spain.      The 
emperor     was     become    alm.oft     the    mafter    in    Germany. 
Christian  the  fourth,    king  of  Denmark,   had  been  at  the 
head  of  a  league,   wherein   the  United  Provinces,    Sweden, 
and   Lower   Saxony   entered,   to   oppofe   his    progrefs  :    but 
Christian    had    been    defeated    by   Tilly    and   Valstein, 
and  obliged   to  conclude  a  treaty  at  Lubec,    where  Ferdi- 
nand   gav^e    him    the    law.       It    was   then   that    Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  whom  Richelieu  made  an  alliance,  entered 
7  into 
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into  this  v/ar,  and  foon  turned  the  fortune  of  it.  The  French 
minifter  had  not  yet  engaged  his  mafter  openly  in  the  war  ; 
but  when  the  Dutch  grew  impatient,  and  tlircatncd  to  renew 
their  truce  with  Spain,  unlefs  France  declared  ;  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  killed,  and  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  loft  ; 
when  Saxony  had  turned  again  to  the  fide  of  the  emperor,  and 
Brandenburg  and  fo  many  others  had  follov/ed  this  example, 
that  HefTe  almoft  alone  perfifted  in  the  Swedifli  alliance  :  then 
Richelieu  engaged  his  mafter,  and  profited  of  every  circum- 
ftance  which  the  conjun6lure  afforded,  to  engage  him  with 
advantage.  For,  firft,  he  had  a  double  advantage  by  engag- 
ing fo  late  :  that  of  coming  frefh  into  the  quarrel  againfi:  a 
wearied  and  almoPc  exhaufted  enemy  ;  and  that  of  yielding 
to  the  impatience  of  his  friends,  who,  prefTed  by  their  necef- 
fities  and  by  the  want  they  had  of  France,  gave  this  minifter 
an  opportunity  of  laying  thofe  claims  and  eftablifning  thofe 
pretenfions,  in  all  his  treaties  with  Holland,  Sweden  and  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire,  on  which  he  had  projected 
the  future  ag-o-randirement  of  France.  The  manner  in  which 
he  engaged,  and  the  air  that  he  gave  to  his  engagement,  were 
advantages  of  the  fecond  fort,  advantages  of  reputation  and 
credit  ;  yet  were  thefe  of  no  fmall  moment  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  and  operated  ftrongly  in  favor  of  France  as  he  de- 
ligned  they  fhould,  even  after  his  death,  and  at  and  after  the 
treaties  of  Weftphalia.  He  varniflied  ambition  with  the  moff 
plaufible  and  popular  pretences.  The  eleftor  of  Treves  had 
put  himfelf  under  the  prote(5lion  of  France  :  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  he  made  this  ftep  when  the  emperor  could  not  pro- 
ted:  him  againft  the  Swedes,  whom  he  had  reafon  to  appre- 
hend. No  matter,  the  governor  of  Luxemburg  was  ordered 
to  furprife  Treves  and  to  feize  the  eledlor.  He  executed  his 
orders  with  fuccefs,  and  carried  this  prince  prifoner  into  Bra- 
bant. Richelieu  feized  the  lucky  circumftance;  he  reclaimed 
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the  elc^lor  :  and,  on  the  refufal  of  the  cardinal  infant,  the 
war  was  declared.  France,  you  fee,  appeared  the  common 
friend  of  libert-'^  the  defender  of  it  in  the  Low-Countries 
againfl  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  Germany  againft  the  empe- 
ror, as  well  as  the  proteftor  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
many  of  whofe  ftates  had  been  illegally  invaded,  and  whofe 
perfons  v/ere  no  Ibnger  fafe  from  violence  even  in  their  own 
palaces.  All  thefe  appearances  were  kept  up  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Munfter,  where  Mazarin  reaped  what  Richelieu  had 
lowed.  The  demands  that  France  made  for  herfelf  were  very 
great ;  but  the  conjundture  was  favorable,  and  fhe  improved 
it  to  the  utmoft.  No  figure  could  be  more  flatterino;  than  her's, 
at  the  head  of  thefe  negotiations  ;  nor  more  m.ortitying  than 
the  emperor's  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  treaty.  The 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  as  vaffals  by 
the  emperor  :  France  determined  them  to  treat  with  him  on 
this  occafion  as  fovereigns,  and  fupported  them  in  this  deter- 
mination. Whilft  Sweden  feemed  concerned  for  the  protef- 
tant  intereft  alone,  and  fhewed  no  other  regard,  as  fhe  had. 
no  other  alliance  ;  France  affecSted  to  be  impartial  alike  to  the 
proteftant  and  to  the  papift,  and  to  have  no  intereft  at  heart 
but  the,  common  intereft  of  the  Germanic  body.  Her  de- 
mands were  exceffive,  but  they  were  to  be  fatisfied  principally 
out  of  the  emperor's  patrimonial  dominions.  Lt  had  been  the 
art  of  her  minifters  to  eftablifli  this  general  maxim  on  many 
particular  experiences,  that  the  grandeur  of  France  was  a  real,, 
and  would  be  a  conftant  fecurity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire  againfl  the  emperor :  and  it  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore, this  maxim  prevailing,  injuries,  refentments,  and  jealou- 
fies  being  frefh  on  one  fide,  and  fervices,  obligations,  and  con- 
fidence on-  the  other,  that  the  Germans  were  not  unwilling 
France  fhould  extend  her  empire  on  this  fide  of  the  RhinCy. 
w.hilft.  Sweden  did  the  fame  on  this  fide  of  the  Baltic.  Thefe 
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treaties,  and  the  immenfe  credit  and  influence  that  France  had 
acquired  by  them  in  the  empire,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
one  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  retu:  i  the  obligations 
of  afliftance  to  the  other,  in  the  war  that  continued  between 
France  and  Spain,  till  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  By  this  treaty  the 
fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  not  only  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  defign 
of  uniting  the  Spanifli  and  the  French  monarchies  under  the 
former  was  laid. 

The  third  period  therefore  begins  by  a  great  change  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  profped:  of  one  much 
greater  and  more  fatal.  Before  I  defcend  into  the  particulars  I 
intend  to  mention,  of  the  courfe  of  affairs,  and  of  the  politi- 
cal condud  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  this  third  pe- 
riod ;  giv^e  me  leave  to  caft  my  eyes  once  more  back  on  the 
fecond.  The  refledlion  I  am  going  to  make  feems  to  me 
important,   and  leads  to  all  that  is  to  follow. 

The  Dutch  made  their  peace  feparately  at  Munfter  with 
Spain,  who  acknowledged  then  the  fovereignty  and  indepen- 
dency ot  their  commonwealth.  The  French,  who  had  been, 
after  our  Elizabeth,  their  principal  fupport,  reproached  them 
feverely  for  this  breach  of  faith.  They  excufed  themfelves 
in  the  beft  manner,  and  by  the  beft  reafons,  they  could.  All 
this  your  lordfliip  will  find  in  the  monuments  of  that  time. 
But  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  they  had  a  motive  you 
will  not  find  there,  and  which  it  was  not  proper  to  give  as  a 
reafon  or  excufe  to  the  French.  Might  not  the  wife  men 
amongft  them  confider  even  then,  befides  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages that  accrued  by  this  treaty  to  their  commonwealth, 
that  the  imperial  power  was  fallen  ;  that  the  power  of  Spain 
was  vaftly  reduced  ;   that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  nothing 
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more  than  the  jQiadow  of  a  great  name,  and  that  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  was  advancing,  by  large  ftrides,  to  a  degree  of 
power  as  exorbitant,  and  as  formidable  as  that  of  the  other 
family  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  fifth,  of  Philip 
the  fecond,  and  lately  of  the  two  Ferdinands  ?  Might  they 
not  forefee,  even  then,  what  happened  in  the  courfe  of  very 
few  years,  when  they  were  obliged,  for  their  own  fecurity,  to 
aihft  their  old  enemies  the  Spaniards  againft  their  old  friends 
the  French  ?  I  think  they  might.  Our  Charles  the  firfl  was 
no  great  politician,  and  yet  he  feemed  to  difcern  that  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  turning  in  favor  of  France,  fome  years  be- 
fore the  treaties  of  Weftphalia.  He  refufed  to  be  neuter,  and 
threa^tned  to  take  part  with  Spain,  if  the  French  purfued  the 
defigri  of  befieging  Dunkirk  and  Graveline,  according  to  a 
concert  taken  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  iu  purfuance 
of  a  treaty  for  dividing  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  which 
Richelieu  had  negotiated.  Cromwell  either  did  not  difcern 
this  turn  of  the  balance  of  power,  long  afterwards  when  it  was 
much  more  vifible;  or,  difcerningit,  he  was  induced  by  reafons 
of  private  intereft  to  3.6k  againft  the  general  intereft  ot  Europe. 
Cromwell  joined  with  France  againft  Spain,  and  tho'  he  got 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  into  a  neceflity 
of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has  difturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world  almoft  fourfcore  years,  and  the  confequences  of 
which  have  well  nigh  beggared  in  our  times  the  nation  he 
enfiaved  in  his.  There  is  a  tradition,  I  have  heard  it  from 
perfons  who  lived  in  thofe  days,  and  I  believe  it  came  from 
Thurloe,  that  Cromwell  was  in  treaty  with  Spain,  and 
ready  to  turn  his  arms  againft  France  when  he  died.  If  this 
fad:  was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honor  his  memory,  I  fhould  have 
fome  regret  that  he  died  fo  foon.  But  whatever  his  inten- 
tions were,  we  muft  charge  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal 
confequences  of  it,  in  great  meafure  to  his  account.  The 
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Spaniards  abhorred  the  thought  of  marrying  their  Infanta  ta 
Lewis  the  fourteenth.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they  broke 
the  negotiation  Lionne  had  begun  :  and  your  lordfhip  will 
perceive,  that  if  they  refumed  it  afterwards,  and  offered  the 
marriage  they  had  before  rejected,  Cromwell's  league  with 
France  was  a  principal  inducement  to  this  alteration  of  their 
refolutions. 

The  precife  point  at  which  the  fcales  of  power  turn,  like 
that  of  the  folftice  in  either  tropic,  is  imperceptible  to  com- 
mon obfervation  :  and,  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other,  fome  pro- 
grefs  muft  be  made  in  the  new  diredlion,  before  the  change  is 
perceived.  They  who  are  in  the  finking  fcale,  for  in  the  po- 
litical balance  of  power,  unlike  to  all  others,  the  fcale  that 
is  empty  links,  and  that  which  is  full  rifes  ;  they  who  are  in 
the  finking  fcale  do  not  eafily  come  off  from  the  habitual 
prejudices  of  fuperior  wealth,  or  power,  or  fkill,  or  courage, 
nor  from  the  confidence  that  thefe  prejudices  infpire.  They 
who  are  in  the  rifing  fcale  do  not  immediately  feel  their 
ftrength,  nor  affume  that  confidence  in  it  which  fuccefsiul 
experience  gives  them  afterwards.  They  who  are  the  moft 
concerned  to  watch  the  variations  of  this  balance,  mif-judge 
often  in  the  lame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  prejudices.  They 
continue  to  dread  a  power  no  longer  able  to  hurt  them,  or  they 
continue  to  have  no  apprehenlions  of  a  power  that  grows 
daily  more  formidable.  Spain  verified  the  firft  cbiervation  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  period,  when,  proud  and  poor,  and 
enterprifing  and  feeble,  fhe  flill  thought  herfelf  a  match  for 
Frarwje.  France  verified  the  fecond  obfervation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  period,  when  the  triple  alliance  ftopped  the 
progrefs  of  her  arms,  which  alliances  m.uch  more  coniider- 
able  were  not  able  to  effect  afterwards.  The  other  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  in  their  turns,  have  verified  the  third  ob- 
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ifervation  in  both   it's  parts,   through  the  whole  courfe  of 

this  period. 

When  Lewis  the  fourteenth  took  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs into  his  own  hands,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty,  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  age,  and  had, 
what  princes  feldom  have,  tiie  advantages  of  youth  and  thofe 
of  experience  together.  Their  education  is  generally  bad  ; 
for  which  reafon  royal  birth,  that  gives  a  right  to  the  throne 
among  other  people,  gave  an  abfolute  excluiion  from  it  among 
the  Mamalukes.  His  was,  in  all  refpedls,  except  one,  as  bad 
as  that  of  other  princes.  He  jefted  fometimes  on  his  own  ig- 
norance ;  and  there  were  other  defedls  in  his  charadler,  owing 
to  his  education,  which  he  did  not  fee.  But  Mazarin  had 
initiated  him  betimes  in  the  myfteries  of  his  policy.  He  had 
feen  a  great  part  of  thofe  foundations  laid,  on  which  he  was 
to  raife  the  fabric  of  his  future  grandeur  :  and  as  Mazarin 
iinifhed  the  work  that  Richelieu  began,  he  had  the  leffons  of 
one,  and  the  examples  of  both,  to  inilru(5l  him.  He  had 
acquired  habits  ot  fecrecy  and  method,  in  bufinefs ;  of  re- 
ferve,  difcretion,  decency,  and  dignity,  in  behaviour.  If  he 
was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  the  beft  aclor  of  majefly  at 
leaft,  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  He  by  no  means  wanted  that 
courage  v/hich  is  commonly  called  bravery,  tho'  the  want  of  it 
was  imputed  to  him  in  the  midft  of  his  greateft  triumphs  : 
nor  that  other  courage,  Icfs  oftentatious  and  more  rarely  found, 
calm,  fteady,  perfevering  refolution  ;  which  feems  to  arife  lefs 
from  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  called  courage 
of  the  mind.  He  had  them  both  moft  certainly,  and  I  could 
produce  unqueftionable  anecdotes  in  proof.  He  was,  in  one 
word,  much  fuperior  to  any  prince  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
when  he  began  to  govern.  He  was  furrounded  with  great 
captains  bred  in  former  wars,  and  with  great  minifters  bred  in 
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the  fame  fchool  as  himfclf.      They  who  had  worked  under 
Mazarin  worked  on  the  fame  plan  under  him  ;  and  as  they 
had  the  advantages  of  genius  and  experience  over  moft  of  the 
minifters  of  other  countries,   fo  they  had  another  advantage 
over  thofe  who  were  equal  or  fuperior  to  them  :  the  advantage 
of  ferving  a  mafter  whofe  abfolute  power  was  eftablifhed  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  a  Htuation  wherein  they  might  exert  their 
whole  capacity  without  contradidlion  ;  over  that,  for  inftance, 
wherein  your  lordfhip's  great  grand-father  was  placed,  at  the 
fame   time,    in   England,    and   John   de   Wit   in    Holland. 
Among  thefe  minifters,  Colbert  mufl:  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly upon  this  occafion  ;   becaufe  it  was  he  who  improved  the 
wealth  and  confequently  the  power  of  France  extremely,  by 
the  order  he  put  into  the  finances,  and  by  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to  trade  and  manufactures.      The  foil,   the  climate,, 
the  fituation  of  France,  the  ingenuity,  the  induftry,  the  viva- 
city of  her  inhabitants  are  fuch  ;   flie  has  fo  little  want  of  the- 
produdl  of  other  countries,  and  other  countries  have  fo  many 
real  or  imaginary  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  her  ;  that  when.fhe= 
is  not  at  war  with  all  her  neighbours,  when  her  domeftie  quiet 
i«  preferved  and  any  tolerable  adminiftration  ot  government 
prevails,   fhe  muft  grow  rich  at   the   expence  of   thofe  w^ho^ 
trade,  and  even  of  thofe  who  do  not  open  a  trade,  with  her. 
Her  bawbles,  her  modes,  the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  her 
luxury,  Goft  England,  about  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  ol,  lit- 
tle lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ll:erling  a  year, 
and  other  nations  in  their  proportions.      Colbert  made  the 
moft  of  all  thefe  advantageous  circumftanccs,  and  whilft  he' 
filled  the   national   fpunge,   he  taught  his  luccelTors  hov/  to- 
fqueeze  it ;  a  fecret  that  he  repented  having  difcovered,  they 
fay,   when  he  faw  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  necelTary  to> 
kipply  the  growing  magnificence  of   his  mafl:er.. 
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This  was  the  charader  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and  this 
was  the  ftate  of  his  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
period.      If  his  power  was  great,   his   pretentions   were  ftill 
greater.   He  had  renounced,  and  the  Infanta  with  his  confent 
had  renounced,   rdl  right  to  the  fucceflion  of  Spain,   in  the 
flrongeft  terais  that  the  precaution  of  the  councils  of  Madrid 
could  contrive.    No  matter  ;  he  confented  to  thefe  renuncia- 
tions, but  your  lordfhip  will  find  by  the  letters  of  Mazarin, 
and  by  other  memorials,  that  he  adted  on  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple, from  the  firfl,  which  he  avowed  foon  afterv/ards.   Such 
a  power,  and  fuch  pretenfions,  fhould  have  given,  one  would 
think,  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  refl:  of  Europe.   Philip  the 
fourth  was  broken  and  decayed,    like  the  monarchy  he  go- 
verned.  One  of  his  fons  died,  as  I  remember,  during  the  ne- 
gotiations that  preceded  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  :   and  the  furvivor,    who  was  Charles  the  fecond, 
rather  languifhed,  than  lived,    from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
So  dangerous  a  contingency,    therefore,   as  the  union  of  the 
two  monarchies  of  France  and   Spain,    being   in  vie\v  forty 
years  together  ;  one  v/ould  imagine,  that  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  had  the  means  of  preventing  it  conftantly  in  view 
duriiio-  the  fame  time.     But  it  -was  otherwife.     France  aded 
very  fyftematically  from  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty,  to  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain. 
She  never  loft  Tight  of  her  great  objed,  the  fucceffion  to  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  ;   and  fhe  accepted  the  will  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.      As  flie  ne- 
ver loft  fight  of  her  great  objed  during  this  time,  fo  flie  loft 
no  opportunity  of  increafmg  her  power  while  fhe  waited  for 
that  of  fucceeding  in  her  pretenftons.      The  two  branches  of 
Auftria  were  in  no  condition  of  making  a  conftderable  oppo- 
fition  to  her  defigns  and  attempts.   Holland,  who  of  all  other 
powers  wa?  the  moft  concerned  to  oppofe  them,  was  at  that 
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time  under  two  influences  that  hindered  her  from  purfuing 
her   true   intereft.      Her  true  intercfl:  was  to  have  ufed  her 
utmoft  endeavors  to  unite  clofely  and  intimately  with  Eng- 
land on  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles.      She  did  the  very 
contrary.      John  de  Wit,  at  the  head  of  the  Louveftein  fac- 
tion,  governed.      The  intereft  of  his  party  was  to  keep  the 
houfe  of  Orange  down  :    he  courted  therefore  the  friendfhip 
of  France,   and   neglefted    that   of  England.      The  alliance 
between  our  nation  and  the  Dutch  was  renewed,  I  think,  in 
one  thoufand  iix  hundred  and  fixty-two  ;   but  the  latter  had 
made  a  dcienfive  league  with  France  a  little  before,   on   the 
fuppofition  principally  of  a  war  with  England.      I'he  war  be- 
came inevitable  very  loon.      Cromwell   had  chaflifed   them 
for  their  ufurpations  in  trade,  and  the  outrages  and  cruelties 
they  had  committed  ;   but   he   had  not   cured    them.      The 
fame  fpirit  continued  in  the  Dutch,  the  fame  refentments  in 
the  Engliih  :    and  the  pique  of  merchants  became  the  pique 
of  nations.      France  entered  into  the  war  on  the  fide  of  Hol- 
land ;    but  the  little   afliftance  fhe  gave   the  Dutch  fliewed 
plainly  enough  that  her  intention  was   to   make  thefe  two 
powers  wafte  their  ftrength  againft  one  another,   whilfl:  fhe 
extended  her  conquefts  in  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries.      Her 
invafion  in  thefe  provinces  obliged  De  Wit   to  change  his 
condud:.      Hitherto  he  had  been  attached  to  France  in  the 
clofeft  manner,  had  led  his  republic  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes 
of  France,  and  had  renewed  with  the  marfhal  d'EsTRADEs  a 
projedl:  of  dividing  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  between  France 
and  Holland,  that  had  been  taken  up  formerly,  when  Riche- 
lieu made  ufe  of  it  to  flatter  their  ambition,  and  to  engage 
them  to  prolong  the  war  againfl;  Spain.      A  projedl  not  un- 
like to  that  which  was  held  out  to  them  by  the  famous  pre- 
liminaries, and  the  extravagant  barrier-treaty,   in  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  nine  ;   and  which  engaged  them  to 
continue  a  war  on  the  principle  of  ambition,  into  which 
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they  had  entered  with  more    reafonable   and   more  mode- 
rate views. 

As  the  private  intercfts  of  the  two  De  Wits  hindered  that 
commonwealth  from  being  on  her  guard,  as  early  as  fhe 
ought  to  have  been,  againft  France,  fo  the  miftaken  policy 
of  the  court  of  England,  and  the  {hort  views,  and  the  profuie 
temper  of  the  prince  who  governed,  gave  great  advantages 
to  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  purfuit  of  his  defigns.  He 
bought  Dunkirk  :  and  your  lordfliip  knows  how  great  a  cla- 
mor Vv^as  raifed  on  that  occafion  againft  your  noble  anceftor  ; 
as  if  he  alone  had  been  anfwcrable  for  the  meafure,  and  his 
intereft  had  been  concerned  it.  I  have  heard  our  late  friend 
Mr.  George  Clarke  quote  a  witnefs,  who  was  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, but  I  cannot  recal  his  name  at  prefent,  who, 
many  years  after  all  thefe  tranfaftions,  and  the  death  of  my  • 
lord  Clarendon,  affirmed,  that  the  earl  of  Sandwich  had 
owned  to  him,  that  he  himfelf  gave  his  opinion,  among 
many  others,  officers,  and  minifters,  for  felling  Dunkirk. 
Their  reafons  could  not  be  good,  I  prefume  to  fay  ;  but 
feveral,  that  might  be  plauiible  at  that  time,  are  eaiily 
guefted.  A  prince  like  king  Charles,  who  would  have 
made  as  many  bad  bargains  as  any  young  fpendthrift,  for 
money,  finding  himfelf  thus  backed,  we  may  affure  our- 
lelves,  was  peremptorily  determined  to  fell :  and  whatever 
your  great-grandfather's  opinion  was,  this  I  am  able  to  pro- 
nounce upon  my  own  experience,  that  his  treaty  for  the  fale 
is  no  proof  he  was  of  opinion  to  fell.  When  the  refolu- 
tion  of  felling  was  once  taken,  to  whom  could  the  fale  be 
made?  To  the  Dutch  ?  No.  This  meafure  v^^ould  have 
been  at  leaft  as  impolitic,  and,  in  that  moment,  perhaps 
more  odious  than  the  other.  To  the  Spaniards?  They  were 
unable  to  buy:  and,  as  low  as  their  power  was  funk,  the  prin- 
ciple of  oppofing  it  ftill  prevailed.    I  have  fometimes  thought 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  Por- 
tugal, and  to  renounce  all  claim  to  that  crown,  four  or  five 
vears  afterwards,  might  have  been  induced  to  take  this  refo- 
lution  then  ;  if  the  regaining  Dunkirk  without  any  expence 
had  been  a  condition  propofed  to  them  ;  and  that  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who,  notwithftanding  their  alliance  with  England  and 
the  indirecft  fuccors  that  France  aftorded  them,  were  little 
able,  after  the  treaty  efpecially,  to  fupport  a  war  againfl  Spain, 
might  have  been  induced  to  pay  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  for 
fo  great  an  advantage  as  immediate  peace  with  Spain,  and 
the  extinction  of  all  foreign  pretences  on  their  crov/n.  But 
this  fpeculation  concerning  events  fo  long  ago  palled  is  not 
much  to  the  purpofe  here.  I  proceed  therefore  to  obferve, 
that  notwitliil:anding  the  file  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  fecret 
leanings  of  our  court  to  that  of  France,  yet  England  was 
iirfl  to  take  the  alarm,  when  Lewis  the  fourteenth  invaded 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-feven  :  and  the  triple  alliance  was  the  work  of  an 
Engliili  minifter.  It  was  time  to  take  this  alarm  ;  for  from 
the  moment  th^t  the  king;  of  France  claimed  a  right  to  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  the  diitchy  of  Brabant,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  Low  Countries  that  devolved  on  his  queen  by 
the  death  of  her  father  Philip  the  fourth,  he  pulled  off  the 
mafk  entirely.  Volumes  were  written  to  eftablifh,  and  to 
refute  this  fuppofed  right.  Your  lordihip  no  doubt  will 
look  into  a  controverfy  that  has  employed  fo  many  pens  and 
i'o  many  fwords ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think  it  was  fuffici- 
ently  bold  in  the  French,  to  argue  from  euftoms,  that  re- 
gulated the  courfe  of  private  fucceflions  in  certain  provinces, 
to  a  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  provinces: 
and  to  aflert  the  divilibility  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  %vith 
the  fame  breath  v/ith  which  they  afferted  the  indivilibility 
of  their  own  ;  altho'  the  proofs  in  one  cafe  were  jull:  as  good 
as  the  proofs  in  the  other,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  indi- 
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viability  was  at  leaft  as  good  a  law  in  Spain,   as  either  this 
or  the  Salique  law  was   in  P'rance.      But  however  proper- it 
might  be  for  the  French  and  Auftrian  pens  to  enter  into  long 
difcufQons,   and  to  appeal,  on  this  great  occafion,  to  the  reft 
of  Europe  ;   the  reft  of  Europe  had  a  fliort  objedlion  to  make 
to  the   plea  of  France,    which   no  fophifms,    no  quirks  of 
law  could  evade.      Spain  accepted  the  renunciations  as  a  real 
fecurity  :    France  gave  them  as  fuch  to  Spain,   and  in  effedl 
to  the  reft  of  Europe.      If  they  had  not  been  thus  given,  and 
thus  taken,   the  Spaniards  would  not  have  married  their  In- 
fanta  to  the  king  of  France,  whatever   diftrefs  they   might 
have  endured  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war.      Thefe  renun- 
ciations were  renvmciations  of  all  rights  whatfoever  to  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  to  every  part  of  it.      The  pro-  ; 
vinces  claimed  by  France  at  this  time  were  parts  of  it.      To 
claim  them,  was  therefore  to  claim  the  whole  ;.  for  if  the  re- 
nunciations were  no  bar  to  the  rights  accruing  to  Mary 
Theresa  on  the  death  of  her  father  Philip  the  fourth,  nei- 
ther could  they  be  any  to  the  rights  that  would  accrue  to 
lier  and  her  children,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Charles 
the  feeond  :   an  unhealthful  youth,  and  who  at  this  inftant 
was  in  immediate  danger  of  dying  ;   for  to  all  the  compli- 
cated diftempers  he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  the 
fmall-pox  was  added.      Your  lordftiip  fees  how  the  fatal  con- 
tingency of  uniting  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
ftared  mankind  in  the  face  ;   and.  yet  nothing,   that  I  can^ 
remember,  was  done  to  prevent  it :  not  fo  much  as  a  guaranty 
given,   or  a  declaration  made  to  aftert  the  validity  ot  thefe. 
renunciations,  and   for   fecurirrg  the   efted:   of  them.      The 
triple  alliance  indeed,  ftopped  the   progrefs   of  the   French 
arms,   and  produced  the  treaty  of  Aix   la  Chapelle.      But 
England,   Sv/eden,    and  Holland,   the  contrading  powers  in 
this  alliance,   feemed  to  look,    and  probably  did  look,    no 
EiKther,      France  kept  a  great  and  important  part  of  what 
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flie  had  furpiifed  or  ravifhed,   or  purchafed  ;   for  we  cannot 
fay  with  any  propriety  that  fhe  conquered  :   and  the  Spa- 
niards were  obliged  to  fet  all  they  faved   to  the  account  of 
gain.      The  German   branch  of  Auftria  had  been  reduced 
very  low  in  power  and  in  credit  under  Ferdinand  the  third, 
by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  as  I  have  faid  already.      Lewis 
the  fourteenth  maintained,  during  many  years,  the  influence 
thefe  treaties  had  given  him  among  the  princes  and  ftates  of 
the  empire.      The   famous  capitulation   made  at  Frankfort 
on   the    election   of    Leopold,    who    fucceeded    Ferdinand- 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  flfty-feven, 
was  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  France  :   and  the  power 
of  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  fole  power  that  could  ra- 
tify and  fecure  effedlually  the  obfervation  of  the  conditions 
then  made.      The  league  of  the  Rhine  was  not  renewed,   I 
believe,  after  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  ;   but  tho'  this  league  was  not  renewed,  yet  fome  of  thefe 
princes  and  ftates  continued  in  their  old  engaeenients  with 

_  DO 

France:  whilft  others  took  nev/ engagements  on  particular 
Gccaflons,  according  as  private  and  fometimes  very  paultry 
interefts,  and  the  emiflaries  of  France  in  all  their  little 
courts,  difpofed  them.  In  fliort,  the  princes  of  Germany 
fhewed  no  alarm  at  the  growing  ambition  and  power  of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth,  but  contributed  to  encourage  one, 
and.  to  confirm  the  other.  In  fiich  a  ftate  of  thincs  the  Gcr- 
man  branch  was  little  able  to  affift  the  Spanifh  branch  againil: 
France,  either  in.  the  war  that  ended  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty, 
or  in  that  we  are  fpeaking  of  here,  the  iliort  war  that  began 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven,  and  was  ended 
by  the  treaty  ot  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-eight.  But  it.  was  not  this  alone  that  difabled  the 
emperor  from  adling  with  vigor  in  the  caufe  of  his  family 
then,    nor  that  has  rendered   the   houfc  of  Auftria  a  dead 

weight 
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weight  upon  all  her  allies  ever  Imcc.  Bigotry,  and  its  infe- 
parable  companion,  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  and 
avarice  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  created  in  thofe  days,  and 
has  maintained  in  ours,  almofl;  a  perpetual  diverfion  ot  the 
imperial  arms  from  all  eilediual  oppoiition  to  France. 
I  mean  to  fpeak  of  the  troubles  in  Hungary.  Whatever 
they  became  in  their  progrefs,  they  were  caufed  originally 
bv  the  ufurnations  and  oerfecutions  of  the  emxperor  :  and 
when  the  Hungarians  were  called  rebels  nrft,  they  were  cat- 
led  fo  lor  no  other  reaion  than  this,  that  they  would  not  be 
Haves.  The  dominion  of  the  emperor  being  lefs  fupportable 
than  that  of  the  Turks,  this  unhappy  people  opened  a  door 
to  the  latter  to  infeft  the  empire,  inftead  of  making  their 
country  what  it  had  been  before,  a  barrier  againft  the  Otto- 
man power.  France  became  a  lure,  tho'  fecret  ally  of  the 
Turks,  as  well  as  the  Hungarians,  and  has  found  her  ac- 
count in  it,  by  keeping  the  emperor  in  perpetual  alarms  on 
that  lide,  while  flie  has  ravaged  the  em.pire  and  the  Low 
Countries  on  the  other.  Thus  we  faw,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  the  arms  of  France  and  Bavaria  in  poffellion  of 
Pafiau,  and  the  mal-contents  of  Hungary  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Vienna.  In  a  word,  when  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  the 
hTi\  eflay  of  his  povv^er,  by  the  war  of  one  thoufand  iix  hun- 
dred and  iixty-feven,  and  founded,  as  it  were,  the  councils 
of  Europe  concerning  his  pretenlions  on  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
■fion,  he  found  his  povv-er  to  be  great  beyond  what  his  neigh- 
bors, or  even  he  perhaps  thought  it :  great  by  the  wealth, 
.and  greater  by  the  united  fpirit  of  his  people  ;  greater  flill 
by  the  ill  policy  and  divided  interefts  that  governed  thofe 
who  had  a  fuperior  common  interefi:  to  oppofe  him.  He  found- 
that  the  members  of  the  triple  alliance  did  not  fee,  or  feeing 
did  not  think  proper  to  own  that  they  faw,  the  injuftice,  and 
the  confequence  of  his  preteniions.  They  contented  them- 
fclves  to  give  to  Spain  an  acl  of  guaranty  for  fecuring  the 
7  execution 
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'execution  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  knew  even 
then  how  ill  the  guaranty  would  be  obferved  by  two  of  them 
at  Icaftj  by  England  and  by  Sweden.  The  treaty  itftlf  was 
nothing  more  than  a  compolltion  between  the  bully  and  the 
bullied.  Tournay,  and  Lifle,  and  Doway,  and  other  places 
.that  I  have  forgot,  were  yielded  to  him  :  and  he  reftored  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  according  to  the  option  that  Spain 
niadej  againft'the  intereft  and  the  expedlation  too  of  the 
Dutch,  when  an  option  was  forced  upon  her.  The  king  of 
Spain  compounded  lor  his  polTeHion  :  but  the  emperor  com- 
p'ounded  at  the  fame  time  for  his  fucceiHon,  by  a  private 
eventual  treaty  of  partition,  which  the  commander  of  Gre- 
MONViLLE  and  the  count  of  Aversberg  figned  at  Vienna-. 
The  fame  Leopold,  who  exclaimed  fo  loudly,  in  one  thou- 
fand  lix  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  againft  any  partition  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  refirfed  to  fubmit  to  that 
which  England  and  Holland  had  then  made,  made  one  liim- 
^felf  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  with  fo 
little  regard  to  thefe  two  powers,  that  the  whole  ten  pro- 
vinces were  thrown  into  the  lot  of  France, 

There  is  no  room  to  wonder  if  fuclr  experience  as  L  e  wis 
the  fourteenth  had  upon  this  occafion,  ana  fuch  a  face  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  raifing  his  hopes,  raided  his  ambition  :  and 
if,  in  making  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  meditated  a  new 
war,  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fev-ent)?^-two  ; 
the  preparations  he  made  for  it,  by  negotiations- in  all  parts, 
by  alliances  wherever  he  found  ingreilion,  and- by  the  increafe 
oi  his  forces,  v/ere  equally  proofs  of  ability,,  induftry,  and 
power.  I  (hall  not  defcend  into  thefe  particulars :  your  lord- 
fliip  will  find  them  pretty  well  detailed  in  the  memorials  of 
that  time.  But  one  of  the  alliances  he  made  I  muft  mention, 
tlio'  I  mention  it  with   the  utmoft  reiiret  and  indignation. 

England! 
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England  was  fatally  engaged  to  ad  a  part  in  this  confpiracjr 
againft  the  peace  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  nay,  againft  he-r 
own  peace  and  her  own  liberty  ;    for  a  bubble's  part  it  was, 
equally  wicked  and  impolitic.      Forgive  the  terms  I  ufe,  my 
lord  :  'none  can  be  too  flrong.      The  principles  of  the  triple 
alliance,  juft  and  wife,   and  worthy  of  a  king  of  England, 
were  laid  alide.      Then,  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  was 
to  be  checked,   the  ten  provinces  were  to  be  faved,  and  by 
faving  them  the  barrier  of  Flolland  was  to  be  preferved.    Now, 
we  joined  our  counfels  and  our  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  in  a 
projedt  that  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all,   as  it  was  c^^j  to 
forefee,    and  as  the  event  fliewed,  unlefs  it  was  carried  on 
againft  Spain,   the  emperor,   and  moft  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many,    as  well  as   the   Dutch  ;     and   which    could  not  be 
carried  on  fuccefsfuUy,   without  leaving  the  ten  provinces 
entirely   at  the   mercy  of  France,   and  giving  her  pretence 
■and  opportunity  of  ravaging  the  empire,   and  extending  her 
conquefts  on  the  Rhine.      The  medal  of  Van  Beuninghen^ 
and  other  pretences  that  France    took    for    attacking    the 
ftates   ot   the  Low  Countries,   were  ridiculous.      They  im- 
pofed  on  no  one  :    and   the   true  obje6l  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth was  manifeil  to  all.     But  what  could  a  king  of  England 
mean  ?   Charlks  the  fecond  ^ad  reafons  of  refentment  againfl: 
the  Dutch,  and  juft  ones  too  no  doubt.      Among  the  reft,  it 
was  not  eafy  for  him  to  forget  the  affront  he  had  fuffered,  and 
the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  when,  depending  on  the  peace  that 
was  ready  to  be  ftgned,  and  that  was  iigned  at  Breda  in  July, 
he  neglected  to  lit  out  his  fleet ;   and  when  that  of  Holland, 
commanded  by  Ruyter,  with  Cornelius  deWit  onboard 
as  deputy  or  commiflioner  of  the  ftates,   burnt  his  fliips  at 
Chatham  in  June.      The  famous  perpetual  edi6l,  as  it  was 
called,  but  did  not  prove  in  the  event,  againft  the  eledrion  of 
a  ftate-holder,   which  John  de  Wit  promoted,  carried,  and 
7       ^  '  obliged 
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obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fwear  to  maintain  a  very  few 
days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Breda,  might  be  ano- 
ther motive  in  the  breaft  of  king  Charles  the  i'econd  :  as  it 
v/as  certainly  a  pretence  of  revenge  on  the  Dutch,  or  at  leall  on 
the  Di'  Wits  and  the  Louveftein  faction,  that  ruled almoft  def- 
potically  in  that  commonwealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  neither 
thefe  reafons,  nor  others  of  a  more  ancient  date,  determined 
him  to  this  alliance  with  France  ;  iince  he  contracted  the 
triple  alliance  within  four  or  five  months  after  the  two 
events,  I  have  mentioned,  happened.  What  then  did  he 
mean  ?  Did  he  mean  to  acquire  one  of  the  feven  provinces, 
and  divide  them,  as  the  Dutch  had  twice  treated  for  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  ten,  with  France  ?  I  believe  not;  but  this  I  believe, 
that  his  inclinations  were  favorable  to  the  popifh  intereft  in 
general,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  himfelf  more  abfolute  at 
home  ;  that  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  this  end  to  humble  the 
Dutch,  to  reduce  their  power,  and  perhaps  to  change  the  form 
of  their  government ;  to  deprive  his  fubjedrs  of  the  corref- 
pondence  with  a  neighboring  proteftant  and  free  ftate,  and 
of  all  hope  of  fuccour  and  fupport  from  thence  in  their  op- 
pofition  to  him  ;  in  a  word  to  abet  the  deiigns  of  France  on 
the  continent,  that  France  might  abet  his  defigns  on  his  own 
kingdom.  This,  I  fay,  I  believe  ;  and  this  I  Ihould  venture 
to  affirm,  if  I  had  in  my  hands  to  produce,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  quote,  the  private  relations  I  have  read  formerly,  drawn  up 
by  thofe  who  were  no  enemies  to  fuch  defigns,  and  on  the 
authority  of  thofe  who  were  parties  to  them.  But  whatever 
king  Charles  the  fecond  meant,  certain  it  is,  that  his  condudl 
eftablifhed  the  fuperiority  of  France  in  Europe. 

•    But  this  charge,   however,  muft  not  be  confined  to  him 

alone.     Thofe  who  were  nearer  the  danger,   thofe  who  were 

expofed  to  the  immediate  attacks  of  France,  and  even  thofe 
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who  were  her  rivals  for  the  fame  fucceffion,  having  either 
aflifted  her,  or  engaged  to  remain  neuters,  a  ftrange  fata- 
lity prevailed,  and  produced  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  Your  lordfhip  will  obferve  with 
aflonifhment,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  tliou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two,  all  the  neighbors  of  France, 
adiing  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  fome 
as  if  they  had  much  to  hope,  by  helping  her  to  opprefs  the 
Dutch  and  {baring  with  her  the  fpoils  of  that  commonwealth, 
"  Delenda  eft  Carthago,"  was  the  cry  in  England,  and  feem- 
ed  too  a  maxim  on  the  continent. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  you  will  obferve  that  all 
thefe  powers  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  unite  in  oppofition 
to  France.  Even  England  thought  it  time  to  interpo,fe  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Dutch.  The  confequences  of  this  alarm,  of  this 
fudden  turn  in  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  of  that  which  hap- 
pened, by  the  mafTacr^  of  the  De  Wits,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  prince  ©f  Orange,  in  the  government  of  the  feven 
provinces,  faved  thefe  provinces,  and  flopped  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arms  of  France.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  indeed 
furprifed  the  feven  provinces  in  this  war,  as  he  had  furprized 
the  ten  in  that  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven, , 
and  ravaged  defencelefs  countries  with  armies  fufHcient  to^ 
conquer  them,  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  refift.  In  the 
war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two,  he  had 
little  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  on  foot, 
befides  the  bodies  of  Englifh,  Swifs,  Italians,  and  Swedes,, 
that  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  more.  With  this 
mighty  force  he  took  forty  places  in  forty  days,  impofed  ex- 
travagant conditions  of  peace,  played  the  monarch  a  little 
while  at  Utrecht ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Dutch  recovered  from 
their  confternation,  and,,  animated  by  the  example  of  the 

prince. 
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prince  of  Orange  and  the  hopes  of  fuccour,  refufed  the.fe 
conditions,  he  went  back  to  Verlailles,  and  left  his  generals  to 
carry  on  his  enterprize  :  which  they  did  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that  Grave  and  Maeftricht  alone  remained  to  him  of  all  the 
boaftcd  conquefts  he  had  made  ;  and  even  thefe  he  olTered 
two  years  afterwards  to  reftore,  if  by  that  concefTion  he  could 
have  prevailed  on  the  Dutch  at  that  time  to  make  peace  with 
him.  But  they  were  not  yet  difpofed  to  abandon  their  allies ; 
for  allies  now  they  had.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain 
had  engaged  in  the  quarrel  againlf  France,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  had  done  the  fame.  Not  all.  The  Ba- 
varian continued  obftinate  in  his  neutrality,  and,  to  mention 
no  more,  the  Swedes  made  a  great  diverfion  in  favor  of  France 
in  the  empire  ;  where  the  duke  of  Hanover  abetted  their 
deiigns  as  much  as  he  could,  for  he  was  a  zealous  partifan  of 
France,  tho'  the  other  princes  of  his  houfe  a6led  for  the  com- 
mon caufe.  I  defcend  into  no  more  particulars.  The  war 
that  Lewis  the  fourteenth  kindled  by. attacking  in  fo  violent 
a  manner  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  by  making  fo  arbi- 
trary an  ufe  of  his  firft  fuccefs,  became  geiieral,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the  upper  and  lower  Rhine, 
in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Germany 
belonging  to  thefe  two  crowns  ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  Fra.nce  fupported  this  war  with  ad- 
vantage on  every  fide  :  and  when  your  lordfhip  considers  in 
v/Iiat  manner  -it  was  carried  on  againfl;  her,  you  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  £he  did  fo.  Spain  had  fpirit,  but  too  little 
ftrength  to  maintain  her  power  in  Sicily,  where  Meflina  had 
revolted  ;  to  defend  her  frontier  on  that  lide  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  to  reiift  the  great  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  The  empire  was  divided ;  and,  even  among  the 
princes  who  a6led  againfl  France,  there  was  neither  union  in 
their  councils,  nor  concert  in  their  projeds,  nor  order  in  pre- 

F  f  f  2  parations, 
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parations,  nor  vigor  in  execution  :  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  there 
was  not,  in  the  whole  confederacy,  a  man  whofe  abilities  could 
make  him  a  match  for  the  prince  of  Conde'  or  the  marfliai 
of  Turenne;  nor  many  who  were  in  any  degree  equal  to 
Luxemburg,  Crequi,  Schomberg,  and  other  generals  of  in- 
ferior note,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  France.  The  em- 
peror took  this  very  time  to  make  new  invafions  on  the  liber- 
ties of  Hungary,  and  to  opprefs  his  proteflant  fubjeds.  The 
prince  of  Orange  alone  aded  with  invincible  firmnefs,  like  a 
patriot,  and  a  hero.  Neither  the  fedud;ions  of  France  nor 
thofe  of  England,  neither  the  temptations  of  ambition  nor 
thofe  of  private  intereft,  could  make  him  fwerve  from  the  true 
intereft  of  his  country,  nor  from  the  common  intereft  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  raifed  more  {ieges,  and  loft  more  battles,  it 
was  faid,  than  any  general  ot  his  age  had  done.  Be  it  lo. 
But  his  defeats  were  manifeftly  due  in  great  meafure  to  cir- 
cumftances  independent  on  him  :  and  that  fpirit,  which  even 
thefe  defeats  could  not  deprefs,  was  all  his  own.  He  had  dif- 
ficulties in  his  own  commonwealth  ;  the  governors  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Low  Countries  crofted  his  meafures  fometimes ;  the  Ger- 
man allies  difappointed  and  broke  them  often  :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  frequently  betrayed.  He  was  fo  per- 
haps even  by  Souches,  the  imperial  general  ;  a  Frenchman 
according  to  Bayle,  and  a  penfioner  of  Louvois  according  to* 
common  report,  and  very  ftrong  appearances.  He  had  not 
yet  credit  and  authority  fufticient  to  make  him  a  centre  of 
union  to  a  whole  confederacy,  the  foul  that  animated  and 
idireded  fo  great  a  body.  He  came  to  be  fuch  afterwards ;. 
but  at  the  time  fpoken  of,  he  could  not  take  fo  great  a 
part  upon  him.  No  other  prince  or  general  was  equal  to  it : 
^nd  the  confequences  of  this  defed  appeared  almoft  in  e^^ery 
/operation.  France  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,, 
all  intent  £0  demolifh  her  power.      Butj,  like  the  builders  of 
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Babel,  they  fpoke  different  languages  :  and  as  thofe  could 
not  build,  thefe  could  not  dcmolifh,  for  want  of  underftand- 
ing  one  another.  France  improved  this  advantage  by  her 
arms,  and  more  by  her  negotiations.  Nimcghen  was,  after 
Cologn,  the  fcene  of  thefe.  England  was  the  mediating  power^ 
and  I  know  not  whether  our  Charles  the  fecond  did  not  ferve 
her  purpofes  more  ufefuUy  in  the  latter,  and  under  the  cha- 
rader  of  mediator,  than  he  did  or  could  have  done  by  joining 
his  arms  to  her's,  and  adling  as  her  ally.  The -Dutch  were 
induced  to  iign  a  treaty  with  him,  that  broke  the  confederacy, 
and  gave  great  advantage  to  France :  for  the  purport  of  it  was 
to  oblige  France  and  Spain  to  make  peace  on  a  plan  to  be  pro- 
pofedto  them,  and  no  mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  other  allies 
that  I  remember.  The  Dutch  were  glad  to  get  out  of  an  ex- 
peniive  war.  France  promifed  to  reftore  Maeftricht  to  them, 
and  Maeftricht  was  the  only  place  that  remained  unrccovcrcd 
of  all  they  had  loft.  They  dropped  Spain  at  Nimeghen,  as 
they  had  dropped  France  at  Munfter  ;  but  many  circumftances 
concurred  to  give  a  much  worfe  grace  to  their  abandoning  of 
Spain,  than  to  their  abandoning  of  France.  I  need  not  fpe- 
eify  them.  This  only  I  would  obferve  :  when  they  made  a 
feparate  peace  at  Munfter,  they  left  an  ally  who  was  in  con- 
dition to  carry  on  the  war  alone  with  advantage,  and  they 
prefumed  to  impofe  no  terms  upon  him  :  when  they  made  a 
feparate  peace  at  Nimeghen,  they  abandoned  an  ally  who  v/as 
in  no  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  and  who  was  re- 
duced to  accept  whatev^er  terms  the  common  enemy  prefcrib- 
ed.  in  their  great  diftrefs  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy-three,  they  engaged  to  reftore  Maeftricht  to  the  Spa- 
niards as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  retaken  :  it  was  not  retaken,  and 
they  accepted  it  for  themfelves  as  the  price  of  the  feparate 
peace  they  made  with  France.  The  Dutch  had  engaged  far- 
ther, to  make  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  the  king  of  France, 
7  till 
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till  that  prince  confented  to  reftore  to  Spain  all  he  had  con- 
quered fince  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  But  far  from  keeping 
this  promife  in  any  tolerable  degree,  Lewis  the  fourteenth  ac- 
quired, by  the  plan  impofed  on  Spain  at  Nimeghen,  befides 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  fo  many  other  countries  and  towns 
on  the  fide  of  the  ten  Spanifh  provinces,  that  thefe,  added  to 
the  places  he  kept  of  thofe  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (for  feme  of  little  confequence 
he  reftored)  put  into  his  hands  the  principal  ftrength  of  that 
barrier,  againft  which  we  goaded  ourfelves  almoft  to  death  in 
the  laft  great  war  ;  and  made  good  the  faying  of  the  marfha4 
ofScHOMBERG,  that  to  attack  this  barrier  was  to  take  the 
beaft  by  his  horns.  I  know  very  well  what  may  be  faid  to 
excufe  the  Dutch.  The  emperor  was  more  intent  to  tyrannize 
his  fubjeds  on  one  fide,  than  to  defend  them  on  the  other. 
He  attempted  little  againfl  France,  and  the  little  he  did  at- 
tempt was  ill-ordered,  and  worfe  executed.  The  afTiftance  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  was  often  uncertain,  and  always  ex- 
penfive.  Spain  was  already  indebted  to  Holland  for  great 
fums  ;  greater  ftill  muft  be  advanced  to  her  if  the  war  conti- 
nued :  and  experience  fhewed  that  France  was  able,  and  would 
continue,  to  prevail  againft  her  prefent  enemies.  The  triple 
league  had  ftopped  her  progrefs,  and  obliged  her  to  abandon 
the  county  of  Burgundy  ;  but  Sweden  was  now  engaged  in 
the  war  on  the  fide  of  France,  as  England  had  been  in  the 
beginning  of  it :  and  England  was  now  privately  favorable  to 
her  interefts,  as  Sweden  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
whole  ten  provinces  would  have  been  fubdued  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  campaigns  more  :  and  it  was  better  for  Spain  and 
the  Dutch  too,  that  part  fhould  be  faved  by  accepting  a  fort 
of  compofition,  than  the  whole  be  rifqued  by  refulmg  it. 
This  might  be  alledged  to  excufe  the  condu6l  of  the  States 
General,  i'n  impofing  hard  terms  on  Spain  ;   in  making  none 
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for  their  other  allies,   and  in  figning  alone  :   by  which  fleps 
they  gave   France  an   opportunity   that  {he   improved  with 
great   dexterity  of  management,   the  opportunity  of  treat- 
ing with  the  confederates  one  by  one,  and  of  beating  them  by 
detail  in  the  cabinet,  if  I  may  fo  fay,   as  flie  had  often  done 
in  the  field.      I  fhall  not  compare  thefe  reafons,  which  were 
but  too  well  founded  in  fadl,    and  muft  appear  plaufible  at 
leaft,  with  other  confiderations   that  might  be,   and  were  at 
the  time,  infifted  upon.      I  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  obferva- 
tions,  which  every  knowing  and  impartial  man  mufl  admit. 
Your  lordfliip  will  obferve,   firff,  that  the  fatal  principle   of 
compounding  with  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  from  the  time  that 
his  pretenfions,  his  power,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  it,  began 
to  threaten  Europe,  prevailed  ffill  more  at  Nimeghen  than  it 
had  prevailed  at  Aix  :    fo  that  altho'  he  did  not  obtain  to  the 
full  all  he  attempted,   yet  the  dominions  of  France  were  by 
common  confent,  on  every  treaty,  more  and  more  extended;, 
her  barriers  on  all  fides  were  more  and  more  ftrengthened  ;, 
thofe  of  her  neighbours  were  more  and  more  weakened  ;  ani 
that  power,  which  was  to  aiTert  one  day,  againft  the  reft  of 
Europe,  the  pretended  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  was  more  and  more  eftablifhed,  and  ren- 
dered truly  formidable  in  fuch  hands  at  leaft,  during  the  courfe 
of  the  firfl  eighteen  years  of  the  period.      Your  lordfiiip  will 
pleafe  to  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  the  extreme  weak- 
nefs  of  one  branch  of  Auftria,  and  the  miferable  condud:  cf 
both  ;    the  poverty  of  fome  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
the  difunion,  and  to  fpeak  plainly,   the  mercenary  policy  of 
all  of  them;  in  fhort,  the  confined   views,  the  falfe  notions, 
and,   to  fpeak  as  plainly  of  my  own  as  of  other,  nations,   the. 
iniquity  of  the  councils  of  England,    not  only  hindered  the 
growth  of  this  power  from  being  flopped  in  time,  but  nurfed. 
it  up  into  ftrength  almoft  infupcj-able  by  any  future  confede- 
racy,. 
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racy.      A  third  obfervation  is  this  :   If  the  excufes  made  for 
the  condud  of  the  Dutch  at  Nimegherl  are  not  fufficient,  they 
too  muft  come  in  for  their  fhare  in  this  condemnation,   even 
after  the  death  of  the  De  Wits  ;   as  they  were  to  be  con- 
demned moft  juftly,   during  the  adminiftration,   for  abetting 
and  favoring  France.      If  thefe  excufes,   grounded  on  their 
inability  to  purfue  any  longer  a  war,   the  principal  profit  of 
which  was  to  accrue  to  their  confederates,   for  that  was  the 
cafe  after  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three, 
or  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-four,  and  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  which  was  thrown  on  them  by  their  confe- 
derates ;   if  thefe  are  fufficient,   they  fiiould  not  have  adled, 
for  decency's  fake  as  well  as  out  of  good  policy,  the  part  they 
did  a6t  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven,   and  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  towards  the  late  queen, 
who  had  complaints  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree and  with  circumftances  much  more  aggravating,  to  make 
of  them,  of  the  emperor,  and  of  all  the  princes  of  Germany  ; 
and  who  was  far  from  treating  them  and  their  other  allies,  at  that 
time,  as  they  treated  Spain  and  their  other  allies  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  feven ty-eight.      Immediately  after  the 
Dutch  had  made-  their  peace,  that  of  Spain  was  figned  with 
France.      The  emperor's  treaty  with  this  crown  and  that  of 
Sweden  was  concluded  in  the  following  year  :  and  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  being  now  at  liberty  to  afiifl  his  ally,   whilft  he 
had  tied  up  the  powers  with  whom  he  had  treated  from  af- 
fifting  theirs,  he  foon  forced  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  reftore  all  they  had  taken  from 
the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude  the  peace  of  the  north.      In  all 
thefe  treaties  he  gave  the  law,    and    he   was    now  at   the 
higheft  point  of  his  grandeur.      He  continued  at  this  point 
for  feveral  years,   and  in  this  heighth  of  his  power  he  pre- 
pared thofe  alliances  againft  it,  under  the  weight  of  which 
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he  was  at  laft  well-nigh  opprefled  ;  and  might  have  been 
reduced  as  low  as  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  required, 
if  fome  of  the  caufes,  which  worked  now,  had  not  conti- 
nued to  work  in  his  favor,  and  if  his  enemies  had  not 
proved,  in  their  turn  of  fortune,  as  infitiable  as  profperity 
had  rendered  him. 

After  he  had  made  peace  with  all  the  powers  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  war,  he  continued  to  vex  both  Spain  and  the 
empire,  and  to  extend  his  conquefts  in  the  Lovv^  Countries, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  both  by  the  pen  and  the  fword.  He 
ereded  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  of  Brifach,  where  his  own 
fubjedis  were  profecutors,  witneffes,  and  judges  all  at  once. 
Upon  the  decilions  of  thefe  tribunals,  he  feized  into  his  own 
hands,  under  the  notion  of  dependencies  and  the  pretence  of 
reunions,  whatever  towns  or  diftrids  of  country  tempted  his 
ambition,  or  fuited  his  conveniency  :  and  added,  by  thefe  and 
by  other  means,  in  the  midft  of  peace,  more  territories  to 
thofe  the  late  treaties  had  yielded  to  him,  than  he  could  have 
got  by  continuing  the  war.  He  aded  afterwards,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  all  this,  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  His  glory  was 
a  reafon  for  attacking  Holland  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-two,  and  his  conveniency  a  reafon  for  many  ot 
the  attacks  he  made  on  others  afterwards.  He  took  Luxem- 
burg by  force  ;  he  ftole  Strafburg  ;  he  bought  Cafal  :  and, 
whilft  he  waited  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  to  his  family 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  was  not  without  thoughts,  nor  hopes 
perhaps,  of  bringing  into  it  the  imperial  crown  likewife. 
Some  of  the  cruelties  he  exercifed  in  the  empire  may  be  af- 
cribed  to  his  difappointment  in  this  view  :  I  fay  fome  of 
them,  becaufe  in  the  war  that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ni-; 
meghen,  he  had  already  exercifed  many.  7  ho'  the  French 
writers  endeavor  to  ilide  over  them,  to  palliate  them,  and  to 
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impute  them  particularly  to  tl>e  Englifh  that  were  in  their 
fervice  ;  for  even  this  one  of  their  writers  has  the  front  to 
advance  :  yet  thefe  cruelties,  unheard  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, muft  be  granted  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  counfels, 
and  executed  by  the  arms  of  France,  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
in  other  parts. 

If  Lewis  the  fourteenth  could  have  contented  himfelf  with 
the  acquifitions  that  were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaties 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight,  and  one 
thoufand  lix  hundred  and  feventy-nine,  and  with  the  autho- 
rity and  reputation  which  he  then  gained  ;  it  is  plain  that 
he  would  have  prevented  the  alliances  that  Vv^ere  afterwards 
formed  againft  him,  and  that  he  might  have  regained  his 
credit  amongil  the  princes  of  the  empire,  where  he  had  one 
family-alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  brother  to  the  daughter 
of  the  elecSlor  Palatine,  and  another  by  that  of  his  fon  to  the 
fifter  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  where  Sweden  was  clofely 
attached  to  him,  and  where  the  fame  principles  of  private 
intereft  would  have  foon  attached  others  as  clofely.  He  might 
have  remained  not  only  the  principal,  but  the  dirediing  power 
of  Europe,  and  have  held  this  rank  with  all  the  glory  ima- 
ginable, till  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome  other 
obje6l  of  great  ambition,  had  determined  him  to  adt  another 
part.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  continued  to  vex  and  provoke 
all  thofe  who  were,  unhappily  for  them,  his  neighbors,  and 
that,  in  many  inftances,  for  trifles.  An  example  of  this  kind 
occurs  to  me.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts,, 
he  feized  that  little  inconfiderable  duchy,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  indifputable  right  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  the 
fervices  that  crown  had  rendered  him,  or  to  the  want  he 
might  have  of  that  alliance  hereafter.  The  confequence  was, 
that  Swedeji  entered  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,, 
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the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  States  General,  into  the  al- 
liance of  guaranty,  as  it  was  called,  about  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  into  the  famous  league 
of  Augfburg,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-fix. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  league,  and  fince  wc  may 
date  from  it  a  more  general,  and  more  concerted  oppofition 
to  France,  than  there  had  been  before  ;  give  me  leave  to  re- 
cal  fome  of  the  refledlions  that  have  prefented  themfelves  to 
my  mind,  in  confidering  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  hav^e 
heard  related,  concerning  the  pailages  o£  that  time.  They 
will  be  of  ufe  to  form  our  judgment  concerning  later  pafTages. 
If  the  king  of  France  became  an  objed:  of  averfion  on  ac- 
count of  any  invafions  he  made,  any  deviations  from  public 
faith,  any  barbarities  exercifed  where  his  arms  prevailed,  or 
the  perfecution  of  his  proteftant  fubjedts ;  the  emperor  de- 
ferved  to  be  fuch  an  objedl,  at  leaft  as  much  as  he,  on  the 
fam.e  accounts.  The  emperor  was  fo  too,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference relatively  to  the  political  fyftem  of  the  wefl :  the 
Auflrian  ambition  and  bigotry  exerted  themfelves  in  diftant 
countries,  whole  interefts  were  not  confidered  as  a  part  of 
this  fyftem  ;  for  otherwife  there  would  have  been  as  much 
reafon  for  afTifting  the  people  of  Hungary  and  of  Tranfvlva- 
nia  againfb  the  emperor,  as  there  had  been  formerly  for  af- 
fifting  the  people  ot  the  feven  united  provinces  againfl  Spain, 
or  as  there  had  been  lately  for  afTifting  them  againfl  France; 
but  the  ambition  and  bigotry  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  were 
exerted  in  the  Lov/  Countries,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and 
in  Spain,  in  the  very  mid  ft  of  this  fyftem,  if  I  may  fay  fo, 
and  with  fuccefs  that  could  not  tail  to  fubvert  it  in  time. 
The  pov/er  of  the  houfe  of  Aufiria,  that  had  been  feared  too 
long,  was  feared  no  longer  :  and  that  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, by  having  been  feared  too  late,  was  now  grown  terrible. 
The  emperor  was  fo  intent  on  the  eftablifhment  of  his  abfo- 
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lute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he  expofed  the  empire  doubly 
to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it.  He  left  the  fron- 
tier almofl:  quite  defencelefs  on  the  fide  af  the  Rhine,  againft 
the  inroads  and  ravages  of  France  :  and  by  fhewing  no  mercy 
to  the  Hungarians,  nor  keeping  any  faith  with  them,  he 
forced  that  miferable  people  into  alliances  with  the  Turk, 
who  invaded  the  empire,  and  belieged  Vienna.  Even  this 
event  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Your  lordfliip  will  find,  that 
SoBiESKi,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  forced  the  Turks  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and  had  fixed  the  imperial  crown  that  tottered  on 
his  head,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  take  thofe  meafures  by 
which  alone  it  was  poflible  to  cover  the  empire,  to  fecure  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  to  reduce  that  power  who  was  probably 
one  day  to  difpute  with  him  this  prince's  fucceifion.  Tekeli 
and  the  malcontents  made  fuch  demands  as  none  but  a  ty- 
rant could  refufe,  the  prefervation  of  their  antient  privileges, 
liberty  of  confcience,  the  convocation  of  a  free  diet  or  par- 
liament, and  others  of  lefs  importance.  All  was  in  vain. 
The  war  continued  with  them,  and  with  the  Turks,  and 
France  was  left  at  liberty  to  pufb  her  enterprifes,  almoft  with- 
out oppofition,  againft  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  drftrefs  in  both  was  fo  great,  that  the  States  General  faw 
no  other  expedient  for  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
arms,  than  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  or  a  truce  of  twenty 
years  j  whicli  they  negotiated,  and  which  was  accepted  by 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  terms  that  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  thought  fit  to>  offer.  By  thefe  terms  he  wa.s 
to  remain  in  full  and  quiet  poffeflion  of  all  he  had  acquired 
fince  the  years  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight, 
and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-nine  ;.  among 
which  acquifitions  that  of  Luxemburg  and  that  of  Strafburg 
were  comprehended.  The  conditions  of  this  truce  were  fo 
advantageous  to  France,  that  all  her  intrigues  were  employed 
to  obtain  a  dsfinitive  treaty  of  peace  upon  the  fame  condi- 
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tions.  But  this  was  neither  the  intereft  nor  tlie  intentioa 
of  the  other  contrafting  powers.  The  imperial  arms  had 
been  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Turks.  This  fuccefs,  as 
well  as  the  troubles  that  followed  upon  it  in  the  Ottoman 
armies,  and  at  the  Porte,  gave  reafonable  expedtation  or  con- 
cluding a  peace  on  that  fide  :  and,  this  peace  concluded, 
the  emperor,  and  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  pofture  to  treat  w^ith  France. 
With  thefe  views,  that  were  wife  and  juft,  the  league  oi 
Augfburg  was  made  between  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Sweden  as  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  other  circles 
and  princes.  This  league  was  purely  defenfive.  An  e?;- 
prefs  article  declared  it  to  be  fo  :  and  as  it  had  no  other  re- 
gard, it  was  not  only  conformable  to  the  laws  and  conffcitu- 
tions  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  pradtice  of  all  nations,  but 
even  to  the  terms  of  the  a6l  of  truce  fo  lately  concluded,. 
This  pretence  therefore  for  breaking  the  truce,  leizing  the 
eled:orate  ofCologn,  invadingr  the  Palatinate,  belieo-ins;  Phi- 
lipfburg,  and  carrying  unexpedied  and  undeclared  war  into- 
the  empire  could  not  be  fupported  :  nor  is  it  pofllble  to  read 
the  reafons  publifhed  by  France  at  this  time,  and  drawn  from 
her  fears  of  the  imperial  power,  without  laughter..  As  little 
pretence  was  there  to  complain,  that  the  emperor  rcfuled  to 
convert  at  once  the  truce  into  a  definitive  treaty  ;-  fince  if 
he  had  done  (o,  he  would  have  confirmed  in  a  lump,  and 
without  any  difcuflion,  all  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  thoic 
chambers,  or  courts,  that  France  had  erected  to  cover  her 
ufurpation  ;  and  would  have  given  up  almoft  a  fixth  part  ol 
tiie  provinces  of  the  empire,,  that  France  one  way  or  other 
had  poileiTed  herfelf  of.  The  pretenfions  of  the  duchefs  of 
Orleans  on  the  injcceirion  of  her  father,,  and  hex.  brother,, 
which  were  difputed  by  the  then  elecSior  Palatine,  and  were 
to  be  determined   by  the  laws  and  cuffom.s  of  tlie  empire, 
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afforded  as  little  pretence  for  beginning  this  war,   as  any  of- 
the  former  allegations.     The  cxclufion  of  the  cardinal  of  Fur- 
STENBERG,  v/lio  had  been  eiedled  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Co- 
logn,  was  capable  of  being  aggravated  :  but  even  in  this  cafe 
his  moil  chriftian  majefty  op.^ofed  his  judgment  and  his  au- 
thority againfl:  the  judgment  and  authority  of  that  holy  fa- 
ther, v/hofe  eldeft  fon  he  was  proud  to  be  called.      In  fliort, 
the  true  reafon  why  Lev/is  the  fourteenth  began  that  cruel 
v/ar  with  the  empire,  two  years  after  he  had  concluded  a  cef- 
fation  of  hoftilities  tor  twenty,  was  this  :    he  refolved  to  keep 
what  he  had  got ;   and  therefore  he  refolved  to  encourage 
the  Turks  to  continue  the  war.      He  did  this  effedually,  by 
invading  Germany  at  the  very  inftant  when  the  Sultan  was 
fuing  for  peace.      Notwithftanding  this,    the  Turks  were  in 
treaty  again  the   following  year  :    and  good    policy  fliould 
have  obliged  the  emperor,   fince  he  could  not  hope  to  carry 
on  this  V.Mr  and  that  againfl  France,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
vigor  and  effedt,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  leaft  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  two.      The  decision  of  his  difputes  with  France 
could  not   be  deferred,   his  defigns  againft  the  Hungarians 
were  in  part  accomplifhed,  for  his  fon  was  declared  king,  and 
the  fettlcment  of  that  crown  in  his  family  was  made;  and  the 
rePc  of  thefe,  as  vi^eil  as  thofe  that  he  formed  againft  the  Turks, 
might  be  deferred.      But  the  councils  of  Vienna  judged  dif- 
ferently, and  inlifted  even  at  this  critical  moment  on  the  moft 
exorbitant  terms ;   on  fome  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  Turks 
fhev/ed  more  humanity  and  a  better  fenfe  of  religion  in  re- 
fufing,   than  they  in  afking  them.      Thus  the  war  went  on 
in  Hungary,   and  proved  a  conftant  diverfion   in  favor  of 
France,   during  the  whole  courfe  of  that  which  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  began  at  this  time  ;   for  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
v^^as  pofterior  to  that  of  Ryfwic,      The  empire,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, andvHolland  engaged  in  the  war  with  France  :,  and  on 
them  the  emperor  left  the  burden  of  it.      In  the  fliort  war  of 
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one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fcvcn,  he  was  not  {o 
much  as  a  party,  and  inftead  of  alllfting  the  king  of  Spain, 
which,  it  muft:  be  owned,  he  was  in  no  good  condition  of 
doincy,  he  bargained  for  dividing  that  prince's  fucceflion,  as 
I  have  obferved  above.  In  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  he  made  fome  feeble  efforts.  In  this 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight  he  did  ftill  lefs: 
and  in  the  war  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  prc- 
fent  cjntury  he  did  nothing,  at  leaft  after  the  firft  campaign 
in  Italy,  and  after  the  engagements  that  England  and  Hol- 
land took  by  the  grand  alliance.  In  a  word,  from  the  time 
that  an  oppofition  to  France  became  a  common  caufe  ia 
Europe,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  been  a  clog  upon  it  in  many 
inftances,  and  of  confiderable  afTiftance  to  it  in  none.  The 
accefilon  of  England  to  this  caufe,  which  was  brovight  about 
by  the  revolution  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  might  have  made  amends,  and  more  than  amends, 
one  would  think,  for  this  defedl,  and  have  thrown  fuperiority 
of  power  and  of  fuccefs  on  the  iide  of  the  confederates,  with 
whom  file  took  part  againft  France.  This,  I  fay,  might  be 
imagined,  without  over-rating  the  power  of  England,  or  un- 
dervaluing that  of  France  ;  and  it  was  imagined  at  that  time 
How  it  proved  otherwife  in  the  event  ^  liow  France  cam.e 
triumphant  out  of  the  war  that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryi- 
wic,  and  tho'  fhe  gave  up  a  great  deal,  yet  preferved  the 
greateft  and  the  beft  part  of  her  conquefls  and  acquifitions: 
made  fince  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  and  the  Pyrenees  ^ 
how  flie  acquired,  by  the  gift  of  Spain,  that  whole  monarchy 
for  one  of  her  princes,  tho'  flie  had  no  realon  to  exped:  the 
leaft  part  of  it  without  a  war  at  one  time,  nor  the  great  lot 
of  it  even  by  a  war  at  any  time  ;  in  fliort,  how  (lie  wound 
up  advantageoufly  the  ambitious  fyficm  ilic  had  been  fifty 
years  in  weaving  ;   how  Ihe  concluded  a  war,    in  ^'lich  fhe 
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-was  defeated  on  every  fide,  and  wholly  exhaufted,  with  little 
diminution  of  the  provinces  and  barriers  acquired  to  France, 
and  with  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  a 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  :  all  this,  my  lord,  will  be  the 
fubjedl  of  your  refearches,  when  you  come  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  laft  period  of  modern  hiftory. 
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The  fame  fubjedl  continued  from  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 


YOUR  iordfliip  will  find,  that  the  objects  propofed  by 
the  alliance  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  between  the  emperor  and  the  States,  to  which  England 
acceded,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy then  formed,  were  no  lefs  than  to  reftore  all  things  to 
the  terms  of  the  Weftphalian  and  Pyrenean  treaties,  by  the 
war ;  and  to  preferve  them  in  that  ftate,  after  the  war,  by  a 
defenfive  alliance  and  guaranty  of  the  fame  confederate 
powers  againft  France.  The  particular  as  well  as  general 
meaning  of  this  engagement  was  plain  enough  :  and  it  it  had 
not  been  fo,  the  fenfe  of  it  would  have  been  fufficiently  de- 
termined, by  that  feparate  article,  in  which  England  and  Hol- 
land obliged  themfelves  to  afiift  the  "  houfe  of  Auftria,  in 
"  taking  and  keeping  poffefTion  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
"  whenever  the  cafe  fhould  happen  of  the  death  of  Charles 
"  the  fecond,  without  lawful  heirs."  This  engagement  was 
double,  and  thereby  relative  to  the  whole  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  alike  affedled  by  the  power  and  pretenfions  of  France. 
Hitherto  the  power  of  France  had  been  alone  regarded,  and 
her  pretenfions  feemed  to  have  been  forgot ;  or  to  what  pur- 
pofe  fhould  they  have  been  remembered,  whilft  Europe  was 
fo  unhappily  conftituted,  that  the  ftates  at  whofe  expence  fiie 
increafed  her  power,  and  their  friends  and  allies,  thought  that 
Vol.  IL  H  h  h  they 
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they  did  enough  upon  every  occafion  if  they  made  fome  tole- 
rable compofition  with  her  ?  They. who  were  not  in  circum- 
ftances  to  refufe  confirming  prefent,  were  little  likely  to  take 
effectual  meafures  againft  future  ufurpations.  But  now,  as 
the  alarm  was  greater  than  ever,  by  the  outrages  that  France 
had  committed,  and  the  intrigues  fhe  had  carried  on;  by  the 
little  regard  {he  had  fhewn  to  public  faith,  and  by  the  airs  of 
authority  fhe  had  affumed  twenty  years  together  :  fo  was  the 
fpirit  againft  her  raifed  to  an  higher  pitch,  and  the  means  of 
reducing  her  power,  or  at  leafl  of  checking  it,  were  increafed. 
The  princes  and  ftates  who  had  neglecled  or  favored  the 
growth  of  this  power,  which  all  of  them  had  done  in  their 
turns,  fav/  their  error  ;  faw  the  necelTity  of  repairing  it,  and 
faw  that  unlefs  they  could  check  the  power  of  France,  by 
uniting  a  power  fuperior  to  her's,  it  would  be  impofllble  to 
hinder  her  from  fucceeding  in  her  great  defigns  on  the  Spanifh 
fucceffion.  The  court  of  England  had  fubmitted,  not  many 
years  before,  to  abet  her  ufurpations,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  flooped  to  be  her  penfioner.  But  the  crime  was 
not  national.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  had  cried  out 
loudly  againfl  it,  even  whilfl  it  was  committing  :  and  as 
foon  as  ever  the  abdication  of  king  James,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  England 
happened,  the  nation  engaged  with  all  imaginable  zeal  in  the 
common  caufe  of  Europe,  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  to  prevent  her  future  and  to  revenge  her  pafl  at- 
tempts ;  for  even  a  fpirit  of  revenge  prevailed,-  and  the  war 
was  a  war  of  ano;er  as  well  as  of  intereft.- 

Unhappily  this  zeal  was  neither  well  conduced,  nor  well 

feconded.      It  was  zeal  without  fuccefs  in  the  firfl  of  the  two 

wars  that  followed  the  year  one  thoufand   fix  hundred  and 

eighty-eight;  and  zeal  without  knowledge,,  in. both  of  them. 
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I  enter  into  no  detail  concerning  the  events  of  thefe  two  wars. 
This  only  I  obferve  on  the  firft  of  them, 'that  the  treaties  of 
Ryfwic  were  far  from  anfwering  the  ends  propofed  and  the 
engagements  taken   by  the  firft  grand  alliance.      7  he  power 
of  France,   with  rcfped:  to  extent  of  dominions  and  ftrength 
of  barrier,   was  not  reduced  to  the  terms  of  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  no  "not  to  thofe  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen.      Lorrain 
was  reftored  indeed  with  very  confiderable  rei'ervcs,    and  the 
places  taken  or  ufurped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  :    but 
then  Strafburg  was  yielded   up   abfolutely.-  to  France  by   the 
emperor,  and  by  the  empire.      The  conccffions  to  Spain  v/ere 
great,  but  fo  were  the  conquefts  and  the  encroachments  made 
upon  her  by  France,  fince  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen  :   and  fhe 
got  little  at  Ryfwic,   I  believe  nothing  more  than   fiie   had 
faved  at  Nimeghen  before.      All  thefe  concefiions,  however, 
as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of  king  William,  and  others 
made  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  after  he  had  taken  Ath  and 
Barcelona,  even  during  the  courfe  of  the  negotiations,  com- 
pared with  the  lofiTes  and  repeated  defeats  ol:  the  allies  and 
the  ill  ftate  of  the  confederacy,   furprifed  the  generality  of 
mankind,   who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  fo  much  mode- 
ration and  generofity  on  the  part  of  this  prince.      But  the 
pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  Spanifh  fucceffion 
remained   the  fame.      Nothing  had   been    done    to   weaken 
them  ;   nothing  was  prepared  to  oppofe  them  :  and  the  open- 
ing of  this  fuccefiion  was  vifibly  at  hand  ;    for  Charles  the 
fecond  had  been  in  im^mediate  danger  of  dyino;  about  this 
time.      His  death  could  not  be  a  remote  event  :   and  all  the 
good  queen's  endeavors  to  be  got  with  child  had  proved  inef- 
fedual.      The  league  diflblved,  all  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates  difperfed,    and   many    difbanded ;    France   continuing 
armed,  her  forces  by  fea  and  land  increafed  and  held  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  a6l  on  all  fides,  it  was  plain  that  the  confederates  had 
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failed  in  the  firfl:  objed  of  the  grand  alliance,  that  of  reducing 
the  power  of  France  ;  by  fucceeding  in  which  alone  they 
could  have  been  able  to  keep  the  fecond  engagement,  that  of 
fecuring  the  fucceflion  of  Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

After  this  peace,  what  remained  to  be  done?  In  the  whole 
nature  of  things  there  remained  but  three.  To  abandon  alt 
care  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  was  one  ;  to  compound  with 
France  upon  this  fucceffion  was  another;  and  to  prepare,  like 
her,  durino-  the  interval  of  peace,  to  make  an  advantageous 
war  whenever  Charles  the  fecond  fhould  die,  was  a  third. 
Now  the  firfl:  of  thefe  was  to  leave  Spain,  and,  in  leaving 
Spain,  to  leave  all  Europe  in  fome  fort  at  the  mercy  of  France; 
iince  whatever  difpofition  the  Spaniards  Ihould  make  of  their 
crown,  they  were  quite  unable  to  fupport  it  againft  France  ; 
iince  the  emperor  could  do  little  without  his  allies ;  and  fince 
Bavaria,  the  third  pretender,  could  do  ftill  lefs,  and  might 
find,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  his  account  perhaps  better  in  treating 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  than  with  that  of  Auftria,  More 
needs  not  be  faid  on  this  head  ;  but  on  the  other  two,  which 
I  fiiall  confider  together,  feveral  fads  are  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned,  and  feveral  refledions  necefiary  to  be  made. 

We  might  liave  counter-worked,  no  doubt,  in  their  own 
methods  of  policy,  the  councils  of  France,  who  made  peace  tO; 
diffolve  the  confederacy,  and  great  conceffions,  with  very  fuf- 
picious  generofity,  to  gain  the  Spaniards :  we  might  have 
waited,  like  them,,  that  is  in  arms,  the  death  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  and  have  fortified  in  the  mean  time  the  difpofitions 
of  the  king,  the  court  and  people  of  Spain,  againft  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  France  :  we  might  have  made  the  peace,  which 
was  made  fome  time  after  that,  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks,   and  have  obliged  the  former  at  any  rate  to  have  fe- 
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cured  the  peace  of  Hungary,  and  to  have  prepared,  by  thefe 
and  other  expedients,  for  the  war  that  would  inevitably  break 
out  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

-^^-^v^-^.-^UT  all  fuch  mcafures  were  rendered  impradicable,  by  the 
emperor  chiefly.  Experience  had  fhewn,  that  the  powers  who 
engaged  in  alliance  with  him  muft  expert  to  take  the  whole 
burden  of  his  caufe  upon  themfelves ;  and.  that  Hungary  would 
maintain  a  perpetual  diverfion  in  favor  of  France,  fince  he 
could  not  refolve  to  lighten  the  tyrannical  yoke  he  had  efla- 
blifhed  in  that  country  and  in  Tranfllvania,  nor  his  miniflers 
to  part  with  the  immenfe  conflfcations  they  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves.  Paft  experience  fbewed  this :  and  the  expe- 
rience that  followed  confirmed  it  very  fatally.  But  further  ; 
there  was  not  only  little  ailiftance  to  be  expelled  from  him  by 
thofe  who  fliould  engage  in  his  quarrel :  he  did  them  hurt  of 
another  kind,  and  deprived  them  of  many  advantages  by  falfe 
meafures  of  policy  and  unfkilful  negotiations.  Whilft  the 
death  of  Charles  the  fecond  w'as  expeded  almoft  daily,  the 
court  of  Vienna  feemed  to  have  forgot  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  all  the  preteniions  on  that  crown.  When  the  count 
d'Harrach  was  fent  thither,  the  imperial  councils  did  fome- 
thing  worfe..  The  king  of  Spain  was  ready  to  declare  the 
archduke  Charles  his  fucceffor  ;  he  was  delirous  to  have  this 
young  prince  fent  into  Spain  :  the  bent  of  the  people  was  in 
favor  of  Auftria,  or  it  had  been  fo,  and  might  have  been 
eafily  turned  the  fame  way  again  :  at  court  no  cabal  was  yet 
formed  in  favor  of  Bourbon,  a.nd  a  very  weak  intrigue  was  on 
foot  in  favor  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  Not  only 
Charles  might  have  been  on  the  foot  ready  to  reap  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  but  a  German  army  might  have  been  there  to  defend 
it ;  for  the  court  of  Madrid  inflfted  on  having  twelve  thou- 
sand of  thefe  troops,  and,  rather  than  not  have  them,  offered 

to. 
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to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  them  privately  :  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  too  impopular  among  the  Spaniards,  and  too 
prejudicial  to  the  Auftrian  intereft,  to  have  had  it  known  that 
the  emperor  declined  the  payment  of  a  body  of  his  own 
troops  that  were  demanded  to  fecure  that  monarchy  to  his 
fon.  Thefe  propofais  were  half  refufed,  and  half  evaded  : 
and  in  return  to  the  ofler  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  arch- 
duke, the  imperial  councils  afked  the  government  of  Milan  for 
him.  They  thought  it  a  point  of  deep  policy  to  fecure  the 
Italian  provinces,  and  to  leave  to  England  and  Holland  the 
care  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies.  By 
declining  thefe  propofais  the  houfe  of  Auftria  renounced  in 
fome  fort  the  whole  fucceffion  :  at  leaft  (he  gave  England  and 
Holland  reafons,  whatever  engagements  thefe  powers  had 
taken,  to  refufe  the  harder  taflc  of  putting  her  into  poffefFion 
by  force  ;  when  fhe  might,  and  would  not,  procure  to  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  her  other  allies,  the  ealier  tafk  of 
defending  her  in  this  pofTeflion. 

I  SAID  that  the  meafures  mentioned  above  were  rendered 
impradicable,  by  the  emperor  chiefly,  becaufe  they  were  ren- 
dered fo  likewife  by  other  circumftances  at  the  fame  conjunc- 
ture. A  principal  one  I  fliall  mention,  and  it  fhall  be  drawn 
from  the  ftate  of  our  own  country,  and  the  difpofition  of  our 
people.  Let  us  take  this  up  from  king  William's  acceffion 
to  our  crown.  During  the  whole  progrefs  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth made  towards  fuch  exorbitant  power,  as  gave  him 
well-grounded  hopes  of  acquiring  at  laft  to  his  family  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  England  had  been  either  an  idle  fpedlator 
of  all  that  pafTed  on  the  continent,  or  a  faint  and  uncertain 
ally  againft  France,  or  a  warm  and  fure  ally  on  her  fide,  or  a 
partial  mediator  betv/een  her  and  the  powers  confederated  in 
their  common  defence.  The  revolution  produced  as  great  a 
^  change 
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change  in  our  foreign  condiidl,  as  in  our  domeftic  cftablifli- 
ment  :  and  our  nation  engaged  with  great  fpirit  in  the  war  of 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  But  then  this 
fpirit  was  rafh,  prefuinptuous,  and  ignorant,  ill  conduced  at 
home,  and  ill  feconded  abroad  :  all  which  has  been  touched 
already.  We  had  waged  no  long  wars  on  the  continent,  nor 
been  very  deeply  concerned  in  foreign  confederacies,  fince 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  hiftory  of  Ed- 
ward the  third,  however,  and  of  the  firft  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  Henry  the  fixth  might  have  taught  us  fome  gene- 
ral but  ufeful  lefibns,  drawn  from  remote  times,  but  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent.  So  might  the  example  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  who  fquandered  away  great  fums  for  the  profit  of 
taking  a  town,  or  the  honor  of  having  an  emperor  in  his  pay ; 
and  who  divided  afterwards  by  treaty  the  kingdom  of  France 
between  himfelf  and  Charles  the  fifth,  with  fuccefs  fo  little 
anfwerable  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
his  Imperial  and  Englifii  majefty  were  both  in  earneft.  If 
they  were  fo,  they  were  both  the  bubbles  of  their  prefump- 
tion.  But  it  feems  more  likely  that  Henry  the  eighth  was 
bubbled  on  this  oecafion  by  the  great  hopes  that  Charles 
held  out  to  flatter  his  vanity  :  as  he  had  been  bubbled  by  his 
father-in-law  Ferdinand,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in 
the  war  of  Navarre.  But  thefe  refieclions-'were  not  made, 
nor  had  \^■e  enough  confidered  the  example  of  Elizabeth, 
the  lafi:  of  our  princes  who  had  made  any  confiderable  figure 
abroad,  and  from  whom  we  might  have  learned  to  ad  with 
vigor,  but  to  engage  with  caution,  and  always  to  proportion 
our  affiftance  according  to  our  abilities,  and  the  real  necef- 
fities  of  our  allies.  The  frontiers  of  France  were  now  fo  for- 
tified, her  commerce  and  her  naval  force  were  fo  increa fed, 
her  armies  were  grown  fo  numerous,  her  troops  were  fo 
difciplined,  fo  inure-d  to  war,  and  fo  animated  by  a  long 
courfe    of    fuccefsful    campaigns,     that    they    who    looked 
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on  the  {ituation  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  fee  how  difficult 
the  enterprife  of  reducing  her  power  was  become.  Difficult 
as  it  was,  we  were  obliged,  on  every  account  and  by  rea- 
fons  of  all  kinds,  to  engage  in  it :  but  then  we  fhould  have 
engaged  with  more  forecaft,  and  have  conducted  ourfelves 
in  the  management  of  it,  not  with  lefs  alacrity  and  fpirit, 
but  with  more  order,  more  ceconomy,  and  a  better  applica- 
tion of  our  effiDrts.  But  they  who  governed  were  glad  to 
engage  us  at  any  rate  ;  and  we  entered  on  this  great  Icheme 
of  adion,  as  our  nation  is  too  apt  to  do,  hurried  on  by  the 
ruling  paffion  of  the  day.  I  have  been  told  by  feveral, 
who  were  on  the  ftage  of  the  world  at  this  time,  that  the 
generality  of  our  people  believed,  and  were  encouraged  to 
believe,  the  war  could  not  be  long,  if  the  king  was  vi- 
goroufly  fupported  :  and  there  is  a  humdrum  fpeech  of  a 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  I  think,  who  humbly 
defired  his  majefty  to  take  this  opportunity  of  reconquer- 
ing his  antient  duchy  of  Aquitain.  We  were  foon  awaken- 
ed from  thefe  gaudy  dreams.  In  feven  or  eight  years  no 
impreffion  had  been  made  on  France,  that  was  befieged  as  it 
w^ere  on  every  lide  :  and  after  repeated  defeats  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  king  William  laid  the  principal  ftrefs 
of  the  war,  his  fole  triumph  was  the  retaking  Namur,  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  a  few  years  before.  Un- 
fuftained  by  fuccefs  abroad,  v/e  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
fpirit  flagged  at  home  ;  nor  that  the  difcontents  of  thofe 
who  were  averfe  to  the  eftablifhed  government,  uniting  with 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  who  difliked  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  inflamed  the  general  difcontents  of  the  nation,  op- 
prelled  with  taxes,  pillaged  by  ufurers,  plundered  at  fea,  and 
difappointed  at  land.  As  we  run  into  extremes  always,  fome 
■would  have  continued  this  war  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  fame 
rate,  but  h  was  not  poifible  they  fhould  prevail  in  fuch  a 
fltuation  of  affairs,  and  fuch  a  difpofltion  of  minds.  They 
7  who 
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who  got  by  the  war,  and  made  immenfe  fortunes  by  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  public,  were  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  powerful, 
as  they  have  been  fince.  The  moneyed  interert:  was  not  yet  a 
rival  able  to  cope  with  the  landed  intereft,  either  in  the  nation 
or  in  parliament.  The  great  corporations  that  had  been  erect- 
ed more  to  ferve  the  turn  of  party,  than  for  any  real  national 
ufe,  aimed  indeed  even  then  at  the  ftrength  and  influence 
which  they  have  lince  acquired  in  the  Icgiilature  ;  but  they 
had  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  by  promoting  national  cor- 
ruption, as  they  and  the  court  have  made  iince.  In  fhort, 
the  other  extreme  prevailed.  The  generality  of  people  grew 
as  fond  of  getting  out  of  the  war,  as  they  had  been  of  enter- 
ing into  it :  and  thus  far  perhaps,  conlidering  how  it  had 
been  condudled,  they  were  not  much  to  be  blamed.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  for  when  king  William  had  made  the  peace,  our 
martial  fpirit  became  at  once  fo  pacific,  that  we  feemed  re- 
folved  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  at 
lealt  to  employ  our  arms  no  more  in  the  quarrels  that  might 
arife  there  :  and  accordingly  we  reduced  our  troops  in  Eng- 
land to  {^vcn  thoufand  men. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  confidered,  in  reflecting  on  thefe  pafTages, 
what  I  fhould  have  done,  if  I  had  fat  in  parliament  at  that 
time :  and  have  been  forced  to  my  own  felf ,  that  I  fhould  have 
voted  for  difbanding  the  army  then  ;  as  I  voted  in  the  follow- 
ing parliament  for  cenfuring  the  partition  treaties.  I  am  forced 
to  own  this,  becaufe  I  remember  how  imperfe6l  my  notions 
were  of  the  fituation  of  Europe  in  that  extraordinary  crifis, 
and  how  much  I  faw  the  true  intereft  of  my  own  country  in 
an  half-light.  But,  my  lord,  I  own  it  v/ith  fome  fhame  ;  be- 
caufe in  truth  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  the  conduct 
we  held.  V/hat !  becaufe  we  had  not  reduced  the  power  of 
France  by  the  war,  nor  excluded  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  from 
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the  Spanifli  fuccefTion,  nor  compounded  with  her  upon  it  by 
the  peace  ;  and  becaufe  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  not  helped 
herfelfj  nor  put  it  into  our  power  to  help  her  with  more  ad- 
vantage and  better  profped:  of  fuccefs — were  we  to  leave  that 
whole  fucceflion  open  to  the  invalions  of  France,  and  to  fuf- 
fer  even  the  contingency  to  fubiift,  of  feeing  thofe  monarchies 
united  ?  What !  becaufe  it  was  become  extravagant,  after  the 
trials  fo  lately  made,  to  think  ourfelves  any  longer  engaged  by 
treaty,  or  obliged  by  good  policy,  to  put  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria in  polfelTion  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  to  de- 
fend her  in  this  poffeffion  by  force  of  arms,  were  we  to  leave 
the  whole  at  the  mercy  of  France  ?  If  we  were  not  to  do  fo, 
if  we  were  not  to  do  one  of  the  three  things  that  I  faid  above 
remained  to  be  done,  and  if  the  emperor  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  do  another  of  them  with  advantage  ;  were  we  to  put 
it  ftill  more  out  of  our  power,  and  to  wait  unarmed  for  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  In  fine,  if  we  had  not  the  prof- 
ped:  of  difputing  with  France,  fo  fuccefsfully  as  we  might 
have  had  it,  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  whenever  it  iliould  be 
open  ;  were  we  not  only  to  fliew  by  difarming,  that  we  would 
not  difpute  it  at  all,  but  to  cenfure  likewife  the  fecond  of  the 
three  things  mentioned  above,  and  which  king  William  put 
in  pradice,  the  compounding  with  France,  to  prevent  if  pof- 
fibie  a  war,  in  which  we  were  averfe  to  engage  ? 

Allow  me  to  puili  thefe  reflediions  a  little  further,  and  to- 
obferve  to  your  lordfhip,  that  if  the  propofal  of  fending  the 
archduke  into  Spain  had  been  accepted  in  time  by  the  impe- 
rial court,  and  taken  efFed  and  become  a  meafure  of  the  con- 
federacy, that  war  indeed  would  have  been  protracted ;  but" 
France  could  not  have  hindered  the  paffage  of  this  prince  and: 
his  Germ.an  forces :  and  our  fleet  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  cfcorting  them,  and  in  covering  the  coafts  of  Spain 
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and  of  the  dominions  of  that  crown  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  than  it  was  in  fo  many  unmeaning  expeditions  from 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  France  indeed 
would  have  made  her  utmoft  efforts  to  have  had  fatisfaiflion 
on  her  pretenfions,  as  ill  founded  as  they  were.  She  would 
have  ended  that  war,  as  we  began  the  next,  when  we  de- 
manded a  reafonable  fatisfadion  for  the  emperor  :  and  tho'  I 
think  that  the  allies  would  have  had  inv^ery  many  refpe6ts,  more 
advantage  in  defending  Spain,  than  in  attacking  France;  yet, 
upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  defence  would  have  been  as  ill 
conduded  as  the  attack  was,  and  that  by  confequence,  whe- 
ther Charles  the  fecond  had  lived  to  the  concluiion  of  this 
war,  or  had  died  before  it,  the  war  muft  have  ended  in  fome 
partition  or  other  ;  this  partition  would  have  been  made  by 
the  Spaniards  themfelves.  They  had  been  forced  to  compound 
with  France  on  her  former  pretenfions,  and  they  mull:  and 
they  would  have  compounded  on  thefe,  with  an  Auflrian 
prince  on  the  throne,  juft  as  they  compounded,  and  probably 
much  better  than  they  compounded,  on  the  pretenfions  v/e 
fupported  againft  them,  when  they  had  a  prince  of  Bourbon 
on  their  throne.  France  could  not  have  difcreffed  the  Spani- 
ards, nor  have  over-run  their  monarchy,  if  they  had  been 
united  ;  and  they  would  have  been  united  in  this  cafe,  and 
fupported  by  the  whole  confederacy  :  as  we  difirelTed  both 
France  and  them,  over-run  their  monarchy  in  one  hemifphere, 
and  mio[ht  have  done  fo  in  both,  when  thev  were  difunited,  and 
fupported  by  France  alone.  France  would  not  have  a6ted,  in 
fuch  negotiations,  the  ridiculous  part  which  the  emperor  a6ted 
in  thofe  that  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  nor  have  made  her 
bargain  worfe  by  negleding  to  make  it  in  time.  But  the  war 
ending  as  it  did,  tho'  I  cannot  fee  how  king  W'^illiam  could 
avoid  leaving  the  crOwn  of  Spain  and  that  entire  monarchy  at 
the  difcretioa   of  Lewis  the  lourtcenth,   otherv.ife  than   by 
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compounding  to  prevent  a  new  war  he  was  in  no  fort  prepared 
to  make;  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  by  confenting  to  a  parti- 
tion of  their  monarchy,  he  threw  the  Spaniards  into  the  arms 
of  France.  The  iirft  partition  might  have  taken  pLace,  per- 
haps, if  the  eledloral  prince  of  Bavaria  had  lived,  whom  the 
French  and  Spaniards  too  would  have  feen  much  more  v/il- 
lingly  than  the  archduke  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  For  among 
all  the  parties  into  which  that  court  was  divided  in  one  thou- 
fand  iix  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  when  this  treaty  was  made, 
that  of  Aullria  was  grown  the  weakeft,  by  the  difguft  taken 
at  a  German  queen,  and  at  the  rapacity  and  infolence  of  her 
favorites.  The  French  were  looked  upon  with  efteem  and 
kindnefs  at  Madrid  ;  but  the  Germans  were  become,  or  grow- 
ing to  be,  objects  of  contempt  to  the  minifters,  and  of  aver- 
fion  to  the  people.  The  eleftoral  prince  died  in  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  The  ftar  of  Auftria,  fo  fatal  to 
all  thofe  who  were  obftacles  to  the  ambition  of  that  houfe, 
prevailed  ;  as  the  elector  exprelled  himfell  in  the  firft  pangs  of 
his  grief.  The  ftate  of  things  changed  very  much  by  this 
death.  The  archduke  was  to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ac- 
cording to  a  fecond  partition  :  and  th^  Spaniards,  who  had 
expreiTed  great  refentment  at  the  firft,  were  pufhed  beyond 
their  bearing  by  this.  They  foon  appeared  to  be  fo  ;  for  the 
fecond  treaty  of  partition  was  figned  in  March  one  thoufand 
feven.  hundred  ;  and  the  will  was  made,  to  the  beft  of  my 
remembrance,  in  the  Odober  following.  I  fnall  not  enter 
here  into  many  particulars  concerning  thefe  great  events.  They 
will  be  related  faithfully,  and  I  hope  fully  explained,  in  a 
work  which  your  lordfhip  may  take  the  trouble  very  probably 
of  perufing  fome  time  or  other,  and  which  I  {hall  rather 
leave,  than  give  to  the  public.  Something  however  muft  be 
faid  more,  to  continue  and  wind  up  this  fummary  of  the  lat- 
ter period  of  modern  hiftory. 
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France  then  favv  her  advantage,  and  Improved  it  no  doubt,- 
tho'  not  in  the  manner,  nor  with  the  circiimftances,  that  lome 
lying  fcribblers  of  memorials  and  anecdotes  have  advanced. 
She  had  fent  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  her  court  to  that  of 
Madrid,  the  marfhal  of  Harcourt,  and  fhe  had  ftipulatcd  in 
the  fecond  treaty  of  partition,  that  the  archduke  fliould  go 
neither  into  Spain  nor  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  during  the  life  of 
Charles  the  fecond.  She  was  willing  to  have  her  option  be- 
tween a  treaty  and  a  will.  By  the  acceptation  ol  the  willy 
all  king  William's  meafures  were  broke.  He  was  unprepared 
for  war  as  much  as  when  he  made  thefe  treaties  to  prevent 
one  ;  and  if  he  meant  in  making  them,  what  fome  wife,  but 
refining  men  have  fufpefted,  and  what  I  contefs  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  only  to  gain  time  by  the  difficulty  of  execut- 
ing them,  and  to  prepare  for  making  war,  whenever  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain  fhould  alarm  mankind,  and  rouze  his 
own  fubjedls  out  of  their  inactivity  and  negled:  of  foreign  in- 
terefts  :  if  fo,  he  was  difappointed  in  that  too  ;  for  France 
took  pofieffion  of  the  v/hole  monarchy  at  once,  and  with 
univerfal  concurrence,  at  leaft  without  oppoiition  or  difnculty, 
in  favor  o£  the  duke  of  Anjou.  By  v/hat  has  been  obferved, 
or  hinted  rather  very  {hortly,  and  1  fear  a  little  confufedly,  it 
is  plain  that  reducing  the  power  of  France,  and  fecuring  the 
whole  Spaniihi  fuccedion-  to  the  hcufe  of  Auftria,  were  two^ 
points  that  king  William,  at  the  head  of  the  Britifli  and 
Dutch  commonwealths  andof  thegreateft  contederacy  Europe 
had  feen,  was^  obliged  to  give  up.  All  the  acquifitions  that 
France  cared  to  keep  for  the  maintenance  of  her  power  were 
confirmed  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfi.vic  :  and  king  William 
allowed,  indirecftly  at  lead,  the  pretenfions  of  the.  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanifii  fuccefiion,  as  Lev/is  the  fourteenth 
allowed,  in  the  fime  manner,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  the  treaties  of  partition.    Strange  fituation  !   in  which  no 
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expedient  remained  to  prepare  for  an  event,  vifibly  fo  near, 
and  of  fucli  vaft  importance  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
but  a  partition  ot  his  monarchy,  without  his  confent,  or  his 
knowledge  !  li  king  AVilliam  had  not  made  this  partition, 
the  emperor  would  have  made  one,  and  with  as  little  regard 
to  trade,  to  the  barrier  ot  the  feven  provinces,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral fyiLem  of  Evnopc,  as  had  been  fnewed  by  him  whea 
he  made  the  private  treaty  with  France  already  mentioned, 
in  one  thoufand  lix  hundred  and  fixty-eight.  The  minifters 
of  Vienna  were  not  v/anting  to  iniinuate  to  thofe  of  France 
overtures  of  a  feparate  treaty,  as  more  conducive  to  their  com- 
mon interefts  than  the  acceiTion  of  his  imperial  majefty  to 
that  of  partition.  But  the  councils  of  Verfailles  judged  very 
reafonably,  that  a  partition  made  with  England  and  Holland 
would  be  more  effedual  than  any  other,  if  a  partition  was 
to  take  place  :  and  that  fuch  a  partition  would  be  jufl  as  ef- 
fectual as  one  made  with  the  emperor,  to  furnifh  arguments 
to  the  emiffaries  of  France,  and  motives  to  the  Spanifli  coun- 
cils, if  a  will  in  favor  of  France  could  be  obtained.  I  repeat 
it  again  ;  I  ca.nnot  fee  what  king  William  could  do  in  fuch 
circumflances  as  he  found  himfelf  in  after  thirty  years  flruggle, 
except  what  he  did  :  neither  can  I  fee  how  he  could  do  what 
he  did,  efpecialiy  after  the  refentment  exprefTed  by  the  Spani- 
ards, and  the  furious  memorial  prefented  by  Canales  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  firft  treaty  of^  partition,  without  appre- 
hending that  the  confequence  vi'ould  be  a  will  in  favor  of 
France.  He  was  in  the  worft  of  aid  political  circumftances,  in 
that  wherein  no  one  good  meafure  remains  to  be  taken  ;  and 
out  of  vi^hich  he  left  the  two  nations,  at  the  head  of  whom 
he  had  been  fo  long,  to  fight  and  negotiate  themfelves  and 
their  confederates,  as  well  as  they  could. 

V  When 
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When  this  will  was  made  and  accepted,  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  fucceeded,  and  the  powers  in  oppofition  to  him  had 
failed,  in  all  the  great  obje6ls  of  intereft  and  ambition,  which 
they  had  kept  in  fight  for  more  than  forty  years ;  that  is  from 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  period.  The  aftors  changed  their 
parts  in  the  tragedy  that  followed.  The  power,  that  had  fo 
long  and  fo  cruelly  attacked,  was  now  to  defend,  the  Spaniflx 
monarchy  :  and  the  powers  that  had  fo  long  defended,  were 
now  to  attack  it.  Let  us  fee  how  this  was  brought  about : 
and  that  we  may  fee  it  the  better,  and  make  a  better  judg- 
ment of  all  that  paffed  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  confider  the  circumftances  that  formed  this 
complicated  Itate  of  affairs,  in  three  views  ;  a  view  of  right, 
a  view  of  policy,   and.  a  view  of  power. 

The  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain  would  have 
been  undoubtedly  in  the  children  of  Maria  Theresa,  that 
is,  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  it  this  right  had  not  been  bar- 
red by  the  folemn  renunciations  fo  often  mentioned.  The 
pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  were  iounded  on  thcfe 
renunciations,  on  the  ratification  of  them  by  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  and.  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  fourth.  The  pretenfions  of  the  hor.ie  of  Bourbon  were 
founded  on  a  fuppofition,  it  was  indeed  no  more,  and  a  vain 
one  too,  that  thefe  renunciations  were  in  their  nature  null. 
On  this  foot  the.  difpute  of  right  flood  during  the  liic  of 
CharliiS  the  fecond,  and  on  the  fame  it  would  have  conti- 
nued to  ftand  even  after  his  death,  if  the  renunciations  had 
remained  un(haken  ;  if  his  will,  like  that  of  his  fatli^,  had 
confirmed  them,  and  had  left  the  crown,  in  p\iifuance  of 
them  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  But  the  will  of  Gharles  the 
fecond,  annulling  theie  renunciations,  took  away  the  fole  foun- 
7  dation 
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dation   of  the   Auilrian   pretenfions  ;   for,   however  this  adl 
might  be  obtained,  it  was  jiift  as  valid  as  his  father's-,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  the  Spanifh  nation 
to  the  new  fettlement  he  made  of  tliat  crown.      Let  it  be,  as 
I  think  it  ought  to  be,  granted,  that  the  true  heirs  could  not 
claim  againfc  renunciations  that  were,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  condi- 
tions of   their  birth:    but  Charles  the  fecond  had  certainly 
as  good  a  right  to  change  the  courfe  of  fucceffion  agreeably 
to  the  order  of  nature  and  the  confiitution  of  that  monarchy, 
after  his  true  heirs  were  born,   as  Philip  the  fourth  had  to 
change  it,  contrary  to  this  order  and  this  confiitution,  before 
they  were  born,    or  at  any  other  time.      He  had  as  good  a 
right,  in  fliort,  to  difpenfe  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  to 
fet  it  alide  in  this  refpedt,    as  his   father  had  to  make  it  :    fo 
that  the  renunciations  being  annulled  by  that  party  to  the  Py- 
renean treaty  who  had  exa6led  them,   they  could  be  deemed 
no  longer  binding,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  on  the  party  who 
had  made  them.     The  fole  queflion  that  remained  therefore 
between  thefe  rival  houfes,  as  to  right,  was  this,  whether  the 
engagements  taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  partition 
treaties  obliged  him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  laft  of  them 
in  all   events,   and  to  deprive  his  family   of  the  fucceffion 
which  the  king  of  Spain  opened,  and  the  Spanifh  nation  of- 
fered to  them ;  rather  than  to  depart  from  a  compofition  he 
had  made,  on  pretenfions  that  were  difputable  then,  but  were 
now  out  of  difpute  ?   It  may  be  faid,    and  it  was   faid,   that 
the  treaties  of  partition  being  abfolute,  without  any  condition 
or  exception   relative  to   any  difpolition  the  king  of  Spain 
had  made  or  might  make  of  his  fucceffion,  in  favor  of  Bour- 
bon or  Auftria  j  the  difpofition  made  by  his  will,  in  favor  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  could  not  affedl  the  engagements  fo  lately 
taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  thefe  treaties,  nor  difpenfe 
with  a  literal  obfervation  of  them.     This  might  be  true,   on 
7  '  ftria 
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ftrldt  principles  of  juflicc;  but  I  apprehend  that  none  of  thefe 
powers,  who  exclaimed  fo  loudly  againft  the  perfidy  of  France 
in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  more  fcrupulous  in  a  parallel 
cafe.  The  maxim,  *  fummum  jus  eft  fumma  injuria,'  would 
have  been  quoted,  and  the  rigid  letter  of  treaties  would  have 
been  foftened  by  an  equitable  interpretation  of  their  fpirit 
and  intention.  His  imperial  majefty,  above  all,  had  not  the 
leaft  color  of  right  to  exclaim  againft  France  on  this  occa- 
fion  ;  for  in  general  if  his  family  was  to  be  ftripped  of  all  the 
dominions  they  have  acquired  by  breach  of  faith,  and  means 
much  worfe  than  the  acceptation  of  the  will,  even  allowing 
all  the  invidious  circumftances  imputed  to  the  condud:  of 
France  to  be  true,  the  Auftrian  family  would  link  from  their 
prefent  grandeur  to  that  low  ftate  they  were  in  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  In  particular,  the  emperor,  who  had  con- 
ftantly  refufed  to  accede  to  the  treaies  of  partition,  or  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  difpofitions  made  by  them,  had  not  the  leaft  plau- 
fible  pretence  to  objed:  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that  he  de- 
parted from  them.  Thus,  I  think,  the  right  of  the  two 
houfes  ftood  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond.  The 
right  of  the  Spaniards,  an  independant  nation,  to  regulate 
their  own  fuccefTion,  or  to  receive  the  prince  whom  their 
dying  monarch  had  called  to  it  ;  and  the  right  of  England 
and  Holland  to  regulate  this  fucceftlon,  to  divide  and  par- 
cel out  this  monarchy  in  different  lots,  it  would  be  equally 
foolifh  to  go  about  to  eftablifh.  One  is  too  evident,  the 
other  too  abfurd,  to  admit  of  any  proof.  But  enough  has 
been  faid  concerning  right,  which  was  in  truth  little  regarded 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  immediately  or  remotely  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  thefe  proceedings.  Particular  interefts 
were  alone  regarded,  and  thefe  were  purlued  as  ambition, 
fear,  refentment,  and  vanity  direded  :  I  mean  the  ambiiic  n 
of  the  two  houfes  contending  for  fuperiority  of  nov/er ;  the 
Vol.  II.  K  k  k  '  fear 
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fear  of  England  and  Holland  left  this  fuperiority  fhould  be- 
come too  great  in  either ;  the  refentment  of  Spain  at  the 
difmemberment  of  that  monarchy  projefted  by  the  partition- 
treaties  ;  and  the  vanity  of  that  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  :  for  as  vanity  mingled  vi^ith 
refentment  to  make  the  will,  vanity  had  a  great  fhare  in 
determining  the  acceptation  of  it. 

Let  us  now  conlider  the  fame  conjun£ture  in  a  view  of 
policy.  The  policy  ol  the  Spanifti  councils  was  this.  They 
could  not  brook  that  their  monarchy  fhould,  be  divided  :  and 
this  principle  is.  exprelTed  ftrongly  in  the  will  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  where  he  exhorts  his  fubjedls  not  to  fuffer  any 
difmemberment  or  diminution  of  a  monarchy  founded  by 
his  predeceffors  with  fo  much  glory.  Too  weak  to  hinder 
this  difmemberment  by  their  own  ftrength,  too  well  ap- 
prifed  of  the  little  force  and  little  views  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  their  old  allies  having  engaged  to  procure  this 
difmemberment  even  by  force  of  arms :  nothing  remained 
for  them  to  do  upon  this  principle,  but  to  detach  France 
from  the  engagements  of  the  partition-treaties,  by  giving 
their  whole  monarchy  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
As  much  as  may  have  been  faid  concerning  the  negotiations 
of  France  to  obtain  a  will  in  her  favor,  and  yet  to  keep  in 
referve  the  advantages  ftipulated  for  her  by  the  partition- 
treaties  if  fuch  a  will  could  not  be  obtained,  and  tlio'  I  am 
perfuaded  that  the  marlhal  of  Harcourt,  who  helped  to 
procure  this  will,  made  his  court  to  Lewjs  the  fourteenth 
as  much  as  the  mariOhal  of  Tallard,  who  negotiated  the 
partitions  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  acceptation  of  the  will 
v/as  not  a  meafure  definitively  taken  at  Verfailles  when  the 
king  of  Spain  died.  The  alternative  divided  thofe  councils, 
and,  without  entering  at  this  time  into  the  arguments  urged 
n  on. 
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on  each  fide,   adhering  to  the  partitions  feemed  the  caufe  of 
France,  accepting  the  will  that  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

It  has  been  faid  by  men  of  great  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Spain,  and  was  faid  at  that  time  by  men  as  little  fond  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,   or  of  the  French  nation,   as  their  fathers 
had  been,   that  if  England  and  Holland  had  not  formed  a 
confederacy  and  begun  a  war,  they  would  have  made  Philip 
the  fifth  as  good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding  Philips, 
and  not  have  endured   the  influence  of  French  councils   in 
the  adminiftration  of  their  government :    but  that  we  threw 
them  intirely  into  the  hands  of  France  when  we  began   the 
war,   becaufe  the  fleets  and  armies  of  this  crown  being  ne- 
ceflTary  to  their  defence,   they  could  not  avoid  fubmitting  to 
this  influence  as  long  as  the  fame  neceflity  continued  ;   and, 
in  fadl,   we  have  feen  that  the  influence  lafted  no  longer. 
But  notwithflianding  this,   it  mufl:  be  confeflTed,   that  a  war 
was  unavoidable.      The  immediate  fecurino-  of  commerce  and 
of  barriers,   the  preventing  an  union  of  the  two  monarchies 
in  fome  future  time,  and  the  prefervation  of  a  certain  degree 
at  leafl;  of  equality  in  the  fcales  of  power,   were  points  too 
important  to  England,  Holland,   and  the  reft  of  Europe,   to 
be  refted  on  the  moderation  of  French,   and  the  vigor  of 
Spanifli  councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  France.      If 
fatisfadlion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  rights  England 
and  Holland  fhewed  no  great  regard  whilft  they  were  better 
founded  than  they  were  fince  the  will,   had  been  alone  con- 
cerned ;   a  drop  of  blood  fpilt,   or  five  fliillings  fpent  in  the 
quarrel,  would  have  been  too  much  profufion.      But  this  was 
properly  the  Icale  into  which  it  became  the  common  intereft 
to  throw  all  the  weight  that  could   be   taken  out  of  that   of 
Bourbon.      And  therefore  your  lordfhip  will  find,  that  when 
negotiations  with  d'AvAUX  were  fet  on  foot  in  Holland  to 
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prevent  a  war,  or  rather  on  our  part  to  gain  time  to  prepare 
for  it,  in  which  view  the  Dutch  and  we  had  both  acknow- 
ledged Philip  king  of  Spain  ;  the  great  article  we  infifted  on 
was,  that  reafonable  fatisfadlion  fhould  be  given  the  emperor, 
upon  his  pretentions  founded  on  the  treaty  oi  partition.  We 
could  do  no  otherwife  ;  and  France  who  offered  to  make  the: 
treaty  of  Ryfwic  the  foundation  of  that  treaty,  could  do  no 
otherwife  than  refufe  to  confent  that  the  treaty  of  partition 
fhould  be  fo,  after  accepting  the  will,  and  thereby  engaging 
to  oppofe  all  partition  or  difmemberment  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. I  fhould  mention  none  of  the  other  demands  of 
England  and  Holland,  if  I  could  negledl  to  point  out  to  your 
lordfhip's  obfervation,  that  the  fame  artifice  was  employed  at 
this  time,  to  perplex  the  more  a  negotiation  that  could  not 
fucceed  on  other  accounts,^  as  we  faw  employed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  miniflers,  to  prevent 
the  fuccefs  of  negotiations  that  might,  and  ought  to  have 
fucceeded.  The  demand  I  mean  is  that  of  "  a  liberty  not 
"  only  to  explain  the  terms  propofed,  but  to  increafe  or  am- 
"  plify  them,  in  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation."  I  do  not 
remember  the  words,  but  this  is  the  fenfe,  and  this  was  the 
meaning  of  the  confederates  in  both  cafes.. 

In  the  former,  king  William  was  determined  to  begin  the 
v/ar  by  all  the  rules  of  good  policy  ;  fince  he  could  not  ob- 
tain, nay  fince  France  could  not  grant  in  that  conjundure,, 
nor  without  being  forced  to  it  by  a  war,  what  he  was  obliged 
by  thefe  very  rules  to  demand.  He  intended  therefore  nothing 
by  this  negotiation.^  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  but  to  preferve 
forms  and  appearances,  and  perhaps,  which  many  have  fuf- 
pedcd,  to  have  time  to  prepare,  as  I  hinted  jufi  now,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Many  things  concurred  to  favor  his. 
preparations  abroad.      The  alarm,  that  had  been  given  by  the 
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acceptation  of  the  will,  was  incrcafed  by  every  ftep  thatFrance 
made  to  fecure  the  efteft  of  it.  Thus,  lor  inftance,  the  fur- 
prifing  and  feizing  the  Dutch  troops,  in  the  fame  night,  and 
at  the  fame  hour,  that  were  difperfed  in  the  garrifons  of  the 
Spanidi  Netherlands,  was,  not  cxcufed  by  the  necelfitv  ot 
fecuring  thole  places  to  the  obedience  of  Philip,  nor  fottened 
by  the  immediate  difmifTion  oi  thofe  troops.  'I'hc  imprefllon 
it  made  was  much  the  fame  as  thofe  ol  the  furprifes  and 
feizures  of  France  in  former  ufurpations.  No  one  knew 
then,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  ten  provinces  was  to  be 
yielded  up.  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  and  every  one  faw 
that  there  remained  no  longer  any  barrier  between  France 
and  the  feven  provinces.  At  home,  the  difpofition  of  the 
nation  was  abfolutely  turned  to  a  war  with  France,  on  the 
death  of  king  James  the  fecond,  by  the  acknowledgment 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  of  his  fon  as  king  of  England. 
I  know  what  has  been  faid  in  excufe  for  this  meafure,  ta- 
ken, as  I  believe,  on  female  importunity ;  but  certainly  with- 
out any  regard  to  public  faith,  to  the  true  intereft  oi  France 
in  thofe  circumftances,  or  to  the  true  intereft  of  the  prince 
thus  acknowledged,  in  any.  It  was  faid,  that  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwic  obliging  his  mofh  chriftian  majefly  only  not  to  dif- 
turb  king  William  in  his  poffeilion,  he  might,  without  any 
violation  of  it,  have  acknowledged  this  prince  as  king  ot 
England  ;  according  to  the  political  cafuiftry  of  the  French,^ 
and  the  example  of  France,  who  nnds'  no  tault  with  the 
powers  that  treat  with  the  kings  o-f  England,  altho'  the  kings 
of  England  retain  the  title  of  kings  of  France  ;.  as  \ve.\\  as 
the  example  of  Spain,  who  makes  no  complaints  that  other 
ftates  treat  with  the  kings  of  Fran-cc,  altho'  the  kings  of 
France  retain  the  title  of  Navarre.  But  befides  that  the  ex- 
amples are  not  appoiite,.  becaufe  no  other  powers  acknow- 
ledge in  form  the  king  of  England  to  be  king  of  France,  nor 
the  king  of  France  to  be  king  of  Navarre  ;  with  what  face 
7  cou^d 
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could  the  French  excufe  this  meafure  ?  Could  they  excufe  it 
by  urging  that  they  adhered  to  the  ftrid;  letter  of  one  article 
>of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic,  againfl  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
.very  article,  and  againft  the  whole  tenor  of  that  treaty  ;  in 
the  fame  breath  with  which  they  juflified  the  acceptation  of 
ithe  will,  by  pretending  they  adhered  to  the  fuppofed  fpirit 
and  general  intention  of  the  treaties  of  partition,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  letter,  to  the  fpecific  engagements,  and  to  the 
whole  purport  of  thofe  treaties  ?  This  part  of  the  conduct 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  may  appear  juftly  the  more  furpri- 
fing,  becaufe  in  moft  other  parts  of  his  condu6l  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  fome  to  his  difadvantage,  he  a6led  cautioufly, 
endeavored  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  neighbors,  to  reconcile 
Europe  to  his  grandfon's  elevation,  and  to  avoid  all  fhew  of 
beginning  hoftilities. 

Tho'  king  William  was  determined  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  yet  the  fame  good  policy,  that  deter- 
mined him  to  engage,  determined  him  not  to  engage  too 
deeply.  The  engagement  talien  in  the  grand  alliance  of 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one  is,  "  To  procure  an 
"  equitable  and  reafonable  fatisfadion  to  his  imperial  ma- 
*'  jefty  for  his  pretenfion  to  the  Spanifli  fucceffion ;  and 
*'  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
"  States-General,  for  their  dominions,  and  for  the  naviga- 
*'  tion  and  commerce  of  their  fubje6ts,  and  to  prevent  the 
"  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain."  As 
king  of  England,  as  ftateholder  of  Holland,  he  neither 
could,  nor  did  engage  any  further.  It  may  be  difputed 
perhaps  among  fpeculative  politicians,  whether  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe  would  have  been  better  preferved 
by  that  fcheme  of  partition,  which  the  treaties,  and  par- 
ticularly t;he  laft  of  them,  propofed,  or  by  that  which  the 
^rand  alliance  propofed  to  be  the  objedl  of  the  war?   I  think 
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there  is  little  room  for  fuch  a  difpute,  as  I  fliall  have  occafion 
to  fay  hereafter  more  exprefly.  In  this  place  I  fliall  only  fay, 
that  the  objed:  of  this  war,  which  king  William  meditated, 
and  queen  Anne  waged,  was  a  partition,  by  which  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  already  acknowledged  by  us  and 
the  Dutch  as  king  of  Spain,  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne  of 
that  difmembered  monarchy.  The  wifdom  of  thofc  councils, 
faw  that  the  peace  of  Europe  might  be  reftored  and  fecured 
on  this  foot,  and  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  be  in  no 
danger. 

The  fales  of  the  balance  of  power  wilt  never  b«e  exactly 
poifed,  nor  in  the  precife  point  of  equality  either  difcernible 
or  neceffary  to  be  difcerned.  It  is  fufficient  in  this,  as  in  other 
human  affairs,  that  the  deviation  be  not  too  great.  Some 
there  will  always  be.  A  conftant  attention  to  thefe  deviations 
is  therefore  neceffary.  When  they  are  little,  their  increafe 
may  be  ealily  prevented  by  early  care  and  the  precautions  that 
good  policy  fuggefts.  But  when  they  become  great  for  want 
of  this  care  and  thefe  precautions,  or  by  the  force  of  unfore- 
feen  events,  more  vigor  is  to  be  exerted,  and  greater  efforts 
to  be  made.  But  even  in  fuch  cafes,  much  rcflcdion  is  ne- 
ceffary on  all  the  circumftances  that  form  the  conjundure  ; 
left,  by  attacking  with  ill  fuccefs,  the  deviation  be  conffrmcd, 
and  the  pov/er  that  is  deemed  already  exorbitant  become  more 
fo;  and  left,  by  attacking  with  good  fuccefs,  whilft  one  fcale 
is  pillaged,  too  much  weight  of  power  be  thrown  into  the 
other.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  who  has  considered,  in  the  hiftories 
of  former  ages,  the  ftrange  revolutions  that  time  produces,  and. 
the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  o[  public  as  well  as  private  ior- 
tunes,  of  kingdoms  and  ftates  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern or  are  governed  in  them,  will  incline  to  think,  that  if 
the  fcales  can  be  brought  back  by  a  war,  nearly,  tho'  not  e:f- 
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adly,  to  the  point  they  were  at  before  this  great  deviation 
from  it,  the  reft  may  be  left  to  accidents,  and  to  the  ufe  that 
good  pohcy  is  able  to  make  of  them. 

V/hen  Charles  the  fifth  was  at  the  heighth  of  his  power, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when  a  king  of  France  and  a 
pope  were  at  once  his  priloners;  it  muil  be  allowed,  that,  his 
fituation  and  that  of  his  neighbors  compared,  they  had  as 
much  at  leaft  to  fear  from  him  and  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
ns  the  neighbors  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  to  fear  from  him 
and  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  when,  after  all  his  other  fuc- 
cefs,  one  of  his  grandchildren  was  placed  on  the  Spanifh  throne. 
And  yet  among  all  the  conditions  of  the  feveral  leagues  againft 
Charles  the  fifth,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  ftipu- 
lated,  that  "  no  peace  fhould  be  made  with  him  as  long  as 
"  he  continued  to  be  emperor  and  king  of  Spain;  nor  as  long 
*'  as  any  Auftrian  prince  continued  capable  of  uniting  on  his 
*'  head  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns." 

If  your  lordfliip  makes  the  application,  you  will  find  that 
the  difference  of  fome  circumflances  does  not  hinder  this  ex- 
ample from  being  very  appofite  and  ftrong  to  the  prefent 
purpofe.  Charles  the  fith  was  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  neither  was  Lewis  the  fourteenth  king  of  Spain,  nor  Phi- 
lip the'fifth  king  of  France.  That  had  happened  in  one  in- 
flance,  which  it  was  apprehended  might  happen  in  the 
other.  It  had  happened,  and  it  was  reafonably  to  be  appre- 
hended that  it  might  happen  again,  and  that  the  Imperial 
and  Spanifli  crowns  might  continue,  not  only  in  the  fame 
family,  but  on  the  fame  heads;  for  meafures  were  taken 
to  fecure  the  fuccelhon  of  both  to  Philip  the  fon  of  Charles. 
We  do  not  find  howev^er  that  any  confederacy  was  form- 
ed,  any  engagement  taken,   nor  any  war  made,   to  remove 
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or  prevent  this  great  evil.  The  princes  and  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope contented  themfelves  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  his  power  occafionally, 
and  as  intereft  invited,  or  ncceflity  forced  them  to  do  ;  not 
conftantly.  They  did  perhaps  too  little  againft  him,  and 
fometimes  too  much  for  him  :  but  if  they  did  too  little  of 
one  kind,  time  and  accident  did  the  reft.  Diftind;  domi- 
nions, and  different  pretenfions,  created  contrary  interefts  in. 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  and  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the 
fifth,  his  brother  fucceeded,  not  his  fon,  to  the  empire.  The 
houfe  of  Auftria  divided  into  a  German  and  a  Spanifh  brancli: 
and  if  the  two  branches  came  to  have  a  mutual  influence  on 
one  another,  and  frequently  a  common  intereft,  it  was  not 
till  one  of  them  had  fallen  from  grandeur,  and  till  the  other 
was  rather  aiming  at  it,  than  in  poffeflion  of  it.  In  flicrt, 
Philip  was  excluded  from  the  imperial  throne  by  fo  natural 
a  progreflion  of  caufes  and  effects,  arifing  not  only  in  Ger- 
many but  in  his  own  family,  that  if  a  treaty  had  been  made 
to  exclude  him  from  it  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  fuch  a  treaty 
might  have  been  f.ud  very  probably  to  have  executed  itfelf. 

The  precaution  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  was  negledled 
in  this  cafe  without  any  detriment  to  the  common  caufe  of 
Europe,  was  not  neglected  in  the  grand  alliance  of  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  one.  For  in  that,  one  of  the  ends 
propofed  by  the  war  is,  to  obtain  an  effectual  iccurity  againft 
the  contingent  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  will  oi  Charles  the  fecond  provides  againft  the  faii'^ 
contingency:  and  this  great  principle,  of  preventing  too  much 
dominion  and  power  fro'm  railing  to  the  lot  of  either  of  the 
families  of  Bourbon  or  Auftria,  i'eemed  to  be  agreed  on  all 
fides  ;  fince  in  the  partition-treaty  the  fame  precaution  was 
taken  againft  an  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crov/ns. 
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Kin-'T  William  was  enough  piqued  againfl;  France.      His  an- 
cient prejudices  were  ftrong  and  well  founded.      He  had  been 
vvorfled  in  war,    over-reached  in  negotiation,   and  perfonally 
affronted  by  her.      England  and  Holland  were  fufficiently 
alarmed  and  animated,  and  a  party  was  not  wanting,  even  in 
our  ifland,  ready  to  approve  any  engagements  he  would  have 
taken  againft  France  and  Spain,  and  in  favor  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria;  tho'  we  were  lefs  concerned,  by  any  national  intereft, 
than  any  other  power  that  took  part  in  the  war,  either  then, 
or  afterv/ards.      But  this  prince  was  far  from  taking  a  part  be- 
yond that  which  the  particular  interefl:  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  general  interefl:  of  Europe,  neceffarily  required. 
Pique  mufl  have  no  more  a  place  than  affedlion,  in  delibera- 
tions of  this  kind.      To  have  engaged  to  dethrone  Philip,  out 
of  refentment  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,   would  have  been  a 
refolution  worthy  of  Charles  the  twelfth,   king  of  Sweden, 
who  facrificed  his  country,  his  people,  and  himfelf  at  laft,  to^ 
his  revenge.      To  have  engaged  to  conquer  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,   or  to  go,    in  favor  of  that 
family,  one  fliep  beyond  thofe  that  were  neceffary  to  keep  this 
houfe  on  a  foot  of  rivalry  with  the  other,   would  have  been, 
as  I  have  hinted,   to  ad  the  part  of  a  vaffal,   not  of  an  ally. 
The  former  pawns  his  ftate,  and  ruins  his  fubjedls,  for  the  in- 
terefl; of  his  fuperior  lord,    perhaps  for  his  lord's  hvimor,   or 
his  pafTion  :   the  latter  goes  no  further  than  his  own  interefts 
carry  him  j   nor  makes  war  for  thofe  of  another,  nor  even  for. 
his  ov/n,   if  they  are  remote  and  contingent,  as  if  he  fought 
p;o  aris  et  focis,  for  his  religion,  his  liberty,  and  his  property. 
Agreeably  to  thefe  principles  of  good  policy,  we  entered  into 
the  war  that   began  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond  : 
but  we  foon  departed  from  them,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
obferve  in  confidering  the  ftate  of  things,  at  this  remarkable 
eonjundu^^e,  in  a  view  of  ftrength. 
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Let  me  recall  here  what  I  have  faid  fomcwhcre  cirt.     They 
who  are  in  the  finking  fcale  of  the  balance  of  power  do  not 
eaiily,   nor  foon,   come  off  from  the  habitual  prejudices  of 
fuperiority  over  their  neighbors,  nor  from  the  confidence  that 
fuch  prejudices  infpire.     From  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty-feven,  to  the  end  of  that  century,  France  had 
been  conftantly  in  arms,    and  her  arms  had  been  fuccefsful. 
She  had  fuftained  a  war,   without  any  confederates,   againft 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  confederated  againft  her,  and 
had  finiflied  it  wdth  advantage  on  every  fide,  juft  before  the 
death  of  the  kino;  of  Spain.      She  continued  armed  after  the 
peace,   by  fea  and  land.      She  increafed  her  forces,    whilft 
other  nations  reduced  theirs ;   and  was  ready  to  defend,    or 
to  invade  her  neighbors  v/hilft,    their  confederacy  being  dif- 
folved,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  invade  her,  and  in  a  bad 
one  to  defend  themfelves.      Spain  and  France  had  now  one 
common  caufe.       The  electors   of  Bavaria   and   Cologne 
fupported  it  in  Germany  :   the  duke  of  Savov  was  an  ally, 
the  duke  of  Mantua  a  vafial  of  the  two  crov/ns  in  Italv.    h\ 
a  word,   appearances  were  formidable  on  that  iide  :    and  it  a 
diftruft  of  ffrength,  on  the  fide  of  the  confederacy,  had  in- 
duced England  and  Holland  to  compound  udth  France  for  a 
partition  of  the  Spanifh  fuccelllon,    there  feemed  to  be  ftill 
greater  reafon  for  this  diftruft   after  the  acceptation  or  the 
will,    the  peaceable  and  ready  fubmiifion  of  the  entire  mo- 
narchy of  Spain  to  Philip,   and  all    the   meafares   taken  to 
fecure  him  in  this  poft'efiion.      Such  appearances  might  well 
impofe.      They  did  fo  on  many,   and  on  none  more  than  on 
the  French  themfelves.   who  engaged  with  great  confidence 
and  fpirit  in  the  war  ;    when  they  found   ii,    as  they  might 
well    expedl  it   would    be,    unavoidable,      'i'he    ftrength    of 
France  however,    tho'  great,    was  not  fo  great  as  the  French 
thought  it,  nor  equal  to  the  efforts  they  undertook  to  make. 
Their  engagement,  to  maintain  the  Spanifii  monarchy  entire 
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under   the  dominion    of  Philip,    exceeded   their    ftrength. 
Our  engagement,    to  procure  fome  out-ikirts  of  it  for  the 
houfe   of  Auftria,    was    not   in   the    fame   difproportion   to 
our   ftrength.      If  I   fpeak   pofitively  on  this  occalion,   yet 
I  cannot  be  accufed  of  prefumption  ;   becaufe,  how  difputa- 
ble  foever  thefe  points  might  be  when  they  were  points  of 
political  fpeculation,  they  are  fuch  no  longer,  and  the  judg- 
ment I  make  is  dilated  to  me  by  experience.      France  threw 
herfelf  into  the  finking  fcale,  when  fhe  accepted  the  will.   Her 
fcale  continued  to  fink  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war, 
and  might  have  been  kept  by  the  peace  as  low  as  the  true  in- 
terefl  of  Europe  required.      What  I  remember  to  have  heard 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  fay,   before  he  went   to  take   on 
him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  two,  proved  true.      The  French 
mifreckoned  very  much,   if  they  made  the  fame  comparifon 
between  their  troops  and  thofe  of  their  enemies,  as  they  had 
made   in  precedent   wars.      Thofe    that   had   been   oppofed 
to  them,  in   the  lafl:,    were  raw  for  the   moft  part  when  it 
began,    the  Britifli  particularly  :   but  they   had  been    difci- 
plined,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  by  their  defeats.      They  were  grown 
to  be  veteran  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwic,    and  tho'  many  had 
been  difbanded,  yet  they  had  been  difbanded  lately  :    fo  that 
even  thefe  were  eafily  formed  a-new,   and  the  fpirit  that  had 
been  raifcd  continued  in  all.      Supplies  of  men  to  recruit  the 
armies  were  more  abundant  on  the  fide  of  the  confederacy,  than 
on  that  of  the  two  crowns :  a  neceffary  confequence  of  which 
it  fcemed  to  be,  that  thofe  of  the  former  would  grow  better, 
and  thofe    of  the   latter  worfe,   in   a  long,    extenfive,   and 
bloody  war.     I   believe  it  proved   fo ;   and  if  my  mem.ory 
does  not  deceive  me,    the  French  were  forced  very  early  to 
fend   recruits   to  their  armies,   as  they  fend  flaves  to  their 
galleys.      A  comparifon  between   thofe  who  were  to  direct 
the  coimcils,   and  to  condud:  the  armies  on  both  fides,   is  a 
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tafk  it  would  become  mc  little  to  undertake.  The  event 
{hewed,  that  if  France  had  had  her  CoNDr:',  her  Turenne, 
or  her  Luxemburg,  to  oppofe  to  the  confederates  ;  tlic  con- 
federates might  have  oppofcd  to  her,  with  equal  coniidence, 
their  Eugene  of  Savoy,  their  Marlborough,  or  their  Sta- 
RENBERG.  But  tlicrc  is  onc  obfervation  I  cannot  torbear  to 
make.  The  alliances  were  concluded,  the  quotas  were  fet- 
tled, and  the  feafon  for  taking  the  field  approached,  when 
king  William  died.  The  event  could  not  fail  to  occafion 
fome  conf^ernation  on  one  fide,  and  to  give  fome  hopes  on 
the  other  ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  ill  fucccfs  with  which 
he  made  war  generally,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  fole  centre 
of  union  that  could  keep  together  the  great  confederacy 
then  forming  :  and  how  much  the  French  feared,  from  his 
life,  had  appeared  a  few  years  before,  in  the  extravagant  and 
indecent  joy  they  exprefl'ed  on  a  falfe  report  of  his  death. 
A  lliort  time  fhewed  how  vain  the  fears  of  fome,  and  the 
hopes  of  others  were.  By  his  death,  the  duke  ol  Marl- 
borough was  railed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of 
the  confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  fubjecl, 
acquired  by  merit  and  by  management  a  more  deciding  in- 
fluence, than  high  birth,  confirmed  authoritv,  and  even  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  had  given  to  king  Willi. 4 m.  Not 
only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the  grand  alliance, 
were  kept  more  coiripacl  and  entire  ;  but  a  more  rapid  and 
vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  :  and,  inftead  of  Ian- 
guifhing  or  difaltrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every  fcene  of  the 
war  full  of  a6lion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared,  and  many 
of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  ad:or,  but  abettor  how- 
ever of  their  adion,  were  crowned  v/ith  the  mofi:  triumphant: 
fuccefs.  I  take  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  doing 
juflice  to  that  great  man,  whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  vir- 
tues I  admired  ;   and  whofe  memorv,   as-  the  Q-reateft  general- 
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and  as  the  greateil  minifler  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any 
other  has  produced,   I  honor.      But  befides  this,  the  obferva- 
tion  I  have  made  comes  into  my  fubjedl,   fince  it  ferves  to 
point  out  to  your  lordiliip  the  proof  of  what  I  faid  above, 
that  France  undertook  too  much,    when   fhe  undertook  to 
maintain  the  Spanifh   monarchy  entire  in  the  poffefTion  of 
Philip  :   and  that  we  undertook  no  more  than  what  was  pro- 
portionable to  our  ftrength,   when  v/e  undertook  to  weaken 
that  monarchy  by  difmembering  it,  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  IBourbon,  which  we  had  been  difabled  by  ill 
fortune  and  worfe  condu6l  to  keep  out  of  them.      It  may 
be  faid  that  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  confederates  againft  France 
proves  that  their  generals  were  fuperior  to  her's,  but  not  that 
their  forces  and  their  national  ftrength  were  fo  ;    that  with 
the  fame  force  with  which  fhe  was   beaten,    fhe  might  have 
been  victorious ;    that  if  fhe  had  been  fo,  or  if  the  luccefs  of 
the  war  had  varied,  or  been  lefs  declfive  againfl:  her  in  Ger- 
many,  in   the   Low  Countries,   and   in   Italy,   as  it    was  in 
Spain,    her   ftrength   would  have    appeared   fufficient,    and 
that  of  the  confederacy  infufficient.      Many  things  may  be 
urged  to  deftroy  this  reafoning  :    I  content  myfelf  with  one. 
France  could  not  long  have  made  even  the  unfuccefsful  ef- 
forts flie  did  make,   if  England  and  Holland  had  done  what 
it  is  undeniable  they  had  ftrength  to  do  ;  if  befides  pillaging, 
I  do  not  fay  conquering,    the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  they  had 
hindered  the  French  from  going  to  the  South  Sea;  as  they  did 
annually  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  without  the  leaft 
moleftation,  and  from  whence  they  imported  into  France  in 
that  time  as  much  filver  and  gold  as   the  whole  fpecies  of 
that  kingdom  amounted  to.      With   this  immenfe  and  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  wealth  France  was  reduced  in  effed  to  bank- 
ruptcy before  the  end  of  the  war.      How  much  fooner  muft 
fhe  have  been  fo,   if  this  fupply  had   been   kept  from  her  ? 
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The  confefTion  of  France  herfclf  is  on  my  iidc.      She  confef- 
fed  her  inability  to  fupport  what  flie  had  nndcrtaken,  when 
fhe  fued  for  peace  as  early  as   the  year  one  thoiifand   fcvcn 
hundred  and  fix.      She  made  her  iitmoft  efforts  to  anfwcr  the 
expeftation  of  the  Spaniards,   and  to  keep   their  monarchy 
entke.      When  experience  had  made  it  evident  that  this  was 
beyond  her  power,   fhe  thought  herfelf  juftified  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  nation,   in  confenting  to  a  partition,   and  was  ready  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  allies  on  the  principles  of  their 
grand  alliance.      But  as  France  feemed  to  flatter  herfelf,   till 
experience  made  her  delirous  to  abandon  an  cnterprife  that 
exceeded  her  ftrength  ;  you  will  find,  my  lord,  that  he^r  ene- 
mies began  to  flatter  themfelves  in  their  turn,   and  to   form- 
defigns  and  take  engagements  that  exceeded  theirs.      Great- 
Britain  was  draw^n'into  thefe  engagements  little  by  little  ;  for 
I  do  not  remember  any  parliamentary  declaration   for  con- 
tinuing the  war  till  Philip  Ihould  be  dethroned,  before  the 
year  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  fix  :   and  then  fuch  a 
declaration  was  judged  neceflary  to  fecond  the  refolution  of 
our  miniflers  and  our  allies,   in  departing  from  the  principle 
of  the  grand  alliance,   and  in  propofing  not  only  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  French,   bnt   the  conciiefl  of  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy,  as  the  objeifts  or  the  war.      This  new  plan   had  ta- 
ken place,   and  we  had  begun  to  aS.  upon  it,    two  years  be- 
fore, when  the  treaty  with  Portugal  was  concluded,  and  the 
archduke  Charles,    now   emperor,   was  fent  into  Portugal 
firft,   and  into  Catalonia  afterwards,   and  was  acknowledged: 
and  fupported  as  king  oi  Spain.. 

When  your  lordfliip  perufes  the  anecdotes  of  the  times  here 
fpoken  of,  and  confiders  the  courfe  and  event  of  the  great 
war  which  broke  out  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,. 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  was  ended  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Radftat ;   you  will   find,    that  in  order  to  form  a  true 
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judgment  on  the  whole,  you  mull  confider  very  atttentively 
the  great  change  made  by  the  new  plan  that  I  have  men- 
tioned; and  compare  it  with  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance, 
relatively  to  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,  and  the  particu- 
lar intereft  oi  your  ov/n  country.  It  will  not,  becaufe  it 
cannot,  be  denied,  that  ail  the  ends  of  the  i^^rand  alliance 
might  liave  been  obtained  by  a  peace  in  one  thouland  feven 
hundred  and  fix.  I  need  not  recal  the  events  or  that,  and 
ot  the  precedent  years  of  the  v/ar.  Not  only  the  arms  of 
France  had  been  defeated  on  every  fide  ;  but  the  inward 
flate  of  that  kingdom  was  already  more  exhaufted  than  it 
had  ever  been.  She  went  on  indeed,  but  flie  fbggered  and 
reeled  under  the  burden  of  the  war.  Our  condition,  I  fpeak 
of  Great-Britain,  was  not  quite  fo  bad  :  but  the  charge  of 
the  war  increafed  annually  upon  us.  It  was  evident  that 
this  charge  muft  continue  to  increafe,  and  it  v/as  no  lefs 
evident  that  our  nation  was  unable  to  bear  it  without  falling 
foon  into  fuch  diftrefs,  and  contracting  fuch  debts,  as  we 
have  i'een  and  felt,  and  ftill  feel.  The  Dutch  neither  re- 
trained their  trade,  nor  over-loaded  it  with  taxes.  They 
ioon  altered  the  proportion  of  their  quotas,  and  were  defi- 
cient even  after  this  alteration  in  them.  But,  however,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  they  exerted  their  whole  ftrength;  and 
they  and  we  paid  the  whole  charge  of  the  v/ar.  Since  there- 
fore by  fuch  efforts  as  could  not  be  continued  any  longer,  with- 
out oppreflmg  and  impoverifhing  thefe  nations  to  a  degree 
that  no  intereft  except  that  of  their  very  being,  nor  any  en- 
gagement of  ailifting  an  alliance  totis  viribus  can  require, 
France  was  reduced,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  war  were  become 
attainable;  it  will  be  worth  your  lordfliip's  while  to  confider, 
why  the  true  ufe  was  not  made  ot  the  fuccefs  of  the  confe- 
derates againft  France  and  Spain,  and  why  a  peace  was  not 
concluded  4n  the  fifth  year  of  the  Vv^ar.  When  your  lord- 
fliip  confiders  this,  you  will  compare  in  your  thoughts  what 
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the  ftate  of  Europe  would  have  been,  and  that  of  your  own 
country  might  have  been,  it  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance 
had  been  purfued  ;  with  the  poflible  as  well  as  certain,  the 
contingent  as  well  as  neceflary,  confequences  of  changing  this 
plan  in  the  manner  it  was  changed.  You  will  be  of  opinion, 
I  think,  and  it  feems  to  me,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
recolledion,  re-examination,  and  refletSlion,  that  impartial 
pofterity  mull  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  you  will  be  of  opi- 
nion, I  think,  that  the  war  was  wife  and  juft  before  the  change, 
becaufe  neceffary  to  maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  on  which  the  public  peace  and  common  proiperity 
depends :  and  that  it  was  unwife  and  unjuft  after  this  change, 
becaufe  unneceifary  to  this  end,  and  directed  to  other  and  to 
contrary  ends.  You  will  be  guided  by  undeniable  faifls  to 
difcover,  through  all  the  falfe  colours  which  have  been  laid, 
and  which  deceived  many  at  the  time,  that  the  war,  after  this 
change,  became  a  war  of  paffion,  of  ambition,  of  avarice, 
and  of  private  intereft  ;  the  private  intereft  of  particular  per- 
fons  and  particular  ftate s  ;  to  which  the  general  interefl  or 
Europe  was  facrificed  fo  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  infifled  on 
by  the  confederates  had  been  granted,  nay  if  <iven  thofe  which 
France  was  reduced  to  grant,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ten,  had  been  accepted,  fuch  a  new  fyftem  of  power 
would  have  been  created  as  might  have  expofed  the  balance 
of  this  power  to  deviations,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  to  trou- 
bles, not  inferior  to  thofe  that  the  war  was  deligned,  when  it 
began,  to  prev^ent.  Whilft  you  obferve  this  in  general,  you 
will  find  particular  occafion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  midft  of  triumphs  that  have  been  founded  lo 
high.  She  had  triumphed  indeed  to  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fix  inclulively :  but  what  were  her  triumphs 
afterwards  ?  What  was  her  fuccefs  after  fhe  proceeded  on  the 
new  plan  ?  I  fhall  fay  lomething  on  that  head  immediately. 
Vol.   II.  M  m  m  Here 
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Here  let  me  only  fay,  that  the  glory  of  taking  towns,  and 
winning  battles,  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  utility  that  refults 
from  thofc  vidiories.  Vidories,  that  bring  honor  to  the  arms, 
may  bring  fliame  to  the  councils,  of  a  nation.  To  win  a 
battle,  to  take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of  a  general,  and  of  an 
army.  Of  this  glory  we  had  a  very  large  fhare  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  But  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the 
end  (he  propofes,  to  her  interefl;  and  her  flrength  ;  the  means 
fhe  employs,  to  the  ends  flie  propofes,  and  the  vigor  fhe  ex- 
erts, to  both.  Of  this  glory,  I  apprehend,  we  have  had  very 
little  to  boaft  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the  great  con- 
jund:ure  of  Vv^hich  I  am  fpeaking.  The  reafons  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  private  interefl:,  which  engaged  the  princes  and 
ftates  of  the  confederacy  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the 
grand  alliance,  were  no  reafons  for  Great  Britain.  She  neither 
expelled  nor  delired  any  thing  more  than  what  fhe  might  have 
obtained  by  adhering  to  thofe  principles.  What  hurried  our 
nation  then,  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  ardor,  into  thofe  of  the 
new  plan  ?  Your  lordfhip  will  anfwer  this  queftion  to  yourfelf, 
I  believe,  by  the  prejudices  and  rafhnefs  of  party  ;  by  the  in- 
fluence that  the  firft  fucceiTes  of  the  confederate  arms  gave  to 
our  miniftcrs ;  and  the  popularity  that  they  gave,  if  I  may 
fay  fo,  to  the  war;  by  ancient  and  frefh  refentments,  which 
the  unjuft  and  violent  ufiirpations,  in  fhort  the  whole  conduct 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  for  forty  years  together,  his  haughty 
treatment  of  other  princes  and  ftates,  and  even  the  ffile  of 
his  court,  had  created  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  by  a  no- 
tion, groundlefs  but  prevalent,  that  he  was  and  would  be  maf- 
ter  as  long  as  his  grandfon  was  king  of  Spain,  and  that  there 
eould  be  no  efTecfual  ineafure  taken,  tho'  the  grand  alliance 
fuppofed  that  there  might,  to  prevent  a  future  union  of  the 
tv/o  monarchies,  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
hi  on  the  Spanifh  throne.      That  fuch  a  notion  fhould  have 
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prevailed,  in  the  firft  confuilon  of  thoughts  which  the  death 
and  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  produced,  among  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  who  faw  the  lieets  and  armies  ot  France  take 
poiTeffion  oi  all  the  parts  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  by  thofe  that  conflder  how  ill  the  generality 
ol  mankind  are  informed,  how  incapable  they  are  ot  jndging, 
and  yet  how  ready  to  pronounce  judgment ;  in  fine,  how 
inconfiderately  they  follow  one  another  in  any  popular  opi- 
nion which  the  heads  of  party  broach,  or  to  which  the  hrft 
appearances  ol  things  have  given  occafion.  But,  even  at  this 
time,  the  councils  of  England  and  Holland  did  not  entertain 
this  notion.  They  a6ted  on  quite  another,  as  inight  be  fiiewn 
in  many  inftances,  if  any  other  befides  that  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance was  neceffary.  When  thefe  councils  therefore  feemed  to 
entertain  this  notion  afterwards,  and  ad:ed  and  took  engage- 
ments to  ad:  upon  it,  we  muft  conclude  that  they  had  other 
motives.  They  could  not  have  thefe  ;  tor  they  knew,  that  as 
the  Spaniards  had  been  driven  by  the  two  treaties  of  partition 
to  give  their  monarchy  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
fo  they  were  driven  into  the  arms  ol:  France  by  the  war  that 
we  made  to  force  a  third  upon  them.  It  we  a6led  rightly 
on  the  principles  ot  the  grand  alliance,  they  adted  rightly  on 
thofe  ot  the  will  :  and  if  we  could  not  avoid  making  an  ot- 
fenfive  war,  at  the  expence  of  forming  and  maintaining  a  vaft 
confederacy,  they  could  not  avoid  purchafing  the  prote6tion 
and  afliftance  of  France  in  a  deienfive  war,  and  efpeciaily  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  according  to  what  I  have  fomewhere  ob- 
ferved  already,  by  yielding  to  the  authority  and  admitting  the 
influence  of  that  court  in  all  tiie  aiTairs  ot  their  government. 
Our  miniilers  knew  therefore,  that  il  any  inference  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  firfl  part  of  this  notion,  it  u'as  lor  fliortening, 
not  prolonging,  the  war  ;  tor  deliv^ering  the  Spaniards  as  foon 
as  poflible  from  habits  ot  union  and  intimacy  with  France  ; 
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not  for  continuing  them  under  the  fame  neceility,  till  by- 
length  of  time  thefe  habits  fhould  be  confirmed.  As  tp  the 
latter  part  of  this  notion,  they  knew  that  it  was  falfe,  and 
filly.  Garth,  the  beft  natured  ingenious  wild  man  I  ever 
knew,  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  faid,  in  fome  of  his 
poems  at  that  time, 

^^ An  Auftrian  prince  alone 

"  Is  fit  to  nod  upon  a  Spanifh  throne." 

The  fetting  aq  Auftrian  prince  upon  it  was,  no  doubt,  the 
fureft  expedient  to  prevent  an  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  jufl:  as  fetting  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  on  that  throne  was  the  fureft  expedient  to  pre- 
vent an  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns.  But 
it  was  equally  falfe  to  fay,  in  either  cafe,  that  this  was  the 
fole  expedient.  It  would  be  no  paradox,  but  a  propofition 
eafily  proved,  to  advance,  that  if  thefe  unions  had  been  effec- 
tually provided  againft,  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  would 
have  been  little  concerned  whether  Philip  or  Charles  had 
nodded  at  Madrid.  It  would  be  likewife  no  paradox  to  fay, 
that  the  contingency  of  uniting  France  and  Spain  under  the 
fame  prince  appeared  more  remote,  aboul:  the  middle  of  the 
laft  great  war,  when  the  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of 
Charles  was  made  a  condition  of  peace  fine  qua- non,  than 
the  contingency  of  an  union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh 
crowns.  Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  a  paradox  to 
affirm,  that  the  expedient  that  was  taken,  and  that  was  al- 
ways obvious  to  be  taken,  of  excluding  Philip  and  his  race 
from  the  fuccefiion  of  France,  by  creating  an  intereft  in  all 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  by  confequence  a  party  in 
France  itfelf,  for  their  exclufion,  whenever  the  cafe  fhould 
happen,  was  not  in    it's  nature  more  effedual  than  any  that 
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could  have  been  taken  :  and  fome  muft  have  been  taken,  not 
only  to  exclude  Charles  from  the  empire  whenever  the  cafe 
fhould  happen  that  happened  foon,  the  death  of  his  brother 
Joseph  without  iffue  male,  but  his  pofterity  likewife  in  all  fu- 
ture vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  expedient  that 
was  taken  againft  Philip  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  who 
oppofed  the  peace  attempted  to  ridicule  ;  but  fome  of  them 
have  had  occafion  fince  that  time  to  fee,  tho'  the  cafe  has 
not  happened,  how  effedual  it  would  have  been  it  it  had  : 
and  he,  who  fhoold  go  about  to  ridicule  it  after  our  experi- 
ence, would  only  make  himfelf  ridiculous.  Notwithftanding 
all  this,  he  who  transports  himfelf  back  to  that  time,  muft 
acknowledge,  that  the  confederated  powers  in  general  could 
not  but  be  of  Garth's  mind,  and  think  it  more  agreeable 
to  the  common  intereft  of  Europe,  that  a  branch  of  Auflria, 
than  a  branch  of  Bourbon,  fhould  gather  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
fion,  and  that  the  maritime  powers,  as  they  are  called  imper- 
tinently enough  with  refpc6l  to  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, might  think  it  was  for  their  particular  intereft  to  have  a 
prince,  dependant  for  fome  time  at  leaft  on  them,  king  ot 
Spain,  rather  than  a  prince  whofe  dependance,  as  long  as  he 
ftood  in  any,  muft  be  naturally  on  France.  I  do  not  lay,  as 
fome  have  done,  a  prince  whofe  family  Vv-as  an  old  ally,  ra- 
ther than  a  prince  whofe  family  was  an  old  enemy;  bccaufc  I 
lay  no  weight  on  the  gratitude  of  princes,  and  am  as  much 
perfuaded  that  an  Auftrian  king  of  Spain  would  have  made 
us  returns  of  that  fort  in  no  other  proportion,  than  of  his  v/ant 
of  us,  as  I  am  that  Philip  and  his  race  will  make  no  other 
returns  of  the  fame  fort  to  France.  If  this  affair  had  been: 
entire,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;,  if  wc 
had  made  no  partition,  nor  he  any  will,  the  v/hole  monarchy 
of  Spain  would  have  been  the  prize  to  be  fought  for  :  and 
OI.U-  wifhcs,  and  fuch  efforts  as  wc  were  able  to  make,  in  the 
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moil  unprovided  condition  imaginable,  mud  have  been  on 
the  fide  oi"  Auftria.  But  it  was  far  from  being  entire.  A 
prince  ot  the  houfe  of  Auftria  might  have  been  on  the  fpot, 
before  the  king  of  Spain  died,  to  gather  his  fucceflion  ;  but 
inflead  of  this,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  there 
foon  aiterwards,  and  took  pofTellion  of  the  v/hole  monarchv, 
to  v/hich  he  had  been  called  by  the  late  king's  will,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  Spanifh  nation.  The  councils  of  England 
and  Holland  therefore  preferred  very  wifely,  by  their  engage- 
ments in  the  grand  alliance,  what  v/as  more  pra6licable  tho' 
lefs  eligible,  to  what  they  deemed  more  eligible,  but  faw  be- 
come by  the  courfe  of  events,  if  not  abfolutely  impracticable, 
yet  an  enterprife  of  more  length,  more  difficulty,  and  greater 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  than  thefe  nations  were  able 
to  bear  ;  or  than  they  ought  to  bear,  when  their  fecurity  and 
that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  might  be  fufEciently  provided  for 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  the  confederates  could  not  obtain,  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  the  ends  of  the  war,  laid  down  in 
the  grand  alliance,  to  what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  ftipulate 
for  more  ?  And  it  they  were  able  to  obtain  thefe,  it  y/as  evi- 
dent that,  whilft  they  difmembered  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
they  muft  reduce  the  power  of  France,  This  happened;  the 
Low  Countries  were  conquered  ;  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Germany  and  Italy  :  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  who  had 
fo  long  and  fo  lately  fet  mankind  at  defiance,  was  reduced  to 
fue  for  peace. 

If  it  had  been  granted  him  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fix,  on  what  foot  muft  it  have  been  granted  ?  The  allies 
had  already  in  their  power  all  the  ftates  that  were  to  compofe 
the  reafonable  fatisfadiion  for  the  emperor.  I  fay,  in  their 
power  ;  becaufe  tho'  Naples  and  Sicily  were  not  actually  re- 
duced at  that  time,  yet  the  expulfion  oi  the  French   out  of 
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Italy,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  people  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
confidered,  it  was  plain  the  allies  might  reduce  them  when 
they  pleafed.  The  confederate  arms  were  fuperior  till  then  in 
Spain,  and  fcveral  provinces  acknowledged  Charles  the  third. 
If  the  reft  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  treaty,  all  that  the 
new  plan  required  had  been  obtained.  If  the  French  would 
not  yet  have  abandoned  Philip,  as  we  had  found  that  the 
Caftilians  would  not  even  when  our  army  was  at  Madrid,  all 
that  the  old  plan,  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance  required, 
had  been  obtained  ;  but  ftill  France  and  Spain  had  given  no- 
thing to  purchafc  a  peace,  and  they  were  in  circumftanccs  not 
to  expe6l  it  without  purchafing  it.  They  would  have  pur- 
chafed  it,  my  lord  :  and  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  would  have 
contributed  a  larger  fliare  of  the  price,  rather  than  continue 
the  war,  in  her  exhaufted  Rate.  Such  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
have  been  a  third  treaty  of  partition  indeed,  but  vaftly  prefer- 
able to  the  two  former.  The  great  objedion  to  the  termer 
was  drawn  from  that  conliderable  increafe  ol  dominion,  v.'hich 
the  crown  of  France,  and  not  a  branch  of  the  houfe  oi  Bour- 
bon, acquired  by  them.  I  know  what  may  be  faid  fpecioufly 
enough  to  perfuade,  that  fuch  an  increafe  of  dominion  would 
not  have  augmented,  but  v%ould  rather  have  v/eakened  the 
power  of  France,  and  what  examples  may  be  drawn  from 
hiftory  to  countenance  fuch  an  opinion.  I  know  likeu^ife, 
that  the  compact  figure  of  France,  and  the  contiguity  of  all 
her  provinces,  make  a  very  eflential  part  of  the  force  of  her 
monarchy.  Had  the  defigns  of  Charles  the  eighth,  Lewis 
the  twelfth,  Francis  the  iirft,  and  Henry  the  fecond,  fuc- 
ceeded,  the  dominions  of  France,  would  have  been  more  ex- 
tenfive,  and  I  believe  the  ftrength  of  her  monarchy  would 
have  been  lefs.  I  have  fometimes  thought  that  even  the  lofs 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Qiientin,  which  obliged  Henry  the  fe- 
cond to  recal  the  duke  oi  Guise  with  his  army  cut  of  Italy,, 
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was  ill  this  refped  no  unhappy  event.      But  the  reafoning 
which  is  good,  I  think,  when  applied  to  thofe  times,  will  not 
hold  when  applied  to  ours,  and  to  the  cafe  I  confidcr  here  ; 
the  ftate  of  Prance,  the  ftate  of  her  neighbors,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  of  Europe  being  fo  extremely  different.    The  ob- 
jedtion  therefore  to  the  two  treaties   of  partition   had  a  real 
weight.      The  power  of  France,  deemed  already  exorbitant, 
would  have  been  increafed  by  this  acceffion  of  dominion  in 
the  hands  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  :  and  the  ufe  he  intended  to 
make  of  it,  by  keeping  Italy  and  Spain  in  awe,  appears  in  the 
article  that  gave  him  the  ports  on  the  Tufcan  coaft,   and  the 
province  of  Guipufcoa,      This  king  William  might,  and,  I 
queftion  not,  did  fee  ;   but  that  prince  might  think  too,  that 
for  this  very  reafon  Lewis  the  fourteenth  would  adhere,  in  all 
events,  to  the  treaty  of  partition  :  and  that  thefe  confequences 
were  more  remote,  and  would  be  lefs  dangerous,   than  thofe 
of  making  no  partition  at  all.   The  partition,  even  the  worft 
that  might  have  been  made,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fix,  would  have  been  the  very  reverfe 
of  this.   France  would  have  been  weakened,  and  her  enemies 
ftrengthened,  by  her  conceflions  on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  Germany  and  Savoy.      If  a  prince  of  her  royal  fa- 
mily had  remained  in  poffefTion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
no  advantage  would  have  accrued  to  her  by  it,   and  effedual 
bars  would  have  been  oppofed  to  an  union  of   the  two  mo- 
narchies.   The  houfe  of  Auftria  would  Jiave  had  a  reafonable 
fatisfadion  for  that  fhadow  of  right,    which  a  former  parti- 
tion gave  her.      She  had  no  other  after  the  will  of  Charles 
the  fecond :   and  this  may  be  juflly  termed  a  fhadow,   fince 
England,  Holland,  and  France  could  confer  no  real  right  to 
the  Spanifh  fucceflion,   nor  to  any  part  of  it.      She  had  de- 
clined acceding  to  that  partition,  before  France  departed  from 
it,   and  would  have  preferred  the   Italian  provinces,  v/ithout 
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Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  to  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  with- 
out the  Italian  provinces.   The  Italian  provinces  would  have 
fallen  to  her  fhare  by  this  partition.   The  particular  demands 
of  England  and  Holland  would  have  fuffered  no  difficultv,  and 
thofe  that  we  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  make  for  others  would 
have  been  eafy  to  adjuft.   Would  not  this  have  been  enough, 
my  lord,  for  the  public  fecurity,  for  the  common  intereft,  and 
for  the  glory  of  our  arms  ?   To  have  humbled  and  reduced, 
in  five  campaigns,   a  power  that  had  difturbed  and  infulted 
Europe  almoft  forty  years  ;    to   have   reftored,   in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  a  fufficient  point  of 
equality,  after  it  had  been  more  than  fifty  years,  that  is  from 
the   treaty  of  Weftphalia,   in  a   gradual  deviation  from  this 
point ;  in  fhort  to  have  retrieved,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fix,   a  game  that  was  become  defperate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.      To  have  done  all  this,    before   the 
war  had  exhaufted  our  ftrength,  was  the  utmoft  fure  that  any 
man  could  defire  who  intended  the  public  good  alone  :   and 
no  honeft  reafon  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be  given,   why-  the 
war  was  protradicd  any  longer  ;  why  we  neither  made  peace 
after  a  fhort,  vigorous,  and  iuccefsful  war,  nor  put  it  entirely 
out  of  the   power  of    France  to  continue  at  any  rate  a  lono- 
one.      I  have  faid,  and   it   is   true,   that  this  had   been   en- 
tirely out  of  her  power,  if  we  had  given  greater  interruption 
to  the  commerce  of  Old  and  New  Spain,  and  if  we  had  hin- 
dered France  from  importing  annually,   from   the  year   one 
thoufand  (cv^n  hundred  and  two,  fuch  immenfe  treafures  as 
fhe  did  import  by  the  fhips  fhe  fent,  vvith  the  permifllon   of 
Spain,  to  the  South  Sea.      It  has  been  advanced,   and  it  is  a  • 
common  opinion,  that  we  were  reflrained  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Dutch  from  making  ufe  of  the  liberty  given  by  treaty  to 
them  and  us,  and  which,  without  his  imperial  majefty's  leave, 
fince  we  entered  into  the  war,  we  might  have  taken,  of  mak- 
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ing  conquefts  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  Be  it  fo.  But  to 
go  to  the  South  Seas,  to  trade  there  if  we  could,  to  pillage 
the  Weft-Indies  without  making  conquefts  if  we  could  not, 
and,  whether  we  traded  or  whether  we  pillaged,  to  hinder 
the  French  from  trading  there  ;  was  a  meafure  that  would 
have  given,  one  ought  to  think,  no  jealoufy  to  the  Dutch^ 
who  might,  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  would,  have  taken  their 
part  in  thefe  expeditions  ;  or  if  it  had  given  them  jealoufy, 
what  could  they  have  replied  when  a  Britifh  minifter  had  told 
them  :  "  That  it  little  became  them  to  find  fault  that  we 
"  traded  with  or  pillaged  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  to 
*'  the  detriment  of  our  common  enemy,  whilft  we  connived 
*'  at  them  who  traded  with  this  enemy  to  his  and  their  great 
"  advantage,  againft  our  remonftrances,  and  in  violation  of  the 
"  condition  upon  which  we  had  given  the  firft  augmentation 
"  of  our  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  ?"  We  might  have  pur- 
fued  this  meafure  notwithftanding  any  engagement  that  we 
took  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  if  I  remember  that  treaty 
right :  but  inftead  of  this,  we  wafted  our  forces,  and  fquan- 
dcred  millions  after  millions  in  fupporting  our  alliance  with 
this  crown,  and  in  purfuing  the  chimerical  projedt  which  was 
made  the  objed  of  this  alliance.  I  call  it  chimerical,  becaufe 
it  was  equally  fo,  to  expeft  a  revolution  in  favor  of  Charles 
the  third  on  the  flender  authority  of  fuch  a  trifter  as  the  ad- 
miral of  Caftile  ;  and,  when  this  failed  us,  to  hope  to  conquer 
Spain  by  the  aftiftance  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Catalans.  Yet  this  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
new  plan  of  the  war  was  built,  and  fo  many  ruinous  engage- 

The  particular  motives  of  private  men^  as:  well  a^  of  princes 
and  fta.tes,  to  protrad  the  war,  are  partly  known,  and  partly 
<yuefled,  at,  this  time.     But  whenever  that  time  comes,  and 
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I  am  perfuaded  it  will  come,  when  their  fccret  motives,  their 
fecret  defigns,  and  intrigues,  can  be  laid  open,  I  prefumc  to 
fay  to  your  lordfhip  that  the  mofh  confufed  fcene  of  iniquity, 
and  folly,  that  it  is  poilible  to  imagine,  will  appear.  In  the 
mean  while,  if  your  lordfhip  confiders  only  the  treaty  of  bar- 
rier, as  my  lord  Townshend  figned  it,  without,  nay  in  truth, 
againfl  orders ;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  tho' joint  ple- 
nipotentiary, did  not :  if  you  confider  the  famous  prelimina- 
ries of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  which  we  made 
a  mock-fhew  of  ratifying,  tho'  we  knew  that  they  would  not 
be  accepted  ;  for  fo  the  marquis  of  Torcy  had  told  the  pen- 
fionary  before  he  left  the  Hague,  as^the  faid  marquis  has  af- 
^ured  me  very  often  Unce  that  time  :  if  you  enquire  into  the 
anecdotes  ot  Gertruydenberg,  and  if  you  confult  other  authen- 
tic papers  that  are  extant,  your  lordlliip  will  fee  the  policy  of 
the  new  plan,  I  think,  in  this  light.  Tho'  we  had  refufed, 
before  the  war  began,  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the  con- 
quell  of  Spain,  yet  as  foon  as  it  began,  when  the  reafon  of 
things  was  ftill  the  fame,  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  firft  campaign 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  altered  it,  we  entered  into  thefe  very 
engagements.  By  the  treaty  wherein  we  took  thefe  engage- 
ments jGirft,  Portugal  was  brought  into  the  grand  alliance  ; 
that  is,  fhe  confented  to  employ  her  formidable  forces  againft 
Philip,  at  the  expence  of  England  and  Holland,  provided  we 
would  debar  ourfelves  from  making  any  acquilitions,  and  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  promife,  that  fhe  fliould  acquire  many  im- 
portant places  in  Spain,  and  an  immenfe  extent  ol  country  in 
America.  By  fuch  bargains  as  this,  the  whole  confederacy 
was  formed,  and  held  together.  Such  means  were  indeed  ef- 
fedual  to  multiply  enemies  to  France  and  Spain  ;  but  a  pro- 
je6t  fo  exteniive  and  fo  difficult  as  to  make  many  bargains  of 
this  kind  iieceiTary,  and  neceflary  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  lor  a  very  uncertain  event,  was  a  projedl  into  which,  for 
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this  very  reafon,  England  and  Holland  fhould  not  have  en- 
tered. It  is  v/orthy  your  obfervation,  my  lord,  that  thefe  bad 
bargains  w^ould  not  have  been  continued,  as  they  v/ere  almoft 
to  our  immediate  ruin,  if  the  war  had  not  been  protradled 
under  the  pretended  neceffity  of  reducing  the  whole  Spanifli 
monarchy  to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Now, 
as  no  other  confederate  except  Portugal  was  to  receive  his  re- 
compence  by  any  difmemberment  of  dominions  in  Old  or 
New  Spain,  the  engagements  we  took  to  conquer  this  whole 
monarchy  had  no  viiible  neceffary  caufe,  but  the  procuring 
the  accefiion  of  this  pov/er,  that  was  already  neuter,  to  the 
grand  alliance.  This  acceffion,  as  I  have  faid  before,  ferved 
only  to  make  us  negledl  immediate  and  certain  advantages, 
for  remote  and  uncertain  hopes  ;  and  chufe  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  the  Spaniih  nation  at  our  own  vaft  expence,  whom 
we  might  have  ilarved,  and  by  ftarving  reduced  both  the 
French  and  them,  at  their  expence. 

I  CALLED  the  necefiity  of  reducing  the  whole  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  a  pretended 
necefiity  :  and  pretended  it  was,  not  real,  without  doubt.  But 
I  am  apt  to  think  your  lordlliip  may  go  further,  and  find 
fome  reafons  to  i'ufpe61:,  that  the  opinion  itfelf  of  this  necefiity 
was  not  very  real,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  urged  it :  in  the 
minds  I  would  fay  of  the  able  men  among  them  ;  for  that  it 
was  real  in  fome  of  our  zealous  Britifh  politicians,  I  do  them 
the  juflice  to  believe.  Your  lordfhip  may  find  reafons  to  fuf- 
pe(9:  perhaps,  that  this  opinion  was  fet  up  rather  to  occafion 
a  diverfion  of  the  forces  of  France,  and  to  furnifh  pretences 
tor  prolonging  the  war  for  other  ends» 

Before  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten,  the 
v/ar  was  kept  alive  with  alternate  fuccefs  in  Spain  ;   and  it 
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may  be  faid  therefore,  that  the  dcfign  of  conquering  this  king- 
dom continued,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  fucceeding.  But  why 
then  did  the  States  General  refufe,  in  one  thoufand  (even  hun- 
dred and  nine,  to  admit  an  article  in  the  barrier  treaty,  by 
which  they  would  have  obliged  themfelves  to  procure  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  when  that 
zealous  politician  my  lord  Townshend  preffed  them  to  it  ? 
If  their  opinion  of  the  necefllty  of  carrying  on  the  war,  till 
this  point  could  be  obtained,  was  real  ;  why  did  they  rifque 
the  immenfe  advantages  given  them  with  fo  much  proiufe  ge- 
neroiity  by  this  treaty,  rather  than  confcnt  to  an  engagement 
that  was  fo  conformable  to  their  opinion  ? 

After  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten,  it 
will  not  be  faid,  I  prefume,  that  the  war  could  be  fupported 
in  Spain  with  any  profped:  of  advantage  on  our  fide.  Wc 
had  fufficiently  experienced  how  little  dependance  could  be 
had  on  the  vigor  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  how  hrmly  the  Sna- 
niili  nation  in  general,  the  Caftilians  in  particular,  were  at- 
tached to  Philip.  Our  armies  had  been  twice  at  Madrid^ 
this  prince  had  been  twice  driven  from  his  capital,  his  rival 
had  been  there,  none  ftirred  in  favor  or  the  vidorious,  all 
wifhcd  and  adled  for  the  vanquifhed.  In  fliort,  the  fallhood 
of  all  thofe  lures,  by  which  v/e  had  been  enticed  to  make  war  in 
Spain,  had  appeared  fufhciently  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  lix  ;  but  was  fo  grofly  evident  in  one  thoufand  (even  hun- 
dred and  ten,  that  Mr.  Craggs,  who  was  fent  towards  the 
end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Stanhope  into  England,  on  com- 
mifiions  which  he  executed  with  much  g-ood  fcnfe  and  much 
addrefs,  owned  to  me,  that  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  opinion,  and 
he  was  not  apt  to  defpond  of  fuccefs,  efpeciaily  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  projefts,  nothing  could  be  done  more  in 
Spain,  the  general  attachment  of   the  people  to  Philip,  and 
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their  averfion  to  Charles  confidercd  :  that  armies  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  men  might  walk  about  that  country  till 
dooms-day,  fo  he  exprcffcd  himfelf,  without  effect  :  that 
wherever  they  came,  the  people  would  fubmit  to  Charles  the 
third  out  of  terror,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  proclaim 
Philip  the  fifth  again  out  of  affeftion  :  that  to  conquer  Spain 
required  a  great  army  ;   and  to  keep  it,  a  greater. 

Was  it  pofTible,  after  this,  to  think  in  good  earneft  of  con- 
ouering  Spain,  and  could  they  be  in  good  earnefi  who  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  fame  language,  and  to  infift  on  the  fame 
meafures  ?  Could  they  be  fo  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
emperor  Joseph  died?  Charles  was  become  then  the  fole  fur- 
viving  male  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
empire  as  well  as  to  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that  fa- 
mily. Could  they  be  in  earnefi  who  maintained,  even  in  this 
conjundure,  that  "  no  peace  could  be  fafe,  honorable,  or 
"  lafling,  fo  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-In- 
*'  dies  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of  any  branch  of  the  houfe 
"  of  Bourbon  ?"  Did  they  mean  that  Charles  fliould  be  em- 
peror and  king  of  Spain  ?  In  this  project  they  would  have  had 
the  allies  againft  them.  Did  they  mean  to  call  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  to  beftow  it  on  fome  other 
prince  ?  In  this  projedl  they  would  have  had  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty  againft  them.  In  either  cafe  the  confederacy  would  have 
been  broken  :  and  how  then  would  they  have  continued  the 
war  ?  Did  they  mean  nothing,  or  did  they  mean  fomething 
more  than  they  owned,  fomething  more  than  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  to  force  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  out  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ? 

Both  thefe  ends  might  have  been  obtained  at  Gertruyden- 
berg.    Why^were  they  not  obtained  ?  Read  the  preliminaries 
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of  one  tlioufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  which  were  made 
the  foundation  of  this  treaty.  Inform  yoiirfelf  ot  what  paflcd 
there,  and  obferve  what  followed.  Your  jordfliip  will  remain 
aftonifhed.  I  remain  fo  every  time  I  rcHed  upon  them,  tho' 
I  faw  thefe  things  at  no  very  great  diftance,  even  whilft  they 
were  in  tranfadion  ;  and  tho'  I  know  moft  certainly  that 
France  loft,  two  years  before,  by  the  little  fkill  and  addrcfs 
of  her  principal  minifter  *,  in  anfwering  overtures  made  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Lifle  by  a  principal  perfon  among  the  allies, 
fuch  an  opportunity,  and  fuch  a  correfpondence,  as  would 
have  removed  fome  of  the  obftacles  that  lay  now  in  her  way, 
have  prevented  others,  and  have  procured  her  peace.  An 
equivalent  for  the  thirty-feventh  article  of  the  preliminaries,, 
that  is,  for  the  ceftion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  was  the 
point  to  be  difcuffed  at  Gertruydenberg.  Naples  and  Sicily, 
or  even  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  have  contented  the  French, 
at  leaft  they  would  have  accepted  them  as  the  equivalent. 
Buys  and  Vand" udussen,  who  treated  with  them,  reported 
this  to  the  minifters  of  the  allies  :  and  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
iion  that  the  duke  of  Maryborough,  as  Buys  himfelf  told 
me,  took  immediately  the  lead,  and  congratulated  the  affem- 
bly  on  the  near  approach  of  a  peace  ;  faid,  that  fmce  the. 
French  were  in  this  difpofition,  it  was  time  to  coni'ider  what 
further  demands  fhould  be  made  upon  them,  according  to  the 
liberty  referved  in  the  preliminaries ;  and  exhorted  all  the 
minifters  of  the  allies  to  adjuft  their  fcveral  ulterior  preten- 
jQons,  and  to  prepare  their  demands. 

This  proceeding,  and  what  followed,  put  me  in  mind-, 
©f  that  of  tlie  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  former 
were  refolved  to  confent  to  no  peace   till  Carthage  was  laid 
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in  ruins.  They  fet  a  treaty  however  on  foot,  at  the  requeft 
of  their  old  enemy,  impofed  fome  terms,  and  referred  them 
to  their  generals  for  the  reft.  Their  generals  purfued  the  fame 
method,  and,  by  referring  fdll  a  right  of  making  ulterior  de- 
mands, they  reduced  the  Carthaginians  at  laft  to  the  neceffity 
of  abandoning  their  city,  or  of  continuing  the  war  after  they 
had  given  up  their  arms,  their  machines,  and  their  fleet,  in 
hopes  of  peace. 

France  faw  the  fnare,  and  refolved  to  run  any  rifque  ra- 
ther than  to  be  caught  in  it.      We  continued  to  demand,  un- 
der pretence  of  fecuring  the  ceflion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  that  Lev/is  the  fourteenth  iliould  take  on  him  to  de- 
throne his  grandfon  in  the  fpace  of  two  months ;   and  if  he 
did  not  effed:  it  in  that  time,  that  we  fliould  be  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  war  without  reftoring  the  places  that  were  to  be 
put  into  our  hands  according  to  the  preliminaries ;   which 
were  the  moft  important  places  France  poflefled  on  the  ftde  of 
the  Low-Countries.      Lewis  offered  to  abandon  his  arandfon ; 
and,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  reftgn,  to  furnifti  mo- 
ney to  the  allies,  who  might  at  the  expence  of  France  force 
him  to  evacuate  Spain.      The  propoiition  made  by  the  allies 
had  an  air  of  inhumxanity  :   and  the  reft  of  mankind  might  be 
fhocked  to  fee  the  grandfather  obliged  to  make  war  on  his 
grandfon.      But  Lewis   the  fourteenth  had  treated  mankind 
with  too  much  inhumanity  in  his  profperous  days,  to  have  any 
reafon  to  complain  even  of  this  propofition.     His  people  in- 
deed, who  are  apt   to  have  great  partiality  for  their  kings, 
might  pity  his  diftrefs.    This  happened,  and  he  found  his  ac- 
count in  it.    Philip  muft  have  evacuated  Spain,  I  think,  not- 
withftanding  his  own  obftinacy,  the  fpirit  of  his  queen,  and  the 
reiolute  attachment  of  the  Spaniards,  if  his  grandfather  had 
infifted,  an^  been  in  earneft  to  force  him.     But  if  this  expe- 
dient 
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dient  was,  as  it  was,  odious,  why  did  we  prefer  to  continue 
the  war  againft  France  and  Spain,  rather  than  accept  the 
other  ?  why  did  we  negledl  the  opportunity  of  reducing,  ef- 
fectually and  immediately,  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
and  of  rendering  the  conqueft  of  Spain  practicable  ?  both 
which  might  have  been  brought  about,  and  confequently  the 
avowed  ends  of  the  war  might  have  been  anfwcred,  by  accept- 
ing the  expedient  that  France  offered.  "  France,"  it  v/as 
faid,  "  was  not  fincere  :  flie  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
"  amufe,  and  divide."  This  reafon  vv'as  given  at  the 
time  ;  but  fome  of  thofe  who  gave  it  then,  I  have  fccn 
afhamed  to  inlift  on  it  {ince.  France  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  acSt  the  part  fhe  had  ad:ed  in  former  treaties :  and  her  dif- 
trefs  was  no  bad  pledge  of  her  lincerity  on  this  occaiion. 
But  there  was  a  better  ftill.  The  ftrong  places  that  (he  mud 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  would  have  expofed 
her,  on  the  leaft  breach  of  faith,  to  fee,  not  her  frontier 
alone,  but  even  the  provinces  that  lie  behind  it,  defolated  : 
and  prince  Eugene  might  have  had  the  fatisfa6lion,  it  is  faid, 
I  know  not  how  truly,  he  delired,  of  marching  with  the 
torch  in  his  hand  to  Verfailles. 

Your  lordfliip  will  obferve,  that  the  conferences  at  Ger- 
truydenberg  ending  in  the  manner  they  did,  the  inflexibility 
of  the  allies  gave  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifh  nations,  diftrelTed  and  exhaulled  as  they  were.  The 
troops  of  the  former  withdrawn  out  of  Spain,  and  the 
Spaniards  left  to  defend  themfelves  as  they  could,  the 
Spaniards  alone  obliged  us  to  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  de- 
feated us  in  our  retreat.  But  your  lordfhip  may  think  per- 
haps, as  I  do,  that  if  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  bound  him- 
felf  by  a  folemn  treaty  to  abandon  his  grandfon,  had  paid  a 
fubfidy  to  dethrone  him,  and  had  confented  to  acknowledge 
another  king  of  Spain,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  exerted 
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the  fame  zeal  for  Philip  ;  the  adtions  of  Almenara  and  Sara- 
goffa  might  have  been  decifive,  and  thofe  of  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciofa  would  not  have  happened.  After  all  thefe 
events,  how  could  any  reafonable  man  exped:  that  a  war 
fhould  be  fupported  with  advantage  in  Spain,  to  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  contributed  nothing  from  the  firft, 
fcarce  bread  to  their  archduke;  which  Portugal  waged  faintly 
and  with  deficient  quotas ;  and  which  the  Dutch  had  in  a 
manner  renounced,  by  neglecting  to  recruit  their  forces  ? 
How  was  Charles  to  be  placed  on  the  Spanifh  throne,  or 
Philip  at  leaft  to  be  driven  out  of  it  ?  By  the  fuccefs  of  the 
confederate  arms  in  other  parts.  But  what  fuccefs,  fufficient 
to  this  purpofe,  could  we  expeft  ?  This  queftion  may  be  an- 
fv/ered  beft,   by  fliewing  what  fuccefs  we  had. 

Portugal  and  Savoy  did    nothing    before    the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  ;   and  declared  in  form,   as  foon  as   he 
was  dead,   that  they  would  carry  on   the  war  no  longer  to 
fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  Charles,    fince  this 
would  be  to  fight  againfc  the  very  principle  they  had  fought 
for.      The  Rhine  was  a  fcene  of  inaction.      The  fole  efforts, 
that  were  to  bring  about  the  great  event  of  dethroning  Philip, 
were  thofe  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  able  to 
make.      He  took  three  towns  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ten,  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.Venant:  and  one,  Bouchain, 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven.    Now  this  conqueft 
beinp-  in  fa6l  the  only  one  the  confederates  made  that  year, 
Bouchain  may  be  faid  properly  and  truly  to  have  coft  our  na- 
tion very  near  feven  millions  fcerling  :    tor  your  iordfhip  vvnii 
find,    I   believe,   that   the  charge  or    the  war  for  that  year 
amounted  to  no  lefs.      It  is  true  that  the  duke  of  Marleo- 
BoxouGii  had  propofed  a  very  great  projefi,  by  v/hich  incur- 
fions  would  have  been  made  during  the  winter  into  France  ; 
the  next  campaign  might  have  been  opened  early  on  our  fide  ; 
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and  feveral  other  great  and  obvious  advantages  might  hav^c 
been  obtained:  but  the  Dutch  refufed  to  contribute,  even  lefs 
than  their  proportion,  for  the  queen  had  offered  to  take  the 
dciiciency  on  herfelf,  to  the  expence  of  barracks  and  forap-c; 
and  difappointed  by  their  obftinacy  the  whole  defio-n. 

We  were  then  amiifcd  with  vifionary  fchcmes  of  inarch- 
ing our  whole  army,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  and  after  a  town 
or  two  more  were  taken,  directly  to  Paris,  or  at  lead  in  the 
heart  of  France.  But  was  this  fo  eafy  or  fo  fure  a  game  ? 
The  French  expe(5led  we  would  play  it.  Their  generals  had 
vifited  the  feveral  pofts  they  might  take,  when  our  army  fhould 
enter  France,  to  retard,  to  incommode,  to  diftrefs  us  in  our 
march,  and  even  to  make  a  deciiive  ftand  and  to  give  us  bat- 
tle. I  take  what  I  fay  here  from  indifputable  authority,  that 
of  the  perfons  confulted  and  employed  in  preparing  for  this 
great  diftrefs.  Had  we  been  beaten,  or  had  we  been  forced 
to  retire  towards  our  own  frontier  in  the  Low  Countries,  after 
penetrating  into  France,  the  hopes  on  which  we  protraded 
the  war  would  have  been  difappointed,  and,  I  think,  the  moft 
fanguine  would  have  then  repented  refufing  the  offers  made 
at  Gertruydenberg.  But  if  we  had  beaten  the  French,  for  it 
was  fcarce  lawful  in  thofe  days  of  our  prefumption  to  funpofe 
the  contrary  ;  would  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  have  been 
our  immediate  and  certain  prize  ?  Suppofe,  and  I  fuppofe  it 
on  good  grounds,  my  lord,  that  the  French  had  refolved  to 
defend  their  country  inch  by  inch,  and  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  determined  to  retire  with  his  court  to  Lyojis  or 
elfewhere,  and  to  defend  the  paffage  of  the  Loire,  when  he 
could  no  longer  defend  that  of  the  Seine,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  terms  impofed  on  him  :  what  fhould  we  have  done  in 
this  cafe?  Muft  we  not  have  accepted  fuch  a  peace  as  we  had 
refufed  ;    or  have  protraded  the  war  till  we  had  conquered 
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France  iirft,  in  order  to  conquer  Spain  afterwards  ?  Did  we 
hope  for  revolutions  in  France  ?  We  had  hoped  for  them  in 
Spain  :  and  we  fhould  have  been  bubbles  of  our  hopes  in 
both.  That  there  was  a  fpirit  raifed  againft  the  government 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in  his  court,  nay  in  his  family,  and 
that  ftrange  fchemes  of  private  ambition  were  formed  and 
forming  there,  I  cannot  doubt :  and  fome  effeds  of  this  ipirit 
produced  perhaps  the  greateft  mortifications  that  he  fuffered 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

A  LIGHT  inftaiice  of  this  fpirit  is  all  I  will  quote  at  this 
time.  I  fupped,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  at  a  houfe  in  France,  where  two  *  perfons,  of  no  fmall 
fi.gure,  who  had  been  in  great  company  that  night,  arrived 
very  late.  The  converfation  turned  on  the  events  of  the  pre- 
cedent war,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  late  peace.  In  the. 
procefs  of  the  converfation,  one  of  them  -f-  broke  loofe,  and. 
laid,  direcling  his  difcourfe  to  me,  "  Vous  auriez  pu  nous 
"  ecrafer  dans  ce  tems-la:  pourqui  ne  I'avez-vous  pas  fait?" 
I  anfwered  him  coolly,  *'  Par  ce  que  dans  ce  tems-la  nous 
*'  n'av'ons  plus  craint  votre  puifl'ance."  This  anecdote,  too 
trivial  for  hiftory,  may  find  its  place  in  a  letter,  and  may 
ferve  to  confirm  what  I  have  admitted,  that  there  were  per- 
fons even  in  France,  who  expelled  to  find  their  private  ac- 
count in  the  diftrefs  of  their  country.  But  thefe  perfons 
were  a  few,  men  of  wild  imaginations  and  ftrong  paffions, 
more  enterorifing  than  capable,  and  ot  more  name  than  cre- 
dit. In  crenerai,  the  endeavors  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and 
the  facrifices  he  offered  to  make  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,, 
had  attached  his  peopk  more  than  ever  to  him:  and  if 
Lewis  had  determined  not  to  go  any  farther  than  he  had  ot- 
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fered  at  Gertruydenberg,   in  abandoning   his  grandfon,   the 
French  nation  would  not  have  abandoned  him. 

But  to  refume  what  I  have  faid  or  hinted  already  ;  the 
necelTary  confequences  of  protracting  the  war  in  order  to  de- 
throne Philip,  from  the  year  one  thoufind  feven  hundred  and 
eleven  inclulively,  could  be  no  other  than  thefe  :  our  defign 
of  penetrating  into  France  might  have  been  defeated,  and 
have  become  fatal  to  us  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune  :  our  firft 
fuccefs  might  not  have  obliged  the  French  to  fubmit;  and  we 
might  have  had  France  to  conquer,  after  we  had  failed  in  our 
firil  attempt  to  conquer  Spain,  and  even  in  order  to  proceed 
to  a  fecond:  the  French  might  have  fubmitted,  and  the  Spa- 
niards not :  and  whilft  the  former  had  been  employed  to  force, 
the  latter,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the  allies  ;  or  whilft, 
the  latter  fubmitting  likewife,  Philip  had  evacuated  Spain, 
the  high  allies  might  have  gone  together  by  the  ears  about  di- 
viding the  fpoil,  and  difpofing  ot  the  crown  of  Spain.  To 
thefe  iffues  were  things  brought  by  protradting  the  war  ;  by 
refuiing  to  make  peace,  on  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance 
at  worft,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  iix;  and  by  re- 
fufing  to  grant  it,  even  on  thofe  of  the  new  plan,  in  one  thou- 
land  feven  hundred  and  ten.  Such  contingent  events  as  I 
have  mentioned  ftood  in  profped;  before  us.  The  end  of  the 
war  was  removed  out  ot  light  ;  and  tliey,  who  clamored  ra- 
ther than  argued  for  the  continuation  of  it,  contented  them- 
felves  to  affirm,  that  France  was  not  enough  reduced,  and. 
that  no  peace  ought  to  be  made  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  remained  on  a  Spanifh  throne.  When 
they  would  think  France  enough  reduced,  it  was  impoffible 
to  guefs.  Whether  they  intended  to  join  the  Imperial  and 
Spanifh  crowns  on  the  head  of  Charles,  who  had  declared 
his  irrevocable  refolution  to  continue  the  war  till  the  condi- 
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tions  infifted  upon  at  Gertruydenberg  were  obtained  :    whe- 
ther they  intended  to  bellovv  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  fome 
other  prince  ;   and  how  this   great   alteration  in   their  own 
plan  fhould  be  eftefted  by  common  confent :    how  pofleilion 
iTiould  be  given  to  Charles,  or  any  other  prince,  not  only  of 
Spain  but  of  all  the  Spanifli  dominions  out  of  Europe,  where 
the  attachment  to  Philip  was  at  leaft  as  ftrong  as  in  Caftilc, 
and  where  it  would  not  be  fo  eafy,   the  diftance  and  extent 
of  thefe  dominions   conlidered,    to  oblige  the  Spaniards  to 
fubmit  to    another  government :    Thefe  points,    and    many 
more  equally  neceflary  to  be  determined,   and  equally  diffi- 
cult to  prepare,   were  neither  determined  nor  prepared ;   fo 
that  we  were  reduced  to  carry  on  the  war,  after  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph,  without  any  pofitive  fcheme  agreed  to, 
as  the  fcheme  of  the  future  peace,    by  the  allies.      That  of 
the  grand  alliance  we  had  long  before  renounced.      That  of 
the  new  plan  was   become  ineligible  ;   and,   if  it  had  been 
eligible,   it  would  have  been  impradlicable,   becaufe  of  th^ 
diviiion  it  would  have  created  among  the  allies  themfelves  : 
Several  of  whom  would  not  have  confented,  notwithflanding 
his  irrevocable  refolution,  that  the  emperor  fhould  be  king  of 
Spain.      I  know  not  what  part  the  protracSters  of  the  war,  in 
the  depth  of  their  policy,  intended  to  take.      Our  nation  had 
contributed,   and  afted  fo  long  under  the  dired:ion  of  their 
councils,   for  the  grandeur  ot   the  houfe  of  Auflria,  like  one 
of  the  hereditary  kingdoms  ufurped  by  that  family,   that  it 
is  lawful  to  think  their  intention  might  be  to  unite  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanifh  crowns.      But  I  rather  think  they  had  no 
very  determinate  view,  beyond  that  of  continuing  the  war  as 
long  as  they  could.      The  late  lord  Oxford  told  me,  that  my 
lord  SoMERs  being  prefled,  I  know  not  on  what  occaiion  nor 
by  whom,  on  the  unneceffary  and  ruinous  continuation  of  the 
war ;  inftead  of  giving  reafons  to  fhew  the  neceflity  of  it, 
3  contented 
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contented  himfclf  to  reply,  that  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a 
hatred  of  France.  This  was  a  ftra^ge  reply  for  a  wife  man : 
and  yet  I  know  not  whether  he  could  have  given  a  better 
then,  or  whether  any  of  his  pupils  could  give  a  better  now. 

The  whig  party  in  general  acquired  great  and  juft  popu- 
larity,  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the  fecond,   by  the  cla- 
mor they  raifed  againft  the  condu6l  of  that  prince  in  foreign 
affairs.      They  who  fucceeded  to  the  name  rather  than  the 
principles  of  this  party,   after  the  revolution,  and  who  have 
had  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  in  their  hands  with 
very  little  interruption  ever  fince,   pretending  to  adl  on  the 
fame  principle,   have  run  into  an  extreme  as  vicious  and  as 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,   as  that  which  their 
predcceflbrs  exclaimed  againft.      The  old  whigs  complained 
of  the  inglorious  figure  we  m.ade,   whilft  our  court  was  the 
bubble,   and  our  king  the  penfioner  of  France  ;   and  infilled 
that  the  growing  ambition  and  power  of  Lewis   the  four- 
teenth  fhould   be   oppofed    in    time.      The    modern   whigs 
boafted,  and  ftill  boaft,  of  the  glorious  figure  we  made,  whilft 
we  reduced  ourfelves,  by  their  councils,  and  under  their  ad- 
miniftrations,  to  be  the  bubbles  of  our  penfioners,  that  is,  of 
our  allies  :   and  whilft  we  meafured  our  efforts  in  war,   and 
the  continuation  ol  them,    without  any   regard   to   the  in- 
terefts  and  abilities  ol  our  own  country,   without  a  juft  and 
fober  regard,    fuch  an  one  as  contemplates  obje6ts  in  their 
true  light  and  fees  them  in  their  true  magnitude,  to  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and,  in  fhort,  with  a  prin- 
cipal   regard   merely    to    particular   interefts   at    home    and 
abroad.      I  fay  at  home  and  abroad  ;   becaufe  it  is   not  lefs 
true,    that  they  have  lacrificed  the  wealth  of  their  country 
to  the  forming  and  maintaining  a  party  at  home,  than  that 
they  have  done  fo  to  the  forming  and  maintaining,  beyond  all 
pretences  ot  neceility,   alliances  abroad.      Thefe  general  af- 
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fertions  may  be  eafily  juftifled  without  having  recourfe  to 
private  anecdotes,  as  your  lordiliip  will  find  when  you  con- 
fider  the  whole  feries  of  our  condu6l  in  the  two  wars  ;  in 
that  which  preceded,  and  that  which  fucceeded  imme- 
diately the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  but  above  all 
in  the  laft  of  them.  In  the  adminiftrations  that  preceded 
the  revolution,  trade  had  floriflied,  and  our  nation  had 
,grown  opulent :  but  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  had  been 
too  much  negledled  by  us ;  and  flavery,  under  the  umbrage 
of  prerogative,  had  been  well-nigh  eftablifhed  among  us. 
In  thofe  that  have  followed,  taxes  upon  taxes,  and  debts 
upon  debts,  have  been  perpetually  accumulated,  till  a  fmall 
number  of  families  have  grown  into  immenfe  wealth,  and 
national  beggary  has  been  brought  upon  us  ;  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretences  of  fupporting  a  common  caufe  againft 
France,  reducing  her  exorbitant  power,  and  poifing  that  of 
Europe  more  equally  in  the  public  balance  :  laudable  de- 
figns  no  doubt,  as  far  as  they  were  real,  but  fuch  as,  be- 
ing converted  into  mere  pretences,  have  been  productive  of 
much  evil ;  fome  of  which  we  feel  and  have  long  felt,  and 
fome  will  extend  it's  confequences  to  our  lateft  pofterity. 
The  reign  of  prerogative  was  fhort  :  and  the  evils  and  the 
dangers,  to  which  we  were  expoled  by  it,  ended  with  it. 
But  the  reign  of  falfe  and  fquandering  policy  has  lafted 
long,  it  lafts  flill,  and  will  finally  complete  our  ruin. 
Beggary  has  been  the  confequence  of  flavery  in  fome  coun- 
tries :  flavery  will  be  probably  the  confequence  of  beg- 
gary in  ours ;  and  if  it  is  fo,  we  know  at  whofe  door  tc 
lay  it.  if  we  had  finiflied  the  war  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fix,  we  Ihould  have  reconciled,  like  a  wife 
people,  our  foreign  and  our  domeftic  interefts  as  nearly  as 
poffible  :  we  fhould  have  fecured  the  former  fufficiently,  and 
not  have  facrificed  the  latter  as  entirely  as  we  did  by  the 
profecution  of  the  war  afterwards,.     You  will  not  be  able 
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to  fee  without  aftonifhmcnt,   how  the  charge  of  the  war  in- 
creafed  yearly  upon  us  from  the  beginning  of  it ;    nor  how 
immcnfe  a  fum  we  paid  in  the  courfc  of  it  to  fupply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  confederates.      Your  aflonifliment,   and  in- 
dignation too,  will  increafe  when  you  come  to  compare  the 
progrefs  that  was  made  from  the  year  one  thoufand  fcvcn 
hundred  and  fix  exclufively,  with  the  expence  of  more  than 
thirty  millions,  I  do  not  exaggerate  tho'  I  write  upon  me- 
mory,   that  this  progrefs  coll  us  to  the  year  one  thoijfand 
feven  hundred  and  eleven  inclufively.      Upon  this  view  your 
lordfbip  will  be  perfuadcd  that  it  was  high  time  to  take  the 
refolution  of  making  peace,    when  the  queen  thought  fit  to 
change  her  miniftry  towards  the  end  of  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ten.      It  was  high  time  indeed  to  fave  our 
country  from  abfolute  infolvency  and  bankruptcy,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  fcheme  of  condud,  which  the  prejudices  of 
a  party,  the  whimfy  of  fomc  particular  men,   the  private  in- 
tereft  of  more,   and  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  our  allies, 
who  had  been  invited  as  it  v/ere  to  a  fcramble  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of   one   thoufand   feven   hundred  and  nine,    alone 
maintained.      The  perfons  therefore,   v/ho  came  into  power 
at  this  time,   hearkened,   and  they  did  well   to  hearken,   to 
the  firft  overtures  thatv/ere  made  them.      The  difpofition  of 
their  enemies  invited  them  to  do  {o^  but  that  of  their  friends, 
and  that  of  a  party  at  home  who  had  nurfed,  and  been  nuried 
by  the  war,  might  have  deterred  them  from  it  ;   for  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  to  which  they  mufl:  be  expofcd  in  carrv- 
ing  forward  this  great  v/ork,  could  efcape  none  of  them.      In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  fay,   that  thev  did 
not  efcape   me  :    and  that  I  forefaw,   as  contingent   but  not 
improbable  events,  a  good  part  of  what  has  happened  to  me 
fince.      Though  it  was  a  duty  therefore  that  we  owed  to  our 
country,   to  deliver  her  from   the  neceflity   of  bearing   any 
longer  lo  unequal   a  part  in  fo   unneceiTarv  a  war,  yet  was 
Vol.  II.  P  P  P  there 
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there  fome  degree  of  merit  in  performing  It.  I  think  fo 
ftrongly  in  this  manner,  I  am  fo  incorrigible,  my  lord,  that 
if  I  could  be  placed  in  the  fame  circumftances  again,  I 
would  take  the  fame  refolution,  and  aft  the  fame  part.  Age 
and  experience  might  enable  me  to  a6l  with  more  ability, 
and  greater  fkill  ;  but  all  I  have  fuffered  fince  the  death  of 
the  queen  fhould  not  hinder  me  from  ailing.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if  you  think  that  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
war,  nor  to  the  efforts  made  in  it.  I  think  fo  myfelf,  and 
have  always  owned,  even  when  it  was  making  and  made, 
that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we  had  committed  a  fuccefsful 
folly,  we  ought  to  have  reaped  more  advantage  from  it  than 
we  did  i  and,  whether  we  had  left  Philip,  or  placed  another 
prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have  reduced 
the  power  of  France,  and  to  have  ftrengthened  her  neighbors, 
much  more  than  we  did.  We  ought  to  have  reduced  her 
power  for  generations  to  come,  and  not  to  have  contented 
ourfelves  with  a  momentary  reduction  of  it.  France  was 
exhaufted  to  a  great  degree  of  men  and  money,  and  her  go- 
vernment had  no  credit :  but  they,  who  took  this  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  redu6lion  of  her  power,  looked  but  a  little  way  before 
them,  and  reafoned  too  fuperficially.  Several  fuch  there 
were  however  ;  for  as  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  is  no  extra- 
vagancy which  fome  philofopher  or  other  has  not  main- 
tained, fo  your  experience,  young  as  you  are,  mufl:  have 
jfhewn  you,  that  there  is  no  abfurd  extreme,  into  which  our 
party-politicians  of  Great-Britain  are  not  prone  to  fall,  coii- 
cerning  the  ftate  and  condu6l  of  public  affairs.  But  if 
France  was  exhaufted  ;  fo  were  we,  and  fo  were  the  Dutchv 
Famine  rendered  her  condition  much  more  miferable  than 
ours,  at  one  time,  in  appearance  and  in  reality  too.  But  as 
foon  as  this  accident,  that  had  diftreffed  the  French  and 
frightened  Lewis  the  to.urteenth  to  the  utmoft  degree,   and 
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the  immediate  confequeiices  of  it  were  over  ;  it  was  obvious 
to  obferve,  though  few  made  the  obfcrvation,  that  whilft  we 
were  unable  to  raife  in  a  year,  by  fome  millions  at  leaft,  the 
expences  of  the  year,  the  Freneh  were  willing  and  able  to 
bear  the  impofition  of  the  tenth,  over  and  above  all  the  other 
taxes  that  had  been  laid  upon  them.  This  obfervation  had 
the  weight  it  deferved  ;  and  furely  it  deferved  to  have  fome 
among  thofe  who  made  it,  at  the  time  fpoken  of,  and  v/ho 
did  not  think  that  the  war  was  to  be  continued  as  long  as  a 
parliament  could  be  prevailed  on  to  vote  money.  Bui  fup- 
pofing  it  to  have  deferved  none,  fuppoiing  the  power  of 
France  to  have  been  reduced  as  low  as  you  pleafe,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  her  inward  ftate  ;  yet  ftill  I  affirm,  that  fuch  a  re- 
dudion  could  not  be  permanent,  and  was  not  therefore  fuffi- 
cient.  Whoever  knows  the  nature  of  her  government,  the 
temper  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  flie  has  in 
commerce  over  all  the  nations  that  furround  her,  knows  that 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  the  temper  of  her  people  ena- 
ble her  on  particular  occalions  to  throw  off  a  load  of  debt 
much  more  eafily,  and  with  confequences  much  lefs  to  be 
feared,  than  any  of  her  neighbors  can  :  that  altho'  in  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  things,  trade  be  cramped  and  induftry  vexjd 
by  this  arbitrary  government,  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  is 
oppreiled  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  are  fuch,  that  how  great  foever  her 
diftrels  be  at  any  point  of  time,  twenty  years  of  tranquillity 
luffice  to  re-eflablifli  her  affairs,  and  to  enrich  her  again  at 
the  expence  oi  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  any  one  doubts 
of  this,  let  him  confider  the  condition  in  which  this  kino-dom 
was  left  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth;  the  ftrange  pranks  the  late 
duke  of  Orleans  played,  during  his  regency  and  adminillra- 
tion,  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  public  revenue,  and  private 
property  :   and  then  let  him  tell  himfelf,  that  the  revenues  of 
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France,  the  tenth  taken  off,  exceed  all  the  expences  of  her 
government  by  many  millions  of  livres  already,  and  will  ex- 
ceed them  by  many  more  in  another  year. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  the  low  and  exhaufled 
ftate  to  which  France  was  reduced,  by  the  laft  great  war,  was 
but  a  momentary  redu6lion  of  her  power;  and  whatever  real 
and  more  lafting  reduftion  the  treaty  ofUtreclit  brought  about 
in  fome  inftances,  it  was  not  fufficient.  The  power  of  France 
would  not  have  appeared  as  great  as  it  did,  when  England 
and  Holland  armed  themfelves  and  armed  all  Germany  againft 
her,  if  flie  had  lain  as  open  to  the  invafions  of  her  enemies, 
as  her  enemies  lay  to  her's.  Her  inward  ftrength  was  great ; 
but  the  ftrength  of  thofe  frontiers  which  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
was  almoft  forty  years  in  forming,  and  which  the  folly  of 
all  his  neighbors  in  their  turns  fuffered  him  to  form,  made 
this  ftrength  as  formidable  as  it  became.  The  true  redudlion 
of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  I  take  no  notice  of  chime- 
rical projeds  about  changing  her  government,  conlifted  there- 
fore in  difarming  her  frontiers,  and  fortifying  the  barriers 
againfl  her,  by  the  ceilion  and  demolition  of  many  more 
places  than  flie  yielded  up  at  Utrecht ;  but  not  of  more  than 
iiie  might  have  been  obliged  to  facrifice  to  her  own  immediate 
relief,  and  to  the  future  lecurity  of  her  neighbors.  That  flie 
v/as  not  obliged  to  make  thefe  facrifices,  I  affirm,  was  owing 
folely  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  peace  :  and  I  am  willing  to 
put  my  whole  credit  with  your  lordfhip,  and  the  whole  merits 
of  a  caufe  that  has  been  fo  much  contefted,  on  this  iflue.  I 
fay  a  caufe  that  has  been  fo  much  contefted  ;  for  in  truth,  I 
think,  it  is  no  longer  a  doubt  any  where,  except  in  Britifh 
pamphlets,  whether  the  condudl  of  thofe  who  neither  declined 
treating,  as  v/as  done  in  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and 
£x ;  nor  pretended  to  treat  without  a  dcfign  of  concluding, 
7  as 
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as  was  done  in  one  thoufand  (Qven  hundred  and  nine  and  ten, 
but  carried  the  great  work  of  the  peace  forward  to  its  con- 
fummation  ;   or  the  condudt  of  thofe  who  oppofed  this  work 
in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefs,  faved  the  power  of  France  from 
a  greater  and  a  fufficient  redudion  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
The  very  minifters  who  were  employed  in  this  fatal  oppofi- 
tion,   are  obliged   to  confefs  this  truth.      How  fhould   they 
deny  it  ?     Thofe  of  Vienna  may  complain  that  the  emperor 
had  not  the  entire  Spanifh  monarchy,    or  thofe  of  Holland 
that  the  States  were  not  made  mafters  directly  and  indircdlly 
of  the  whole  Low  Countries.      But  neither  they,  nor  any  one 
elfe  that  has  any  fenfe  of  fhame  about  him,  can  deny  that  the 
late  queen,  tho'  fhe  was  refolved  to  treat  becaufe  fhe  was  re- 
foh^ed  to  hnifh  the  war,   yet  was   to  the  utmofl:  degree  dc- 
lirous  to  treat  in  a  perle6l  union  with  her  allies,  and  to  procure 
them  all  the  reafonable  terms  they  could  exped: ;   and  much 
better  than  thofe  they  reduced  themfclvcs  to  the  necefTitv  of 
accepting,  by  endeavoring  to  wreft  the  negotiation  out  of  her 
hands.      The  difunion   ot   the  allies  gave  France  the  advan- 
tages ihe  improved.      The  fole  queflion  is,   Who  caufcd  this 
dilunion  ?   and  that  will  be  canly  decided  bv  every  impartial 
man,  who  informs  himfeli  carefully  of  the  public  anecdote:,  of 
that  time.      l{  the  private  anecdotes  were  to  be  laid  open  a:^ 
well  as  thole,    and  I  think  it  alrnoil;  time  thev  fliould,   the 
whole  monltrous  fcene  u'ould  appear,   and  fhock  the  eve  of 
every  honeft   man.      I  do  not  intend   to  defcend  into  many 
particulars  at  this  time  :    but  v/ henever  I,  or  any  other  perfon 
as  well  iniormed  as  I,  fliall  defcend  into  a  full  dcdiiftion  of 
fuch  particulars,  it  will  become  undt.niab]v  evident,  that  tlie 
mofi:  violent  opposition   imaginable,    carried  on  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch  in  league  with  a  party  in  Britain,  ber^an 
as  foon  as  the  nrft  overtures  were  made  to  the  queen  ;    before 
fhe  had  fo  much  as  begun  to  treat  :   and  v^-as  therefore  an  op- 
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pofition  not  to  this  or  that  plan  of  treaty,  but  in  truth  to  all 
treaty  ;  and  efpecially  to  one  wherein  Great-Britain  took  the 
Jead,  or  was  to  have  any  particular  advantage.  That  the 
Imperialifts  meant  no  treaty,  unleis  a  preliminary  and  im- 
pradicable  condition  of  it  was  to  fet  the  crown  ot  Spain  on 
the  emperor's  head,  will  appear  from  this;  that  princeEucENE, 
when  he  came  into  England,  long  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
and  elevation  ol  Charles,  upon  an  errand  moft  unworthy  of 
fo  great  a  man,  treated  always  on  this  fuppofition  :  and  I  re- 
member with  how  much  inward  impatience  I  ailifced  at  con- 
ferences held  with  him  concerning  quotas  for  renev/ing  the 
war  in  Spain,  in  the  very  fame  room,  at  the  Cockpit,  where 
the  queen's  minifters  had  been  told  in  plain  terms,  a  little  be- 
fore, by  thofe  of  other  allies,  "  that  their  mafters  would  not 
*'  confent  that  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns  fhould  unite 
**  on  the  fame  head."  That  the  Dutch  were  not  averfe  to 
all  treaty,  but  meant  none  wherein  Great-Britain  was  to  have 
any  particular  advantage,  will  appear  from  this ;  that  their 
minifler  declared  himlelf  ready  and  authorifed  to  flop  the 
oppolition  made  to  the  queen's  meafures,  by  prefenting  a 
memorial,  wherein  he  would  declare,  "  that  his  mafters  en- 
*^  tered  into  them,  and  were  refolved  not  to  continue  the  war 
"  for  the  recovery  of  Spain,  provided  the  queen  would  con- 
*'  fent  that  they  fliGuld  garrifon  Gibraltar  and  Portmahon 
**  jointly  with  us,  and  fhare  equally  the  Aftiento,  the  South- 
'*  Sea  fhip,  and  whatever  fhould  be  granted  by  the  Spaniards 
"  to  the  queen  and  her  fubjeds."  That  the  whigs  engaged 
in  this  league  with  foreign  powers  againft  their  country,  as 
well  as  their  queen,  and  with  a  phrenfy  more  unaccountable 
than  that  which  made  and  maintained  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant  formerly,  will  appear  from  this ;  that  their  attempts 
were  direded  not  only  to  wreft  the  negotiations  out  of  the 
queen's  han^s,   but  to  oblige  their  country  to  carry  on  the 
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war,  on  the  fame  unequal  foot  that  had  coft  her  already  about 
twenty  millions  more  than  fhc  ought  to  have  contributed  to 
it.      For   they    not    only    continued    to   abet   the    emperor, 
whofe  inability  to  fupply  his  quota  was   confeJTed  ;    but  the 
Dutch  likewife,   after  the  States  had  refufed   to  ratify  the 
treaty  their  minifter  figned  at  London  towards   the  end  of 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven,   and   by 
which  the  queen  united  herfelf  more  clofely  than  ev^er  to 
them  ;   engaging  to  purfue  the  war,   to  conclude  the  peace, 
and   to  guaranty   it,   when  concluded,  jointly  with   them  ; 
"  provided  they  would  keep  the  engagements  they  had  taken 
"  with  her,  and  the  conditions  of  proportionate  expence  un- 
"  der  which  our  nation  had  entered  into  the  war,"      Upon 
fuch  fchemes  as   thefe  was  the  oppofition  to  the   treaty   of 
Utrecht  carried  on:  and  the  means  employed,  and  the  means 
projeded  to  be  employed,   were  worthy  of  fuch  fchemes  ; 
open,  dired:,  and  indecent  defiance  of  legal  authority,  fecret 
confpiracies  againft  the  flate,   and  bafe  machinations  againft 
particular  men,  who  had  no  other  crime  than  that  of  endea- 
voring to  conclude  a  war,  under  the  authority  of  the  queen, 
which  a  party  in  the  nation  endeavored   to  prolong  againft 
her  authority.      Had  the  good  policy  of  concluding  the  war 
been  doubtful,    it  was  certainly  as  lawful   for   thofe,    who 
thought  it  good,    to  advife  it,   as  it  had  been  lor  thofe  who 
thought  it  bad,    to  advife  the  contrary  :   and  the  decifion  of 
the  fovercign  on   the  throne  ought   to  have  terminated  the 
conteft.     But  he  who  had  judged  by  the  appearances  of  thing* 
on  one  fide,   at  that  time,    would  have  been  apt   to  think, 
that  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  to  Magna  Cliarta,  v/as  the 
fame  thing  ;   that  the  queen  on  the  throne  had   no  right  to 
govern  independently  of  her  iucccfibr  ;    nor  any  of  her  fub- 
jeds  a  right  to  adminifter   the  government  under  her,    tho' 
called  to  it  by  her,  except  thofe  whom  llic  had  thought  fit  to 
lay  afide.     Extravagant  as  thefe  principles  are,  no  other  could 
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iuftify  the  conduft  held  at  that  time  by  thofe  who  oppofed 
the  peace  :  and  as  1  faid  juft  now,  that  the  phrenfy  of  this 
league  was  more  unaccountable  than  that  of  the  foletnn 
league  and  covenant,  I  might  have  added,  that  it  was  not 
very  many  degrees  lefs  criminal.  Some  of  thofe,  who  charged 
the  queen's  minifters,  alter  her  death,  with  imaginary  trea- 
fons,  had  been  guilty  during  her  life  of  real  treafons  :  and  I 
can  compare  the  iolly  and  violence  of  the  fpirit  that  pre- 
vailed at  that  time,  both  before  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
and,  under  pretence  of  danger  to  the  fucceflion,  after  it,  to 
nothing  more  nearly  than  to  the  folly  and  violence  of  the 
fpirit  that  fjifed  the  tories  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  George 
the  £rll:.  The- latter  indeed,  which  v/as  provoked  by  unjuft 
and  impolitic  perfecution,  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  The 
former  might  have  done  fo,  if  the  queen  had  lived  a  little 
lono-er.      But  to  return. 

The  obftinate  adherence  of  the  Dutch  to  this  league,  in 
oppofition  to  the  queen,  rendered  the  conferences  of  Utrecht, 
when  they  were  opened,  no  better  than  mock  conferences. 
Had  the  men  who  governed  that  commonwealth  been  wife 
and  honeft  enough  to  unite,  at  leaf!  then,  cordially  with  the 
queen,  and,  iince  they  could  not  hinder  a  congrefs,  to  a6l  in 
concert  with  her  in  it ;  we  fhould  have  been  ftill  in  time  to 
maintain  a  fufHcient  union  among  the  allies,  and  a  fuflicient 
fuperiority  over  the  French.  All  the  fpecific  demands  that 
the  former  mrde,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  themfelves,  either  to 
incumber  the  negotiation,  or  to  have  in  referve,  according  to 
the  artifice  ufually  employed  on  fuch  occalions,  certain  points 
from  which  to  depart  in  the  courfe  of  it  with  advantage,  would 
not  have  been  obtained  :  but  all  the  cfTential  demands,  all 
in  particular  that  were  really  necefl'ary  to  fecure  the  barriers 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  four  circles  againil  France, 
would  have  'been  fo.      For  France  muft  have  continued,   in 
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liis  cafe,  rather  to  fue  for  peace,  than  to  treat  on  an  equal 
foot.  The  lirft  dauphin,  fon  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  died 
jfeveral  months  before  this  congrefs  began :  the  fecond  dauphin, 
his  grandfon,  and  the  wife  and  the  eldcft  fon  of  this  prince, 
died,  foon  after  it  began,  of  the  fame  unknown  diftempcr, 
and  were  buried  together  in  the  fame  grave.  Such  family 
misfortunes,  following  a  long  fcries  of  national  misfortunes, 
made  the  old  king,  tho'  he  bore  them  with  much  feeming 
magnanimity,  defirous  to  get  out  of  the  war  at  any  tolerable 
rate,  that  he  might  not  run  the  rifque  of  leaving  a  child  of 
five  years  old,  the  prefent  king,  engaged  in  it.  The  queen 
did  all  that  was  morally  poflible,  except  giving  up  her  honor 
in  the  negotiation,  and  the  interefts  of  her  fubje<5ls  in  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  to  procure  this  union  with  the  States  General. 
But  all  file  could  do  was  vain ;  and  the  fame  phrenfy  that  had 
hindered  the  Dutch  from  improving  to  their  and  to  the  com- 
mon advantage  the  public  misfortunes  of  France,  hindered 
them  from  improving  to  the  fame  purpofes  the  private  misfor- 
tunes of  th^  houfe  of  Bourbon.  They  continued  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  lliould  force  the  queen  out  of  her  mea- 
fures,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  party  in  Britain  who  oppofed 
thefe  meafures,  and  even  raife  an  infurre6tion  againft  her.  But 
thefe  intrigues,  and  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,  were  known  and 
difappointed  ;  and  monfieur  Buys  had  the  mortification  to  be 
reproached  with  them  publicly,  when  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  who  en- 
tered into  many  particulars  that  could  not  be  denied,  of  the 
private  tranfacfions  of  this  fort,  to  which  Buys  had  been  a 
party,  in  compliance  with  his  inftrudtions,  and,  as  I  believe, 
much  againft  his  own  fenfe  and  inclinations.  As  the  feafon 
for  taking  the  field  advanced,  the  league  propofed  to  defeat 
the  fuccefs  of  the  congrefs  by  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
But  mftead  of  defeating  the  fuccefs  of  the  conQ;rcfs,  the  events 
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of  the  campaign  ferved  only  to  turn  this  fuccefs  in  favor  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  queen,  and  the 
States,  in  concert,  might  have  given  the  law  to  friend  and 
foe,  with  great  advantage  to  the  former  ;  and  with  fuch  a 
detriment  to  the  latter,  as  the  caufes  of  the  war  rendered  juft, 
the  events  of  it  reafonable,  and  the  objedls  of  it  necefiary. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  allies  were  no  longer  in  a  ftate; 
of  sivinSr  nor  the  French  of  receiving  the  law  ;  and  the 
Dutch  had  recourfe  to  the  queen's  good  offices,  when  they 
could  oppofe  and  durfc  infult  her  no  longer.  Even  then,  thele 
offices  were  employed  with  zeal,  and  with  fome  effed,  for 
them. 

Thus  the  war  ended,  much  more  favorably  to  France  than 
ffie  expefted,  or  they  who  put  an  end  to  it  defigned.  The 
queen  would  have  humbled  and  weakened  this  power.  The 
allies  who  oppofed  her  would  have  crufhed  it,  and  have  railed 
another  as  exorbitant  on  the  ruins  of  it.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  fucceeded,  and  they  who  meant  to  ruin  the 
French  pov/er,  preferved  it,  by  oppoling  thofe  who  meant  to 
reduce  it. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  the  events  of  the  year  one  thou-~ 
fand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  decilive.  turn  they 
gave  to  the  negotiations  in  favor  of  France,  give  me  leave  to 
fay  fomething  more  on  this  fubjed.  You  will  find  that  I 
ffiall  do  fo  with  much  impartiality.  The  difaflrous  events  of 
this  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  confequences  of 
them,  have  been  imputed  to  the  feparation  of  the  Britifh  troops 
from  the  army  of  the  allies.  The  clamor  againfl  this  meafure 
was  great  at  that  time,  and  the  prejudices  which  this  clamor 
raifed  are  great  ftill  among  fome  men.  But  as  clamor  raif- 
ed  thefe  prejudices,  other  prejudices  gave  birth  to  this  clamor: 
5  and 
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and  it  is  no  wonder  they  fliould  do  (o  among  pcrfons  bent  on 
continuing  the  war  ;  fince  I  own  very  freely,  that  when  the 
firfl:  ftep  that  led  to  this  feparation  came  to  my  knowledge, 
which  was  not  an  hour,  by  the  way,  before  I  writ  by  the 
queen's  order  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  the  order  was  advifed  and  given,  "  that  he  fliould 
"  not  engage  in  any  fiege,  nor  hazard  a  battle,  till  further 
*'  order,"  I  was  furprifed  and  hurt.  So  much,  that  if  I  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  private  to  the  queen,  after 
I  had  received  monfieur  De  Torcy's  letter  to  me  on  the  fub- 
jed,  and  before  (he  went  into  the  council,  I  fhould  hav^e  fpo- 
ken  to  her,  I  think,  in  the  firft  heat,  againft  it.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  ftep  was  juftifiable  at  that  point  of  time 
in  every  refpeft,  and  therefore  that  the  confequences  are  to 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  thofe  who  drew  them  on  them- 
felves,  not  to  the  account  of  the  queen,  nor  of  the  minifter 
who  advifed  her.  The  ftep  was  juftifiable  to  the  allies  furely, 
ftnce  the  queen  took  no  more  upon  her,  no  not  fo  much  by 
far,  in  making  it,  as  many  of  them  had  done  by  lufpending, 
or  endangering,  or  defeating  operations  in  the  heat  of  the  war, 
when  they  declined  to  fend  their  troops,  or  delayed  the  march 
of  them,  or  neglected  the  preparations  they  were  obliged  to 
make,  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences.  Your  lordfliip  will 
find  in  the  courfe  of  your  enquiries  many  particular  inftances 
of  what  is  here  pointed  out  in  general.  But  I  cannot  help 
defcending  into  fome  few  of  thofe  that  regard  the  emperor 
and  the  States  General,  who  cried  the  loudeft  and  with  the 
moft  efteft,  tho'  they  had  the  leaft  reafon,  on  account  of  their 
ovi^n  condud:,  to  complain  of  the  queen's.  With  what  face 
could  the  emperor,  for  inftance,  prefume  to  complain  of  the 
orders  fent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ?  I  fay  nothing  of  his  defi- 
ciencies, which  were  fo  great,  that  he  had  at  this  very  time 
little  more  than  one  regiment  that  could  be  faid  properly  to  a6l 
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againft  France  and  Spain  at  his  fole  charge  ;   as  I  affirmed  to- 
prince  Eugene  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  demon- 
ftrated  upon  paper  the  next  day.      I  fay  nothing  of  all  that 
preceded  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feven,  on 
which  I  (hould  have  much  to  fay.      But  I  defire  your  lord- 
fhip  only  to  confider,   what  you  will   find    to    have   paffed 
after  the  famous  year  one  thoufand  feven   hundred   and   fix. 
Was  it  with  the  queen's  approbation,  or  againft  her  will,  that 
the  emperor  made  the  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy, 
and  let  out   fo  great  a  number  of  French  regiments  time 
enough  to  recruit  themfelves  at  home,    to  march  into  Spain, 
and  to  deftroy  the  Britiili  forces  at  Almanza  ?  Was  it  with  her 
approbation,  or  againft  her  will,  that,   inftead  of  employing 
all  his  forces  and  all  his  endeavors,  to  make  the  greateft  de- 
fign  of  the  whole  war,   the  enterprife  on  Toulon,    fucceed, 
he  detached  twelve  thoufand  men  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  that  muft  have  fallen  of  courfe  ?  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France,  and  of 
ruining  or  fabduing   her  provinces   on  that  fids,   was   loft, 
merelv  by  this  unneceffary  diverfion,   and  by  the  condu6l  of 
prince  Eugene,   which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that   he   gare 
occafion  to  this  fatal  difappointment  on  purpofe,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  court  of  Vienna  ? 

Turn  your  eyes,  my  lord,  on  the  conduft  of  the  States, 
and  you  will  find  reafon  to  be  aftoniflied  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  men  who  governed  in  them  at  tliis  time,  and  who  pre- 
fumed  to  exclaim  againft  a  queen  of  Great  Britain,  for  doing 
what  their  deputies  had  done  more  than  once  in  that  very  coun- 
try, and  in  the  courfe  of  that  very  war.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
fand kvcn  hundred  and  twelve,  at  the  latter  end  ot  a  war, 
when  conferencs  for  treating  a  peace  vv^ere  opened,  when  the 
leaft  finifter  event  in  the  field  would  take  off  from  that  fupc- 
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riority  which  the  allies  had  in  the  congrefs,  and  when  the 
paft  fuccefs  ot  the  war  had  already  given  them  as  much  of 
this  fuperiority  as  they  wanted,  to  obtain  a  fafe,  advantageous, 
honorable,  and  lafting  peace^  the  queen  diredled  her  general 
to  fuTpend  till  further  order  the  operations  of  her  troops.  In 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  three,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  when  fomething  was  to  be  rifqued  or  no  fuccefs  to  be  ex- 
pedled,  and  when  the  bad  fituation  of  affairs  in  Germany  and 
Italy  required,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  efforts  fliould  be 
made  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  the  war  fhould  not 
languifh  there  whilfl  it  was  unfuccefsful  every  where  elfe  ;  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  determined  to  attack  the  French,  but 
the  Dutch  deputies  would  not  fuffer  their  troops  to  go  on  ; 
defeated  his  deiign.in  the  very  moment  of  it's  execution,  if  I 
remember  well,  and  gave  no  other  reafon  for  their  proceeding 
than  that  v/hich  is  a  reafon  againft  every  battle,  the  poflibility 
of  being  beaten.  The  circumftance  of  proximity  to  their 
frontier  was  urged,  I  know,  and  it  was  faid,  that  their  pro- 
vinces would  be  expoied  to  the  incurfions  of  the  French  if 
they  loft  the  battle.  But  befides  other  anfwers  to  this  vaiji 
pretence,  it  was  obvious  that  they  had  ventured  battles  as 
near  home  as  this  would  have  been  fought,  and  that  the  way 
to  remove  the  enemy  farther  ofr  v/as  by  adlion,  not  inaction. 
Upon  the  \vhole  matter  ;  the  Dutch  deputies  ftopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  confederate  army  at  this  time,  by  exerciiing  an 
arbitrary  and  independent  authority  over  the  troops  of  the 
States.  In  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  five,  when  the 
fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign  fliould  have  given  them 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  con- 
dudl,  when  returning  from  the  Mofelle  to-  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  began  to  make  himieif  and  the  common  caufe 
amends,  for  the  difappointment  which  pique  and/jedloufy 
in^the  prince  of  Baden,  or  ufual  floth  and  negligence  in  the 
g  Germans,, 
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Germans,  had  occafioned  jiift  before,  by  forcing  tlie  French 
lines  ;  when  he  was  in  the  full  purfuit  of  this  advantage,  and 
vvhcn  he  v/as  marching  to  attack  an  enemy  half  defeated,  and 
more  than  halFdifpirited  ;  nay  when  he  had  made  his  difpofi- 
tions  for  attacking,  and  part  of  his  troops  had  paffed  the  Dyle 
— the  deputies  of  the  States  once  more  tied  up  his  hands, 
took  from  him  an  opportunity  too  fair  to  be  loft  ;  for  thefe, 
I  think,  were  fome  of  the  terms  of  his  complaint :  and  in 
fliort  the  confederacy  received  an  affront  at  leaft,  where  we 
mio-ht  have  obtained  a  vidory.  Let  this  that  has  been  faid 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  independency  on  the  queen,  her 
councils,  and  her  generals,  with  which  thefe  powers  ad:ed  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war ;  who  were  not  afhamed  to  find  fault 
that  the  queen,  once,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  prefumed 
to  fufpend  the  operations  of  her  troops  till  farther  order.  But 
be  it  that  they  forefaw  what  this  farther  order  would  be.  They 
forefaw  then,  that  as  foon  as  Dunkirk  fhould  be  put  into  the 
queen's  hands,  (he  would  confent  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for 
two  months,  and  invite  them  to  do  the  fame.  Neither  this 
forefight,  nor  the  ftrong  declaration  which  the  bifhop  of  Bris- 
tol made  by  the  queen's  order  at  Utrecht,  and  which  fliew- 
ed  them  that  her  refolution  was  taken  not  to  fubmit  to  the 
league  into  which  they  had  entered  againft  her,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  thefe  two  months,  by  endea- 
voring to  renew  their  union  and  good  underftanding  with 
the  queen  ;  tho'  I  can  fay  with  the  greateft  truth,  and  they 
could  not  doubt  of  it  at  the  time,  that  fhe  would  have  gone 
more  than  half-way  to  meet  them,  and  that  her  minifters 
would  have  done  their  utmoft  to  bring  it  about.  Even  then 
we  might  have  refumed  the  fuperiority  we  began  to  lofe  in 
the  congrefs  ;  for,  the  queen  and  the  States  uniting,  the 
principal  allies  would  have  united  with  them  :  and,  in  this 
cafe,   it  would  have  been  fo  much  the  intereft  of  France  to 
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avoid  any  chance  of  feeing  the  war  renewed,   that  fhc  mufl:, 
and  file  would,  have  made  fiire  of  peace,  during  the  fufpcn- 
iion,  on  much  worfe  terms  for  herfelf  and  for  Spain,  than  fhe 
made  it  afterwards.    But  the  prudent  and  fober  ftates  conti- 
nued to  a6l  like  froward  children,  or  like  men  drunk  with  re- 
fentment  and  pafTion  ;    and  fuch  will  the  conduft  be  of  the 
wifeft  governments  in  every  circumftance,  where  a  fpirit  of 
faction  and  of  private  interefl  prevails,  among  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head,  over  reafon  of  ftate.-    After  laying  afide  all  de- 
cency in  their  behavior  towards  the  queen,  they  laid  alide  all 
caution  for  themfelves.      They  declared  "  they  would  carry 
"  on  the  war  without  her."  Landrecy  feemed,  in  their  efteem, 
of  more  importance  than  Dunkirk  ;   and  the  opportunity  of 
wafting  fome  French  provinces,  or  of  putting  the  whole  event, 
of  the  war  on  the  decifion  of  another  battle,  preferable  to  the 
other  meafure  that  lay  open  to  them  ;   that.  I  mean,  of  try- 
ing, in  good  earneft,  and  in  an  honeft  concert  with  the  queen, . 
during  the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  whether  iuch  terms  of  peace, . 
as  ought  to  fatisfy  them  and  the  other  allies,    might  not   be . 
-,  impofed  on  France. . 

If  the  confederate  army  had  broke  into  France,  the  cam- 
paign before  this,  or  in  any  former  campaign;  and  if  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch  had  exercifed  then  the  fame  inhuma-  - 
nity,  as  the  French  had  exercifed  in  their  provinces  in  former 
wars  ;  if  they  had  burnt  Verfailles,  and  even  Paris,  and  it 
they  had  difturbed  the  aOies  of  the  dead  princes  that  repofe 
at  St.  Denis,  every  good  man  v/ould  have  felt  the  horror, 
that  fuch  cruelties  inipire  :  no  man  could  have  faid  that  the 
retaliation  was  unjuft.  But  in  one  thoufand  fevxn  hundred 
and  twelve,  it  was  too  late,  in  every  refpe6l,  to  meditate  Iuch 
projeds.  If  the  French  had  been  unprepared  to  defend  their 
frontier,   either   for  want  of  means,   or  in  a  vain  confidence  - 
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that  the  peace  would  be  made,  as  our  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  was  unprepared  .to  defend  his  coafl;  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  firft  war  with  Holland,  the  allies  might  have  played -a  fure 
game  in  fatisfying  their  vengeance  on  the  French,  as  theDutch 
did  on  US' in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven  ;  and 
impofing  harder  terms  on  -them,  than  thofe  they  -offered,  or 
would  have  accepted.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  The 
French  army  v/as,  I  believe,  more  numerous  than  the  army 
ot  the  allies,  even  before  feparation,  and  certainly  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  tvv^o  or  three  years  before,  when  a  deluge 
or  blood  was  fpilt  to  diflodge  them,  for  we  did  no  more,  at 
Malplaquct.  ¥/ould  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  have  found 
it  more  eafy  to  force  them  at  this  time,  than  it  was  at  that  ? 
Would  not  the  French  have  fought  with  as  much  obliinacy 
to  fave  Paris,  as  they  did  to  fave  Mons  ?  and,  with  all  the 
r^gai'd  due  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  to  prince  Eugene, 
was  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  no  confe- 
quence  ?  Turn  this  affair  every  way  in  your  thoughts,  my 
lord,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Germans  .and  the  Dutch  had 
nothing  in  theirs,  but  to  break,  at  any  rate,  and  at  any  rifque, 
the  negotiations  that  were  begun,  and  to  reduce  Great  Britain 
to  the  neceffity  of  continuing,  whiat  fhe  had  been  too  long, 
a  province  of  the  confederacy.  A  province  indeed,  and  not 
one  of  the  befi:  treated  ;  fince  the  confederates  affumed  a  right 
of  obliging  her  to  keep  her  pads  with  them,  and  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  their  obligations  to  her  ;  of  exhaufting  her,  with- 
out rule,  or  proportion,  or  meafure,  in  the  fupport  of  a  war, 
to  which  ffie  alone  contributed  more  than  all  of  them,  and 
in  which  fhe  had  no  longer  an  immediate  intereft,  nor  even 
any  remote  intereft  that  was  not  common,  or  with  refped;  to 
her,  very  dubious ;  and,  after  all  this,  of  complaining  that 
the  queen  prefumed  to  hearken  to  overtures  of  peace,  and 
to  fet  a  negotiation  on  foot,  whilfl:  their  humor  and  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  required  that  the  war  fliould  be  prolonged  for  an  in- 
definite time,  and  for  a  purpofe  that  was  either  bad  or  inde- 
terminate. 

The  fufpenfion  of  arms,  that  began  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  continued,  and  extended  afterwards  by  the  ad:  I  figned 
at  Fontainebleau.  The  fortune  of  the  war  turned  at  the 
fame  time  :  and  all  thofe  difgraces  followed,  which  obliged 
the  Dutch  to  treat,  and  to  defire  the  afliftance  of  the  queen, 
whom  they  had  fet  at  defiance  fo  lately.  7~his  afliftance  they 
had,  as  efiedlually  as  it  could  be  given  in  the  circumftances, 
to  which  they  had  reduced  themfelves,  and  the  whole  alli- 
ance :  and  the  peace  of  Great-Britain,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  the  States  General,  was  made,  without  his  Imperial 
majefty's  concurrence,  in  the  fpring  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ;  as  it  might  have  been  made,  much 
more  advantageoufly  for  them  all,  in  that  of  one  thoufand 
leven  hundred  and  twelve.  Lefs  obftinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  and  perhaps  more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  would  have  wound  up  all  thefe  divided  threads 
in  one,  and  have  finifhed  this  great  work  much  fooner  and 
better.  I  fay,  perhaps  more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part 
of  the  queen  ;  becaufe  altho'  I  think  that  I  fhouid  have  con- 
veyed her  orders  for  figning  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
before  the  armies  took  the  field,  much  more  willingly,  than 
I  executed  them  afterwards  in  fio-ning;  that  of  the  cefiation 
of  arms ;  yet  I  do  not  prefume  to  decide,  but  fliall  defire 
your  lordfliip  to  do  fo,  on  a  review  of  all  circumftances,  fome 
of  which  I  lliall  juft  mention. 

The  league  made  for  protrading  the  war  having  oppofed 
the  queen  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  and  by  means  of 
every  fort,   from  the  firft  appearances  of  a  negotiation  ;    the 
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general  effe<5l  of  this  violent  oppolition,    on  her  and  hpr  mi- 
niflers,  was,  to  make  them  proceed  by  flower  and  more  cau- 
tious fteps  :    the  particular  effed;  of  it  was,   to  oblige  them 
to  open  the  eyes  ot    the  nation,   and   to  inflame  the  people 
with  a  defire  of  peace,    by  fliev/ing,   in  the  moft  public  and 
folemn  manner,  how  unequally  we  were  burdened,  and  how 
unfairly  we  were   treated  by  our  allies.      The  fir  ft  gave  an 
air  of  diffidence  and  timidity  to  their  conduft,  which  encou- 
raged the  league,    and  gave  vigor  to  the   oppofition.      The 
fecond  irritated  the  Dutch  particularly  ;   for  the  emperor  and 
the  other  allies  had  the  modefty  at  leaft  not  to  pretend   to 
bear  any  proportion  in   the   expence   of  the  war  :   and  thus 
the  two  powers,  whofe  union  was  the  moft  effential,  were  the 
mofl  at  variance,  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  a6t  in  a  clofer 
concert  with  her  enemy  who  defired  peace,  than  fhe  would 
have  done  if  her  allies  had  been  lefs  obflinately  bent  to  pro- 
trad;  the  war.      During  thefe  tranfadions,  my  lord  Oxford, 
who  had  his  correfpondencies  apart,  and  a  private  thread  of 
negotiation  always  in  his  hands,  entertained  hopes  that  Philip 
would  be  brought  to  abandon  Spain  in  favor  of  his  father-in- 
law,    and  to  content  himfelf  with  the  ftates  of  that  prince, 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,    and  the  prefervation  of  his  right  of 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France.      Whether  my  lord  had 
any  particular  reafons  ior  entertaining  thefe  hopes,  befide  the 
general  reafons  founded  on  the  condition  of  France,  on  that 
of  the  Bourbon  family,   and  on  the  difpofition  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,   I  doubt  very  much.      That  Lewis,  who  fought, 
and  had  need  of  feeking  peace,  almofl  at  any  rate,  and  who 
law  that  he  could  not  obtain  it,    even  of  the  queen,   unlefs 
Philip  abandoned  immediately  the  crown  of  Spain,,  or  aban- 
doned immediately,  by  renunciation  and  a  folemn  a6t  of  ex- 
clufion,   all  pretenfion  to  that  of  France  ;   that  Lewis  was 
deJ^TOus  of  the  former,  I  cannot  doubt.      That  Philip  would 
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have  abandoned  vSpain,  with  the  equivalents  that  have  been 
mentioned,  or  either  of  them,  I  believe  likewife  ;  if  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  France  had  died,  vi^hen  his  father,  mother,  and 
eldeft  brother  did  :  for  they  all  had  the  fame  diflemper.  But 
Lewis  would  ufe  no  violent  means  to  force  his  grandfon  ; 
the  queen  would  not  continue  the  war  to  force  him;  Philip 
was  too  obftinate,  and  his  wife  too  ambitious,  to  quit  the 
crown  of  Spain,  when  they  had  difcovered  our  weaknefs,  and 
felt  their  own  firength  in  that  country,  by  their  fuccefs  in  the 
campaign  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten :  after 
which  my  lord  Stanhope  himfelf  was  convinced  that  Spain 
could  not  be  conquered,  nor  kept,  if  it  was  conquered,  with- 
out a  much  greater  army  than  it  was  poffible  for  us  to  fend 
thither.  In  that  fituation  it  was  wild  to  imagine,  as  the  earl 
of  Oxford  imagined,  or  pretended  to  imagine,  that  they 
would  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  a  remote  and  uncertain 
profped  of  fucceeding  to  that  of  France,  and  content  them- 
felves  to  be,  in  the  mean  time,  princes  of  very  fmall  domi- 
nions. Philip  therefore,  after  ftruggling  long  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  make  his  option  till  the  fucceiTion  of  France 
lay  open  to  him,  was  obliged  to  make  it,  and  made  it,  for 
Spain.  Now  this,  my  lord,  was  the  very  crifis  of  the  nego- 
tiation :  and  to  this  point  I  apply  what  I  faid  above  of  the 
cffed;  of  more  deciiive  refolutions  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 
It  was  plain,  that,  if  fhe  made  the  campaign  in  concert  with 
her  allies,  flie  could  be  no  longer  miftrefs  of  the  negotia- 
tions, nor  have  almoft  a  chance  for  conducing  them  to  the 
iffue  flie  propofed.  Our  ill  fuccefs  in  the  field  v/ouid  have 
rendered  the  French  lefs  tradable  in  the  congrefs  :  our  good 
fuccefs  there  would  have  rendered  the  allies  fo.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  queen  fufpended  the  operations  of  her  troops,  and 
then  concluded  the  cellation. 
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Compare  now  the  appearances  and  effect  of  this  meafure^ 
with  the  appearances  and  effeft  that  another  meafure  would 
have  had.      In  order  to  arrive  at  any  peace,   it  was  neceflary 
to  do  what  the  queen  did,  or  to  do  more  :   and,   in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  good  one,  it  was  neccffary  to  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  war,  as  well  as  to  make  a  fhew  of  it :  for  fhe  had  the 
hard  taflc  upon  her,    of  guarding  againft  her  allies^    and  her 
enemies  both.    But  in  that  ferment,  when  few  men  coniidered 
any  thing  coolly,   the  condud:  of  her  general,    after  he  took 
the  field,   tho'  he  covered  the  allies  in  the  fiege  of  Quefnoy, 
eorrefponded  ill,  in  appearance,  with  the  declarations  of  car- 
rving  on  the  war  vigoroufly,  that  had  been  made,  on  feveral 
occafions,  before  the  campaign  opened.      It  had  an  air  of  dou- 
ble dealing  ;  and  as  fuch  it  palTed  among  thofe,  who  did  not 
combine  in  their  thoughts  all  the  circumftances  of  the  con- 
jundturc,   or  who  were  infatuated  with  the  notional  neceffity 
of  continuing  the  war.      The  clamor  could  not  have  been 
greater,  if  the  queen  had  ligned  her  peace  feparately  :  and,  I 
think,  the  appearances  might  have  been  explained  as  favorably 
in  one  cafe,  as  in  the  other.      From  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Joseph,   it  was  neither  our  intereft,   nor  the  common  in- 
tereft,  well  underftood,  to  fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  pre- 
fent  emperor's  head.      As  foon  therefore  as  Philip  had  made 
his  option,  and  if  fhe  had  taken  this  refolution  early,  his  op- 
tion would  have  been  fooner  made,  I  prefume  that  the  queen 
might  have  declared,  that  fhe  would  not  continue  the  war  an 
hour  longer  to  procure  Spain  for  his  Imperial  majefty ;  that  the 
engagements,  fhe  had  taken  whilft  he  was  archduke,  bound 
her  no  more  ;   that,   by  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  the  very 
nature  of  them  was  altered  ;   that  fhe  took  eifedual  meafures 
to  prevent,    in  any  future  time,  an  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and,  upon  the  fame  principle,   would  not 
confent,  muc|i  lefs  fight,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  union 
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of  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns ;   that  they,  who  infiftcd 
to  protrad:  the.war,  intended  this  union  ;  that  they  could  in- 
tend nothing  elfe,  iince  they  ventured  to  break  with  her,  ra- 
ther than  to  treat,  and  were  fo  eager  to  put  the  reafonable  fa- 
tisfa6tion,   that  they  might  have  in  every  other  cafe  without 
hazard,  on  the  uncertain  ev^ents  of  war  ;    that  flie  would  not 
be  impofed  on  any  longer  in  this  manner,  and  that  fhe  had 
ordered  her  minifters  to  iign  her  treaty  with  France,  on  the 
furrender  of  Dunkirk  into  her  hands  ;  that  fhe  pretended  not 
to  prefcribe  to  her  allies ;    but  that  fhe  had  infifted,  in  their 
behalf,  on  certain  conditions,  that  France  was  obliged  to  grant 
to  thofe  01  them,  who  fhould  fign  their  treaties  at  the  fame. 
time  as  flie  did,  or  who  {hould  confent  to  an  immediate  cef- 
fation  of  arms,  and  during  the  cefTation  treat  under  her  me- 
diation.    There  had  been  more  franknefs,  and  more  dignity 
in  this  proceeding,  and  the  effecft  mufh  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous.     France  would  have  granted  more  for  a  feparate 
peace,  than  for  a  cefTation  :   and  the  Dutch  would  have  been 
more  influenced  by  the  profpeft  of  one,    than  of  the  other  ; 
efpecially  fince  this  proceeding  would  have  been  very  diiierent 
from  theirs  at  Munfter,  and  at  Nimeghen,  where  they  aban- 
doned their  allies,  without  any  other  pretence  than  the  parti- 
cular advantage  they  found  in  doing  fo.    A  fufpenlion  of  the 
operations  of  the  queen's  troops,  nay  a  celllition  of  arms  be- 
tween her  and  France,  was  not  definitive  ;   and  they  might,, 
and  they  did,   hope  to  drag  her  back  under  their,   and  the 
German  yoke.      This  therefore  was  not   lufhcient  to  check, 
their  obftinacy,  nor  to  hinder  them  from  making  ail  the  un- 
fortunate hafte  they  did  make  to  get  themfelves  beaten  at  De- 
nain.    But  they  would  poilibiv  have  laid  alide  their  vain  hopes, 
if  they  had  feen  the  queen's  minifters  ready  to  iign  her  treaty 
of  peace,  and  thofe  of  fome  principal  allies  ready  to  fign  at 
the  fame  time^  in  which  cafe  the  miicliLef  that  followed,  had 
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been  prevented,  and  better  terras  of  peace  had  been  obtained 
for  the  confederacy  :    a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  who 
could  never  be  king  ot  France,    would  have  fat  on  the  Spa- 
nifn  throne  inftead  of  an  emperor:  the  Spanifh  fcepter  would 
have  been  v/eakened  in  the  hands  of  one,    and  the  Imperial 
fcepter  would  have  been  ftrengthened  in  thofe  of  the  other  : 
France  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
former  blows,  nor  of  linilliing  a  long  unfuccefsful  war  by  two 
fuccefsful  campaigns  :    her  ambition,   and  her  power,  would 
have  declined  with  her  old  king,  and  under  the  minority  that 
followed:  one  of  them  at  leaft  might  have  beeti  fo  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  peace,  if  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  one  thoufand 
•feven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many  towns  as  the 
French  took  in  that  and  the  following  year,  had  been  prevent- 
ed, that  the  other  would  have  been  no  longer  formidable,  even 
fuppofing  it  to  have  continued  ;    whereas  I  fuppofe  that  the 
tranquility  of  Europe  is  more  due,   at  this  time,   to  want  of 
ambition,    than   to  want  of  power,   on   the  part  of  France. 
But,    to  carry  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  meafures   to  the 
^nd,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Dutch  would  have  taken  the 
fame  part,  on  the  queen's  declaring  a  feparate  peace,  as  they 
took  on  her  declaring  a  ceffation.      The  preparations  for  the 
campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  were  made  ;   the  Dutch,  like 
the  other  confederates,   had  a  juft  confidence  in  their  ov/n 
troops,  and  an  unjuft  contempt  for  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;   they 
were  tranfported  from  their  ufual  fobriety  and  caution  by  the 
ambitious  profpe6l  of  large  acquifitions,  which  had  been  open- 
ed artfully  to  them  ;    the  refi:  of  the  confederate  army  was 
compofed  of  Imperial  and  German  troops:  fo  that  the  Dutch, 
the  Imperialifls,  and  the  other  Germans,  having  an  intereft  to 
decide  which  ^yas  no  longer  the  intereft  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy, they  might  have  united  againft  the  queen  in  one  cafe, 
as  they  did  in  the  other  ;   and  the  milchief  that  followed  to 
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them  and  the  common  caufe,  might  not  have  been  prevented. 
This  might  have  been  the  cafe,  no  doubt.      They  might  have 
flattered  themfelves   that  they  fliould  be  able  to  ,break  into 
France,  and  to  force  Philip,   by  the  diftrefs  brought  on  his 
grandfather,    to  refign  the  crown  of  Spain   to  the  emperor, 
even  afterGreat-Britain,  and  Portugal,  and  Savoy  too  perhaps, 
were  drawn  out  of  the  war  ;   for  thefe  princes  defircd  as  lit- 
tle, as  the  queen,  to  fee  the  Spanifh  crown  on  the  emperor's 
head.      But,  even  in  this  cafe,  tho'  the  madnefs  would  have 
been  greater,   the  efle<£i:  would  not  have   been  worfe.      The 
queen  would  have  been  able  to  ferve  thefe  confederates  as  well 
by  being  mediator  in  the  negotiations,   as  they  left  it  in  her 
power  to  do,   by  being  a  party  in  them  :   and  Great-Britain 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  delivered  fo  much 
fooner  from  a  burden,   which  v/himiical  and  wicked  politics 
had  impofed,  and  continued  upon  her  till  it  was  become  in- 
tolerable.    Of  thefe  two  meafares,  at  the  time  when  we  might   - 
hav^e  taken  either,   there  were  perfons  who  thought  the  laft 
preferable  to  the  former.      But  it  never  came  into  public  de- 
bate.     Indeed  it  never  could  ;    too  much  time  having  been 
loft  in  waiting  for  the  option  of  Philip,   and  the  iulpeniion 
and  ceffation  having  been  brought  before  the  council  rather 
as  a  meafure  taken,    than  a  matter  to  be  debated.      It  your 
lordfhip,  or  any  one  elie,  fliould  judge,,  that,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  thofe  of  the  confederacy  in  the  beginning  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  the  latter  meafure  ought 
to  have  been  taken,  and  the  Gordian  knot  to  have  been  cut 
rather  than  to  fuffer  a  mock  treaty  to  languifh  on,   with  io 
much  advantage  to  the  French  as  the  difunion  ol   the  allies 
gave  them  ;    in  fhort,  if  flownefs,  perplexity,  inconfiftency, 
and  indecifion  Ihould  be  objefied,   in  fome  inftances,  to  the 
queen's  councils  at  that  time;  if  it  fhould  be  faid  particularly, ^ 
that  fhe  did  not  obferve  the  precife  moment  when  the  conduct 
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■of  the  league  formed  againfl  her,  being  expofed  to  mankind, 
would  have  juftiiied  any  part  fhe  fhould  have  taken  (tho'  fhe 
declared,  foon  after  the  moment  was  pafTed,  that  this  conduct 
had  fet  her  free  from  all  engagements)  and  when  flie  ought 
to  have  taken  that  of  drav/ing,  by  one  bold  meafure,  her  al- 
lies out  of  the  war,  or  herfelf  out  of  the  confederacy,  be- 
fore {he  loft  her  influence  on  France  :  if  all  this  fhould  be 
objefted,  yet  would  the  proofs  brought  to  fupport  thefe  ob- 
jediions  (hew,  that  we  were  better  allies  than  politicians;  that 
the  delire  the  queen  had  to  treat  in  concert  with  her  confe- 
derates, and  the  refolution  (lie  took  not  to  fign  without  them, 
made  her  bear  what  no  crowned  head  had  ever  borne  before  ; 
and  that  where  fhe  erred,  fhe  erred  principally  by  the  patience, 
the  compliance,  and  the  condefcenfion  fhe  exercifed  towards 
them,  and  towards  her  own  fubjeds  in  league  with  them. 
Such  objedions  as  thefe  may  lie  to  the  queen's  condudl,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  great  affair  ;  as  well  as  objedions  of  human 
inlirmity  to  that  of  the  perfons  employed  by  her  in  the  traixf- 
adions  of  it ;  from  which  neither  thofe  who  preceded,  nor 
thofe  who  fucceeded,  have,  I  prefume,  been  free.  But  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were  honefl,  the  means 
they  ufed  were  lawful,  and  the  event  they  propofed  to  bring 
about  was  juft.  Whereas  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  op- 
pofition  to  the  peace  was  laid  in  injuftice  and  folly  :  tor 
what  could  be  more  unjuft,  than  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Germans,  to  force  the  queen  to  continue  a  war  for 
their  private  intereft  and  ambition,  the  difproportionate  ex- 
pence  of  which  opprelTed  the  commerce  of  her  fubjedts,  and 
loaded  them  with  debts  for  ages  yet  to  come  ?  a  war,  the  ob- 
jed:  of  which  was  fo  changed,  that  from  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eleven  fhe  made  it  not  only  without 
any  engagement,  but  againft  her  own,  and  the  common  in- 
tereft ?   What  could  be  more  foolifh  ;   you  will  think  that  I 
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foften  the  term  too  much,  and  you  will  be  in  the  right  to 
think  fo:  what  could  be  more  foolifli,  than  the  attempt  of  a 
party  in  Britain,  to  protradl  a  war  fo  ruinous  to  their  country, 
without  any  rcafon  that  they  durft  avow,  except  that  of 
wreaking  the  refentments  of  Europe  on  France,  and  that  of 
tmiting  the  Imperial  andSpanifh  crowns  on  anAuftrian  head? 
one  of  which  was  to  purchafe  revenge  at  a  price  too  dear ; 
and  the  other  was  to  expofe  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  new 
dangers,  by  the  conclufion  of  a  war  which  had  been  made  to 
aiTert  and  fecure  them. 

i    ^^T} 

^'-^^-^'^'  I  HAVE  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  pro- 
moted, and  of  thofe  who  oppofed,  the  negotiations  of  the  peace 
made  at  Utrecht,  and  on  the  comparifon  of  the  meafure  pur- 
fued  by  the  queen  with  that  which  fhe  might  have  purfued, 
becaufe  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  reap  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  cannot  be  reaped  unlefs  v/e  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com- 
pare the  condu6t  of  different  governments,  and  different  par- 
ties, in  the  fame  conjundlures,  and  to  obferve  the  meafures 
they  did  purfue,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have  purfued, 
with  the  adlual  confequences  that  followed  one,  and  the  poili- 
ble,  or  probable  confequences,  that  might  have  followed  the 
other.  By  this  exercife  of  the  mind,  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  an- 
ticipates, as  it  were,  experience,  as  I  have  obferved  in  one  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  letters,  and  prepares  us  for  ad:ion.  If  this 
confideration  fhould  not  plead  a  fufficient  excufe  Tor  my 
prolixity  on  this  head,  I  have  one  more  to  add  that  may.  A 
rage  of  warring  poiTefted  a  party  in  our  nation  till  the  death 
of  the  late  queen  :  a  rage  of  negotiating  has  poftefled  the 
fame  party  of  men,  ever  Imce.  You  have  feen  the  confe- 
quences of  one  :  you  fee  adlually  thofe  of  the  other.  The 
rage  of  v^^arring  confirmed  the  beggary  of  our  nation,  which 
began  as  early  as  the  revolution;  but  then  it  gave,  in  the  laft 
Vol.  II.  Sff  war, 
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war,  reputation  to  our  arms,  and  our  councils  too.      For  tho' 
-I  think,  and  muft  always  think,  that  the  principle,  on  which 
we  afted  after  departing  from  that  laid  down  in  the  grand 
alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one,  was  wrong; 
yet  muft  we  confefs  that  it  was  purfued  wifely,   as  well  as 
boldly.      The  rage   of   negotiating   has    been  a  chargeable 
rage  likewife,   at  leaft  as  chargeable  in  its  proportion.      Far 
from  paying  our  debts,  contracted  in  war,  they  continue  much 
the  fame,  after  three  and  twenty  years  of  peace.      The  taxes 
that  opprefs  our  mercantile  intereft  the  moft  are  ftill  in  mort- 
gage ;   and  thofe  that  opprefs  the  landed  intereft  the  moft, 
inftead  of  being  laid  on  extraordinary  occaftons,  are  become 
the  ordinary  funds  for  the  current  fervice  of  every  year.      This 
is  grievous,  and  the  more  fo  to  any  man,  who  has  the  honor 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  her  profperity  at  heart,  becaufe  we 
have  not,   in  this  cafe,    the  airy  confolation  we  had  in  the 
other.      The  rage  of  negotiating  began  twenty  years  ago,  un-r 
der  pretence  of  confummating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :    and, 
from  that  time  to  this,  our  minifters  have  been  in  one  perpe- 
tual maze.      They  have  made  themfelves  and  us,  often,  ob- 
jedls  of  averfton  to  the  powers  on  the  continent :   and  we  are 
become  at  laft  objed:s  of  contempt,   even  to  the  Spaniards. 
"What  other  eixedl  could  our  abfurd  condud:  have?  "What  other 
return  has  it  deferved?   We  came  exhaufted  out  of  long  wars  ? 
and,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  meafures   neceffary  to  give  us 
means  and  opportunity  to  repair  our  ftrength  and  to  diminifh 
our  burdens,  our  minifters  have  adied,  from  that  time  to  this, 
like  men  who   fought  pretences   to   keep  the  nation  in  the 
fame  exhaufted  condition,  and  under  the  fame  load  of  debt.- 
This  may  have  been  their  view  perhaps ;    and  we  could  not 
be  furprifed  if  we  heard  the  fam.e  men  declare  national  po- 
verty neceflary  to  fupport  the  prefent  government,  who  have 
fo  frequently  declared  corruption  and  a  ftanding  army  to  be 
-»  fo. 
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To.     Your  good  fenfe,   my  lord,   your  virtue,   and  your  love 
of  your  country,   will  always  determine  you  to  oppofe  fuch 
vile  fchemes,  and  to  contribute  your  utmoft  towards  the  cure 
of  both  thcfe  kinds  of  rage  ;    the  rage  of  warring,    without 
any  proportionable  intereft  of  our  own,    for  the  ambition  of 
others ;   and  the  rage  of  negotiating,    on  every  occafion,   at 
any  rate,  without  a  fufficient  call  to  it,  and  without  any  part 
of  that  deciding;  influence  which  we  ought  to  have.      Our 
nation  inhabits  an  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  ;    but  to  maintain  this  rank,  we  mull  take  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  htuation,   which  have  been  negledled  by  us 
for  almoft  halt  a  century  :   we  muft  always  remember,    that 
we  are  not  part  of  the  continent,   but  we  muft  never  forget 
that  we  are  neighbors  to  it.      I  will  conclude,  by  applying  a 
rule,  that  Horace  gives  for  the  condu6l  of  an  epic  or  drama- 
tic poem,  to   the  part  Great-Britain  ought   to  take  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,   ii  you  allow  me  to  transform  Bri- 
tannia into  a  male  divinity,    as  the  verfe  requires. 

Nee  Deus  interfit,   nil!  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit. 

If  thefe  reflexions  are  juft,  and  I  fliould  not  have  offered  them 
to  your  lordfhip  had  they  not  appeared  both  juft  and  impor- 
tant to  my  beft  underftanding,  you  will  think  that  I  hav^e 
not  fpent  your  time  unprofitably  in  making  them,  and  ex- 
citing you  by  them  to  examine  the  true  intereft  of  your  coun- 
try relatively  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  to  compare  it  with  thofe 
principles  of  condudl,  that,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  party-defigns,  prejudices,  and  habits ;  the 
private  intereft  of  fome  men,  and  the  ignorance  and  raftmeis 
of  others. 

Sff2  My 
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My  letter  is  grown  fo  long  that  I  fliall  fay  nothing  to  your 
lordfhip  at  this  time  concerning  the  ftudy  of  modern  hiftory, 
relatively  to  the  interefls  of  your  country  in  domeftic  affairs ; 
and  I  think  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  fo  at  any  other.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  rebellion  by  your  great  grandfather,  and  his 
private  memorials,  which  your  lord£hip  has  in  manufcript, 
will  guide  you  furely  ar  far  as  they  go  :  where  they  leave  you, 
your  lordfhip  muft  not  exped  any  hiftory  ;  for  we  have  more 
r^afon  to  make  this  complaint,  "  abeft  enim  hiftoria  litteris 
**  noftris,"  thanTuLLv  had  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Atti- 
cus,  his  iirft  book  Of  laws.  But  where  hiftory  leaves  you,  it 
is  wanted  leaft:  the  traditions  of  this  century,  and  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft,  are  frefh.  Many,  who  were  adors  in  fome 
of  thefe  events,  are  alive  ;  and  many  who  have  converfed  with 
thofe  that  were  a6lors  in  others.  The  public  is  in  poflefTion 
of  feveral  colled:ions  and  memorials,  and  feveral  there  are  in 
private  hands.  You  will  want  no  materials  to  form  true  no- 
tions of  tranfadions  fo  recent.  Even  pamphlets,  writ  on  dif- 
ferent fides  and  on  different  occaftons  in  our  party  difputes, 
and  hiftories  of  no  more  authority  than  pamphlets,  will  help 
you  to  come  at  truth.  Read  them  with  fufpicion,  my  lord, 
for  they  deferve  to  be  fufped:ed;  pay  no  regard  to  the  epithets 
given,  nor  to  the  judgments  pafTed  ;  negled  all  declamation, 
weigh  the  reafoning,  and  advert  to  hO:.  With  fuch  precau- 
tions, even  Burnet's  hiftory  may  be  of  fome  ufe.  In  a  word, 
your  lordfbip  will  want  no  help  of  mine  to  difcover,  by  what 
progreflion  the  whole  conftitution  of  our  country,  and  even  the 
charader  of  our  nation,  has  been  altered  :  nor  how  much 
a  worfe  ufe,  in  a  national  fenfe,  tho'  a  better  in  the  fenk  of 
party  politics,  the  men  called  Whigs  have:  made  of  long  wars 
and  new  fyftems  of  revenue,  fmce  the  revolution  ;  than  the 
men  called  Tories  made,  before  it,  of  long  peace,  and  ftale 
prerogative,  v  When  you  look  back  three  or  four  generations 
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ago,   you  will  fee  that  the  Englifh  were  a  plain,   perhaps  a 
rough,  but  a  good-natured  hofpitable  people,  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  able  as  well  as  ready  to  defend  them,  with  their 
tongues,  their  pens,  and  their  fvvords.     The  reftoration  began 
to  turn  hofpitality  into  luxury,   pleafure   into  debauch,  and 
country  peers  and  country  commoners  into  courtiers  and  men 
of  mode.      But  whilft  our  luxury  was  young,    it  was  little 
more  than  elegance  :   the  debauch  of  that  age  was  enlivened 
with  wit,  and  varnifhed  over  with  gallantry.      The  courtiers 
and  the  men  of  mode  knew  what  the  conftitution  was,    rc- 
fpedted  it,  and  often  aflerted  it.      Arts  and  fciences  florifhed, 
and,   if  we  grew  more  trivial,   we  were  not  become  either 
grofly  ignorant,  or  openly  profligate.      Since  the  revolution, 
our  kings  have  been  reduced  indeed  to  a  feeming  annual 
dependance  on  parliament ;   but  the  buflnefs  of  parliament, 
which  was  efteemed  in  general  a  duty  before,  has  been  exer- 
cifed  in  general  as  a  trade  lince.      The  trade  of  parliament, 
and  the  trade  of  funds,   have  grown  univerfal.     Men,   who 
ftood  forward  in  the  world,  have  attended  to  little  elfe.      The 
frequency  of  parliaments,  that  increafed  their  importance,  and 
fhould  have  increafed  the  refped:  for  them,  has  taken  off  from 
their  dignity:  and  the  fpirit  that  prevailed,  whilft  the  fervice 
in  them  was  duty,   has  been  debafed  fince  it  became  a  trade. 
Few  know,  and  fcarce  any  refpeft,   the  Britifh  conftitution  : 
that  of  the  Church  has  been  long  ftnce  derided  ;   that  of  the 
State  as  long  neglected;  and  both  have  been  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  men  in  power,   whoever  thofe  men  were.      Thus  the 
Church,   at  leaft  the  hierarchy,   however  facred  in  its  origin 
or  wife  in  its  inftitution,  is  become  an  ufelefs  burden  on  the 
State  :   and  the  State  is  become,   under  ancient  and  known 
forms,   a  new  and  undefinable  monfter  ;   compofed  of  a  king 
without  monarchical  fplendor,  a  fenate  of  nobles  without  arif- 
tocratical  independency,   and  a  fenate  of  commons  without 
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democratical  freedom.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lord,  the  very- 
idea  of  wit,  and  all  that  can  be  called  tafte,  has  been  loft 
among  the  great ;  arts  and  fciences  are  fcarce  alive  ;  luxury 
has  been  increafed  but  not  refined;  corruption  has  been  efta- 
blifhed,  and  is  avowed.  When  governments  are  worn  out, 
thus  it  is :  the  decay  appears  in  every  inftance.  Public  and 
private  virtue,  public  and  private  fpirit,  fcience,  and  wit,  de- 
cline all  together. 

That  you,  my  lord,  may  have  a  long  and  glorious  fhare 
in  reftoring  all  thefe,  and  in  drawing  our  government  back 
to  the  true  principles  of  it,  I  wifh  moft  heartily.  Whatever 
errors  I  may  have  committed  in  public  lite,  I  have  always 
loved  my  country  :  vv'hatever  faults  may  be  objefted  to  me 
in  private  life,  I  have  always  loved  my  friend  ;  whatever 
ufage  I  have  received  from  my  country,  it  fhall  never  make 
me  break  with  her  :  whatever  ufage  I  have  received  from 
my  friends,  I  fhall  never  break  with  one  of  them,  while  I 
think  him  a  friend  to  my  country.  Thefe  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  my  heart.  I  know  they  are  thofe  of  your  lord- 
fhip's :  and  a  communion  of  fuch  fentiments  is  a  tye  that 
will  engage  me  to  be,   as  long  as  I  live. 

My  Lord, 

Your  moft  faithful  fervant. 
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LETTER       I. 

Is  H  A  L  L  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  little  of- 
tener  than  the  three  or  four  times  a  year,  which  you  tell 
me,  are  all  you  can  allow  yourfelf  to  write  to  thofe  you  like 
beft:  and  yet  I  declare  to  you  with  great  truth,  that  you  never 
knew  me  fo  bufy  in  your  life,  as  I  am  at  prefent.  You  muft 
not  imagine  from  hence,  that  I  am  writing  memoirs  of  my- 
felf.  The  fubjed  is  too  flight  to  defcend  to  pofterity,  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  that  occasional  mention  which  may  be 
made  of  any  little  aftor  in  the  hiftory  of  our  age.  Sylla, 
C.'ESAR,  and  others  of  that  rank,  were,  whilft  they  lived,  at 
the  head  of  mankind  :  their  ftory  was  in  fome  fort  the  ftory 
of  the  world,  and  fuch  as  might  very  properly  be  tranfmitted 
under  their  names  to  future  generations.  But  for  thofe  who 
have  aded  much  inferior  parts,  if  they  publifli  the  piece,  and 
call  it  after  their  own  names,  they  are  impertinent ;  if  they 
publifli  only  their  own  fliare  in  it,  they  inform  mankind  by 
halves,  and  neither  give  much  infl:rud:ion,   nor  create  much 
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attention.  France  abounds  with  writers  of  this  fort,  and,  I 
think,  we  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  Let  me  tell  you,  on 
this  occafion,  what  has  fometimes  come  into  my  thoughts. 

There  is  hardly  any  century  in  hiftory  which  began  by 
opening  fo  great  a  fcene,  as  the  century  wherein  we  live,  and 
fhall,  I  fuppofe,  die.  Compare  it  with  others,  even  the  moft 
famous,  and  you  will  think  fo.  I  will  fketch  the  two  laft,  to 
help  your  memory. 

The  lofs  of  that  balance  which  Laurence  of  Medicis  had 
preferved,  during  his  time,  in  Italy;  the  expedition  of  Charles 
the  eighth  to  Naples ;  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
who  fpun,  with  all  the  refinements  of  art,  that  net  wherein 
he  was  taken  at  laft  himfelf;  the  fuccefsful  dexterity  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  built  one  pillar  of  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Indies;  as  the  fuccef- 
iion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  joined  to  the  imperial  dignity 
and  the  hereditary  countries,  eftablifhed  another  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  Germany  :  thefe  caufes,  and  many  others, 
combined  to  form  a  very  extraordinary  conjundure  ;  and  by 
their  confequences,  to  render  the  fixteenth  century  fruitful 
of  great  events,   and  of  aftonilhing  revolutions. 

The  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  opened  ftill  a  greatr 
and  more  important  fcene.  The  Spanifh  yoke  was  well-nigh 
impofed  on  Italy  by  the  famous  triumvirate,  Toledo  at  Mi- 
lan, Ossuna  at  Naples,  and  La  Cueva  at  Venice.  The  di- 
ftradlions  of  France,  as  well  as  the  ftate-policy  of  the  queen 
mother,  feduced  by  Rome,  and  amufed  by  Spain  ;  the  def- 
picable  charafter  of  our  James  the  firft,  the  rafhnefs  of  the 
eledor  Palatine,  the  bad  intelligence  of  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  the  league  in  Germany,  the  mercenary  temper  of  John 
i  George 
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George  of  Saxony,  and  tlic  great  qualities  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  raifed  Ferdinand  the  fecond  to  the  imperial  throne  •, 
when,  the  males  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Auftrian  family  in 
Germany  being  extinguifhed  at  the  death  of  Matthias,  no- 
thing was  more  dcfirablc,  nor  perhaps  more  practicable,  than 
to  throw  the  empire  into  another  houfe.  Germany  ran  the 
fimc  rifque  as  Italy  had  done  :  Ferdinand  feemcd  more  like- 
ly, even  than  Charles  the  fifth  had  been,  to  become  abfo- 
lute  maftcr  ;  and,  if  France  had  not  furnifhed  the  grcateft  mi- 
niftcr,  and  the  North  the  greateft  captain,  of  that  age,  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  Vienna  and  Madrid  would  have  given  the 
law  to  the  weftern  world. 

As  the  Auftrian  fcale  funk,  that  of  Bourbon  rofe.  The 
true  date  ot  the  rife  of  that  power,  which  has  made  the  kings 
of  France  fo  confiderable  in  Europe,  goes  up  as  high  as 
Charles  the  feventh,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  our  Hfkry  the  fixth,  the  loofe  condu6l  of  Edward 
the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  oi'erfights  of  Henry  the  leventh, 
helped  very  much  to  knit  that  monarchy  together,  as  well  as 
to  enlarge  it.  Adv^antage  might  hav^e  been  taken  of  the  divi- 
fions  which  religion  occalioned ;  and  fupportingthe  proteflant 
party  in  France  would  have  kept  that  crown  under  reftraints, 
and  under  inabilities,  in  fome  meafure  equal  to  thofe  which 
were  occalioned  antiently  by  the  vaft  alienations  of  it's  de- 
mefnes,  and  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  it's  vafTals.  But 
JajMes  the  firft  was  incapable  of  thinking  with  fenfe,  or  act- 
ing with  fpirit.  Charles  the  iirrh  had  an  imperfed;  glimpfe 
of  his  true  intereft,  but  his  uxorious  temper,  and  the  extrava- 
gancy of  that  madman  Buckingham,  gave  PvIchelieu  tinie  to 
finifh  a  great  part  oi  his  project;  and  the  milcrics  that  fol- 
lowed in    England,   gave  IsIazarin  time  and  opportunity  to 
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complete  the  fyfl:em.   The  laft  great  ad:  of  this  cardliiars  ad- 
miniftration  was  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

PIere  I  would  begin,  by  reprefenting  the  face  of  Europe 
fuch  as  it  was  at  that  epocha,  the  interefts  and  the  conducft  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  empire.  A  fum- 
mary  recapitulation  fliould  follow  of  all  the  fteps  taken  by 
France,  during  more  than  twenty  years,  to  arrive  at  the  great 
objedt  £he  had  propofed  to  herfelf  in  making  this  treaty  :  the 
moft  folemn  article  of  which  the  minifter,  who  negotiated  it, 
defigned  fhould  be  violated  ;  as  appears  by  his  letters,  writ 
from  the  ifland  of  Pheafants,  if  I  miftake  not.  After 
this,  another  draught  of  Europe  fhould  have  it's  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations,  which  the  feveral  powers  ftood  in,  one 
towards  another,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  :  and  the  alterations  which  the  revolution  in  England 
made  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  A  fummary  account  fliould 
follow  of  the  events  of  the  war  that  ended  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety-feven,  with  the  different  views  of  king 
William  the  third,  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in  making  the 
peace  of  Ryfwic  ;  which  matter  has  been  much  canvaffed,  and 
is  little  underftood.  Then  the  difpofitions  made  by  the  par- 
tition-treaties, and  the  influences  and  confequences  of  thefe 
treaties  ;  and  a  third  draught  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the 
death  of  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain.  All  this  would  make 
the  fubjeft  of  one  or  two  books,  and  would  be  the  moft  pro- 
per introduction  imaginable  to  an  hiftory  of  that  war  with 
which  our  century  began,  and  of  the  peace  which  followed. 

This  war,  forefeen  for  above  half  a  century,   had   been,, 
during  all  that  time,  the  great  and  conflant  objed;  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.   The  prize  to  be  contended  for  was  the  rich- 
.  eft 
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eft  that  ever  had  been  flaked,  fiiice  thcfe  of  the  Perfian  and 
Roman  empires.  The  union  oi  tv/o  powers,  which  feparately, 
and  in  oppofition,  had  aimed  at  univerfd  monarchy,  was  ap- 
prehended. The  confederates  therefore  engaged  in  it,  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon,  in  order  to  preferve  their  fecurity,  and  to  affert  their 
independance.  But  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  they  changed 
their  views :  and,  if  ambition  began  it  on  the  fide  of  France, 
ambition  continued  it  on  the  other.  The  battles,  the  fieges, 
the  furpriiing  revolutions,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  period  of  the  fame 
compafs.  The  motives,  and  the  meafures,  by  which  it  was 
protra(5ted,  the  true  reafons  why  it  ended  in  a  manner,  which 
appeared  not  proportionable  to  it's  fuccefs ;  and  the  new  poli- 
tical flate,  into  which  Europe  was  thrown  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Baden,  are  fubjefts  on  which  few  perfons  have 
the  necefTary  informations,  and  yet  every  one  fpeaks  with  af- 
furance,  and  even  with  pafhon.  I  think  I  could  fpeak  on 
them  with  fome  knowledge,  and  with  as  much  indifference 
as  PoLYBius  does  of  the  negotiations  of  his  father  Lycortas, 
even  in  thofe  points  v.'here  I  was  myfelf  an  a^lor. 

^  I  WILL  even  confefs  to  you,  that  I  fliould  not  defpair  of 
^  performing  this  part  better  than  the  former.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  opinion  fo  hard  to  execute,  as  thofe  political  maps,  if 
vou  will  allow  me  fuch  an  expreffion,  and  thofe  fyflems  of 
hints,  rather  than  relations  of  events,  which  are  necefliiry  to 
conned:  and  explain  them  ;  and  which  muft  be  fo  concife, 
and  yet  fo  full  ;  fo  complicate,  and  yet  fb  clear.  I  know  no- 
thing of  this  fort  v/ell  done  by  the  antients.  Sallust's  intro- 
dudion,  as  well  as  that  of  Thucydidf.s,  might  ferve  almoft 
for  any  other  piece  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  ftory,  as  well  as 
for  thofe  which  thefe  two  great  authors  chofe.   Poly bi us  dees 

T  t  t    2  not 
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not  come  up,  in  his  introdudion,  to  this  idea  neither.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  iirft  book  of  Machiavel's  hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence is  a  noble  original  of  this  kind  :  and  perhaps  father 
Paul's  hiftory  of  benefices  is,  in  the  fame  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,   inimitable. 

These  are  a  few  of  thofe  thoughts,  which  come  into  my 
mind  when  I  confider  how  incumbent  it  is  on  every  man, 
that  he  fliould  be  able  to  give  an  account  even  of  his  leifure  ; 
and,  in  the  midft  of  folitude,  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fociety. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  I  fhall  have  courage  enough  to  under- 
take the  tafk  1  have  chalked  out :  I  diftruft  my  abilities  with 
reafon,  and  I  fhall  want  feveral  informations,  not  eafy,  I 
doubt,  for  me  to  obtain.  But,  in  all  events,  it  will  not  be 
pofTible  for  me  to  go  about  it  this  year  ;  the  reafons  of  which 
would  be  long  enough  to  fill  another  letter,  and  I  doubt  that 
you  will  think  this  grown  too  bulky  already. 
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RETIREMENT     and     S  T  U  D  Y  r 

To  the   Right    Honorable 

Lord      BATHURST. 
LETTER       II. 

SINCE  my  laft  to  your  lordfTiip,  this  is  the  firft  favorable 
opportunity  I  have  had  of  keeping  the  promife  I  made 
you.  I  will  avoid  prolixity,  as  much  as  I  can,  in  a  firft 
drauojht  of  my  thoughts ;  but  I  muft  give  you  them  as  they  rife 
in  my  mind,  without  ftayingto  marfhal  them  in  clofe  order. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reafbn,  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  general  fyftem  of  human  life,  and  human  know- 
ledge. This  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  true  from  falfe,  right  frouT 
wrong,   and  what  is  agreeable,  from  what  is  repugnant,   to: 

nature,. 
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nature,  either  by  one  ad,  or  by  a  longer  procefs  of  intuition, 
has  not  been  given  with  fo  fparing  an  hand,  as  many  appear- 
ances would  make  us  apt  to  believe.  If  it  was  cultivated, 
therefore,  as  early  and  as  carefully  as  it  might  be,  and  if  the 
exercife  of  it  was  left  generally  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be,  our 
common  notions  and  opinions  would  be  more  confonant  to 
truth  than  they  are:  and,  truth  being  but  one,  they  would 
h^  more  uniform  likewife. 

But  this  rightful  miftrefs  of  human  life  and  knowledge, 
whofe  proper  oflice  it  is  to  prefide  over  both,  and  to  dired  us 
in  the  condudl  of  one  and  the  purfuit  of  the  other,  becomes 
degraded  in  the  intelleduai  oeconom.y.  She  is  reduced  to  a 
mean  and  fervile  ftate,  to  the  vile  drudgery  of  conniving  at 
principles,  defending  opinions,  and  confirming  habits,  that 
are  none  of  hers,  'i  hey,  who  do  her  moft  honor,  who  con- 
fult  her  ofteneft,  and  obey  her  too  very  often,  are  flill  guilty 
of  limiting  her  authority  according  to  maxims,  and  rales,  and 
fchemes,  that  chance,  or  ignorance,  or  interefl,  firfl  devifed, 
and  that  cuftom  fandiiies  :  cuftom,  that  refult  of  the  paffions 
and  prejudices  of  many,  and  of  the  deiigns  of  a  fev/  :  that 
ape  of  reafon,  who  ufurps  her  feat,  exercifes  her  power,  and 
is  obeyed  by  mankind  in  her  ftead.  Men  find  it  eafy,  and 
government  makes  it  profitable,  to  concur  in  eftablifhed  fy- 
ftems  of  fpeculation  and  pradlice  :  and  the  whole  turn  of  edu- 
cation prepares  them  to  live  upon  credit  all  their  lives.  Much 
pains  are  taken,  and  time  beftowed,  to  teach  us  what  to 
think  ;  but  little  or  none  of  either,  to  inftrud  us  how  to 
think.  The  magazine  of  the  memory  is  ftored  and  ftufied 
betimes  ;  but  the  condud:  of  the  underftanding  is  all  along 
negledcd,  and  the  free  exercife  of  it  is,  in  efi'edl,  forbid  in  all 
places,  and  in  terms  in  fome. 

There 
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There  is  a  ftrange  diftruft  of  human  reafon  in  every  hu- 
man inftitution  :  this  diftruft  is  fo  appavcnt,  that  an  habitual 
fubmifiion  to  fomc  authority,,  or  other,  is  iorming  in  us  from 
our  cradles;  that  principles  of  reafoning,  and  matters  of  {act-, 
are  inculcated  in  our  tender  minds,  before  vvc  are  able  to  ex- 
ercife  that  reafon  ;  and  that,  when  v/e  are  able  to  exercife  it, 
we  are  either  forbid,  or  frightened  from  doing  fo,  even  on 
things  that  are  themfelves  the  proper  objeclHrs  of  reafon,  or  that 
are  delivered  to  us  upon  an  authority  Vvhofe  fufiiciency  or  in- 
fufiiciency  is  fo  moft  evidently. 

On  many  fubjeiSs,  fuch  as  the  general  laws  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  the  general  rules  of  fociety  and  good  policy,  men 
of  all  countries  and  languages,  who  cultivate  their  reafon, 
judge  alike.  The  fame  premifes  have  led  them  to  the  fame 
conclufions,  and  fo,  following  the  fame  guide,  they  have  trod 
in  the  fame  path  :  at  leaft,  the  differences  are  fmall,  ealily 
reconciled,  and  fuch  as  could  not,  of  themfelves,  contradi- 
ftinguifh  nation  from  nation,  religion  from  religion,  and  feci 
from  fed:.  How  comes  it  then,  that  there  are  other  points, 
on  which  the  moft  oppofite  opinions  are  entertained,  and  lome 
of  thefe  with  fo  much  heat,  and  fury,  that  the  men  on  one 
iide  of  the  hedge  will  die  for  the  affirmative,  and  the  men 
on  the  other  for  the  negative?  "  Toute  opinion  eft  aff'ez  forte 
"  pour  fe  faire  epoufer  au  prix  de  la  vie,"  fays  Montagne, 
whom  I  often  quote,  as  I  do  Seneca,  rather  for  the  fmartnefs 
of  exprellion,  than  the  weight  or  newnefs  oi  matter.  Look 
narrowly  into  it,  and  vou  will  find  that  the  points  a(2;reed  on,, 
and  the  points  difputed,  are  not  proportionable  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  and  general  reafon  of  mankind.  Nature  and  truth 
are  the  fame  every  where,  and  reafon  fliews  them  every  where 
alike.  But  the  accidental  and  other  caufcs,  which  give  rife 
and  growth  to  opinions,  both  in  fpeculation  and  praclice,  are 
7  of 
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cf  inhniic  variety;  and  where-ever  thefe  opinions  are  once  con- 
firmed by  cuftom  and  propagated  by  education,  various,  in- 
conliftcnt,  contradidory  as  they  are,  they  all  pretend  (and  ail 
their  pretences  are  backed  by  prid-e,  by  paffion,  and  by  intc- 
reft)  to  have  reafon,  or  revelation,  or  both,  on  their  lidc;  tho' 
neither  rcalbn  nor  revelation  -can  be  poillbly  on  the  iide  or 
more  than  one,  and  mav  be  poiTibly  on  the  fide  of  none. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Tibet  are  Tartars  and 
idolaters,,  that  they  are  Turks  and  Mahometans  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  Italians  and  PapiPcs  at  Rome  ;  and  hov/  much  ioever 
education  may  be  lefs  confined,  and  the  means  of  knowledge 
m.ore  attainable,  in  France  and  our  own  country,  yet  thus  it 
happens  in  great  meafure  that  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  bred  at  Paris,  and  Engliflimen  and  Proteftants  at 
London.  For  men,  indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  are  bred  no- 
where :  every  one  thinks  the  fyftem,  as  he  fpeaks  the  lan- 
guage, of  his  country  ;  at  leaft  there  are  few  that  think,  and 
ncne  that  ad:,  in  any  country,  according  to  the  didlates  of 
pure  unbiaiTed  reafon  ;  unleis  they  may  be  faid  to  do  fo  when 
reafon  diretls  them  to  fpeak  and  ad:  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  their  country,  or  fed,  at  the  fame  time  as  flie  leads  them 
to  think  acccrdinn-  to  that  of  nature  and  truth. 

Thus  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  appears  reduced  to 
a  lov/er  ftate  than  other  animals,  in  that  very  refped,  on  ac- 
count of  which  we  claim  fo  great  iuperiority  over  them  ; 
becaufe  inftind,  that  has  it's  due  elied,  is  preferable  to  realon 
that  has  not.  I  fuppofe  in  this  place,  with  philcfophers,  and 
the  vulgar,  that  which  I  am  in  no  wife,  ready  to  afhrm,  that 
other  animals  have  no  fhare  of  human  reafon  :  for,  let  me  lay 
by  the  way,  it  is  much  more  likely  other  animals  fhould  fhare 
the  hunan,  wJiich  is  denied,  than  that  man  fhould  fhare  the 

divine 
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divine  rcafon,  which  is  affirmed.  But,  funpofing  our  mono- 
poly of  reafon,  would  not  your  lordfliip  chiife  to  walk  upon 
four  legs,  to  wear  a  long  tail,  and  to  be  called  a  beau,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  determined  by  irrefiftible  and  unerr- 
ing inflind  to  thofe  truths  that  are  nccefiary  to  your  well-be- 
ing ;  rather  than  to  walk  on  two  legs,  to  v/ear  no  tail,  and 
to  be  honored  with  the  title  of  man,  at  the  expencc  of  devi- 
ating from  them  perpetually  ?  Inftindt  a(5ls  fpontaneoufly 
whenever  it's  aftion  is  neceflary,  and  direds  the  animal  ac- 
cording to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  him. 
Reafon  is  a  nobler  and  more  extenfive  faculty  ;  for  it  extends 
to  the  unneceffary  as  well  as  neceffary,  and  to  fatisfy  our  cu- 
riofity  as  well  as  our  wants  :  but  reafon  muft  be  excited,  or 
ihe  will  remain  inadlive;  fhe  muft  be  left  free,  or  flie  will  con- 
dud  us  wrong,  and  carry  us  farther  aftray  from  her  own  pre- 
cinds  than  we  fhould  go  without  her  help  :  in  the  firft  cafe, 
we  have  no  fufficient  guide  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  more  we 
employ  our  reafon,  the  more  unreafonable  we  are. 

Now  if  all  this  be  fo,  if  reafon  has  fo  little,  and  ignorance, 
pafiion,  interefl:,  and  cuflom  fo  much  to  do,  in  forming  our 
opinions  and  our  habits,  and  in  direding  the  whole  condud 
of  human  life  ;  is  it  not  a  thing  defirable  by  every  thinking 
man,  to  have  the  opportunity,  indulged  to  fo  few  by  the  couric 
of  accidents,  the  opportunity  "  fecum  effe,  et  fecum  vivere," 
of  living  fome  years  at  leaft  to  ourfelves,  and  for  ourfelves,  in 
a  ftate  of  freedom,  under  the  laws  of  reafon,  inftead  of  paf- 
fing  our  whole  time  in  a  ftate  of  vafialage  under  thofe  of  au- 
thority and  cuftom  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  contemplate 
ourfelves,  and  others,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  once 
before  we  leave  them,  through  the  medium  of  pure,  and,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  of  undefiled  reafon?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while 
to  approve  or  condemn,  on  our  own  authority,  what  we  re- 

VoL.  II.  U  u  u  '  ceive 
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ceive  in  the  beginning  of  life,  on  the  authority  of  other  men, 
who  were  not  then  better  able  to  judge  for  us,  than  we  are 
now  to  judge  for  ourfelves  ? 

That  this  may  be  done,   and  has  been  done  to  fome  de- 
gree, by  men  who  remained  much  more  mingled  than  I  de- 
(ign  to  be  for  the  future,  in  the  company  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  I  fhall  not  deny  :    but  ftill  it  is  better  done  in  retreat, 
and  with  greater  eafe  and  pleafure.      Whilft  we  remain  in  the 
world,   we  are  all  fettered  down  more  or  lefs,   to  one  com- 
mon level,  and  have  neither  all  the  leifure,  nor  all  the  means 
and  advantages,   to  foar  above  it,   which  we  may  procure  to 
ourfelves,   by  breaking  thefe  fetters,    in  retreat.      To  talk  of 
abftrading  ourfelves  from  matter,  laying  afide  body,  and  be- 
ing refolved,  as  it  were,  into  pure  intelled:,   is  proud,  meta- 
phyfical,   unmeaning  jargon  :   but  to  abflrad;  ourfelves  from 
the  prejudices,  and  habits,  and  pleafures,  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  is  no  more  than  many  are,  tho'  all  are  not,  capable  of 
doing.      They  who  can  do  this,  may  elevate  their  fouls  in  re- 
treat to  an  higher  ftation,  and  may  take  from  thence  fuch  a 
view  of  the  world,   as  the  fecond  Scipio  took  in  his  dream, 
from  the  feats  of  the  bleffed,  when  the  whole  earth  appeared 
fo  little  to  him,  that  he  could  fcarce  difcern  that  fpeck  of  dirt, 
the  Roman  empire.      Such  a  view  as  this  will  increafe  our 
knowledge,   by  {hewing  us  our  ignorance  ;   will  diftinguifli 
every  degree  of  probability  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft, 
and  mark  the  diftance  between  that  and  certainty  ;  will  dif- 
pel  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  philofophical  prefumption,  and 
teach  us  to  eftablifh  our  peace  of  mind,   where  alone  it  can 
reft  fecurely,  in  refignation  :   in  fhort,  fuch  a  view  will  ren- 
der life  more  agreeable,  and  death  lefs  terrible.      Is  not  this 
bufinefs,  my  lord  ?   Is  not  this  pleafure  too,  the  higheft  plea- 
fure ?  The  world  can  aiford  us  none  fuch  5   we  muft  retire 
I  from 
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from  the  world  to  taftc  it  with  a  full  guft  ;  but  we  fhall  taftc 
it  the  better  for  having  been  in  the  world.  The  fliare  of  fcn- 
fual  plcafures,  that  a  man  of  my  age  can  promifc  himfelf,  is 
hardly  worth  attention  :  he  flioiild  be  fated,  he  will  be  foon 
difabied;  and  very  little  refleftion  fiirely  will  fuffice,  to  make 
his  habits  of  this  kind  lofe  their  power  over  him,  in  propor- 
tion at  leaft  as  his  power  of  indulging  them  diminifhes.  Be- 
fides,  your  lordfhip  knows  that  my  fcheme  of  retirement  ex- 
cludes none  of  thefe  pleafures  that  can  be  taken  with  decency 
and  conveniency  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  I  believe  that  I  al- 
low myfelf  more  in  fpeculation,  than  I  fhall  find  I  want  in 
practice.  As  to  the  habits  of  bufinefs,  they  can  have  no  hold 
on  one  who  has  been  fo  long  tired  with  it.  You  may  objed, 
that  tho'  a  man  has  difcarded  thefe  habits,  and  has  not  even 
the  embers  of  ambition  about  him  to  revive  them,  yet  he  can- 
not renounce  all  public  bufinefs  as  abfolutely  as  I  feem  to  do  ; 
becaufe  a  better  principle,  a  principle  of  duty,  may  fummon 
him  to  the  fervice  of  his  country.  I  will  anfiwer  you  with 
great  fincerity.  No  man  has  higher  notions  of  this  duty  than 
I  have.  I  think  that  fcarce  any  age,  or  circumfiiances,  can 
difcharge  us  entirely  from  it ;  no,  not  my  own.  But  as  we 
are  apt  to  take  the  impulfe  of  our  own  pafiions,  for  a  call 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty  ;  fo  when  thefe  pailions  im- 
pel us  no  longer,  the  call  that  puts  us  upon  adion  muft  be 
real,  and  loud  too.  Add  to  this,  that  there  are  different 
methods,  proportioned  to  different  circumftances  and  fitua- 
tions,  of  performing  the  fame  duty.  In  the  midft  of  retreat, 
wherever  it  may  be  fixed,  I  may  contribute  to  defend  and 
preferve  the  Britifh  conftitution  of  government :  and  you,  my 
lord,  may  depend  upon  me,  that  whenever  I  can,  I  will. 
Should  any  one  afk  you,  in  this  cafe,  from  whom  I  expedt  my 
reward  ?    Anfwer  him  by  declaring  to  whom  I  pay  this  fer- 

U  u  u  2  vice  ; 
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vice;    "  Deo  immortali,   qui  me  non  accipere  modo  hsec  a 
"  majoribus  voluit,    fed  ctiam  pofteris  prodere." 

But,  to  lead  thejife  I  propofe  with  fatisfadlion  and  profit, 
renouncing  the  pleafures  and  biifinefs  of  the  world,  and  break- 
ing the  habits  of  both,  is  not  fufficient :  the  fupine  c;reature, 
whofe  nnderftanding  is  fuperficially  employed,  through  life, 
about  a  few  general  notions,  and  is  never  bent  to  a  clofe  and 
fteddy  purfuit  of  truth,  may  renounce  the  pleafures  and  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  world,  for  even  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  we  fee 
I'uch  creatures  often  employed,   and  may  break  the  habits ; 
nay  he  may  retire  and  drone  away  life  in  folitude,  like  a  monk, 
or  like  him  over  the  door  of  v/hofe  houfe,  as  if  his  houfe  had 
been  his  tomb,  fomebody  writ,  ''  Here  lies  fuch  an  one."    But 
no  fuch  man  will  be  able  to  make  the  true  ufe  of  retirement. 
The  employment  of  his  mind,   that  would  have  been  agree- 
ble  and  eafy  if  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  it  early,  will  be 
unpleafant  and  impracticable  late  :  fuch  men  lofe  their  intel- 
leftual  powers  for  v/ant  of  exerting  them,  and,,  having  trifled 
away  youth,  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  trifling  away  age. 
It  fares  v/ith  the  mind  jufl:  as  it  does  with  the  body.      He  who 
v/as  born  with  a  texture  of  brain  as  ftrong  as  that  of  Newton, 
may  become  unable  to  perform  the  common  rules  or  arith- 
metic :  jufl:  as  he  who  has  the  fame  elafticity  in  his  mufcles, 
the  fame  fupplenefs.in  his  joints,  and  all  his  nerves  and  finews 
as   well   braced  as   Jacob   Hall,     may   become  a  fat  un- 
weildy  fluggard.      Yet  farther,  the  implicit  creature,  who  has 
thought  it  all  his  life  needlefs,   or  unlawful,  to  examine  the 
principles  or  fads  that  he  took  originally  on  truft,  will  be  as 
little  able  as  the  other,   to  improve  his  lolitude  to  any  good 
^purpofe  :  unlefs  we  call  it  a  good  purpofe,  for  that  fometimes 
happens,  to  confirm  and  exalt  his  prejudices,  fo  that  he  may 

live 
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liv'e  and  die  in  one  continued  delirium.  The  confirmed  pre- 
judices of  a  thoughtful  life  are  as  hard  to  change  as  the  con- 
firmed habits  of  an  indolent  life:  and  as  fome  muft  trifle  away 
age  becaufe  they  have  trifled  away  youth,  others  muft  labor 
on  in  a  maze  of  error,  becaufe  they  have  wandered  there  too 
long  to  find  their  way  out. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  China  in  fiivor  of  little  feet,  and 
therefore  the  feet  of  girls  are  fwathed  and  bound  up  from  the 
cradle,  fo  that  the  women  of  that  country  are  unable  to  w^alk 
without  tottering  and  ftumbling  all  their  lives.  Among  the 
favages  of  America,  there  are  fome  who  hold  flat  heads  and 
long  ears  in  great  efteem,  and  therefore  prefs  the  one,  and 
draw  down  the  others  fo  hard  from  their  infancy,  that  they 
defl:roy  irrecoverably  the  true  proportions  of  nature,  and  con- 
tinue all  their  lives  ridiculous  to  every  fight  but  their  own. 
Jufi  fo,  the  firfl:  of  thefe  charaders  cannot  make  any  progrefs, 
and  the  fecond  will  not  attempt  to  make  any,  in  an  impartial 
fe^ch  after  real  knowledo;e. 

To  fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  meditation  and  ftudy 
late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into  a  go-cart  with  a  grey  beard, 
and  learning  to  walk  when  we  have  loft  the  ufe  of  our  legs. 
In  general,  the  foundations  of  an  happy  old  age  muft  be  laid 
in  you^h  :  and  in  particular,  he  who  has  not  cultivated  his 
reafon  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  it  old.  "  Ma- 
*'  nent  ingenia  fenibus,  modo  permaneant  ftudium  et  in- 
"   duftria." 

Not  only  a  love  of  ftudy,  and  a  deiire  of  knowledge,  nluft 
have  grown  up  v/ith  us,  but  luch  an  induftrious  application 
likewife,  as  requires  the  whole  vigor  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted 
in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and  all 
thofe  dark  receffes  wherein  man,  .not  God,  has  hid  it. 

I  This 
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This  love  and  this  defire  I  have  felt  all  my  life,  and  I  am 
not  quite  a  ftranger  to  this  induflry  and  application.  There 
has  been  fomething  alv/ays  ready  to  whifper  in  my  ear,  whilft 
1  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bulinefs, 

"   Solve  fenefcentum  mature  fanus  equura." 

But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  whifpered 
fo  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of 
thofe  paflions  by  which  I  was  tranfported.  Some  calmer 
hours  there  were  :  in  them  I  hearkened  to  him.  Refledion 
had  often  it's  turn,  and  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of 
knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not  there- 
fore entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead,  and  it  is  not 
without  reafon  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfadlion  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former. 

Your  lordfhip  may  think  this  perhaps  a  little  too  fan- 
guine,  for  one  who  has  loft  fo  much  time  already  :  you  may 
put  me  in  mind,  that  human  life  has  no  fecond  fpring,  no 
fecond  fummer :  you  may  afk  me,  what  I  mean  by  fowing 
in  autumn,  and  whether  I  hope  to  reap  in  winter  ?  My  an- 
fwer  will  be,  that  I  think^  very  differently  from  moft  men,  of 
the  time  we  have  to  pafs,  and  the  bufinefs  we  have  to  do  in 
this  world.  I  think  we  have  more  of  one,  and  lefs  of  the 
other,  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Our  want  of  time,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  are  fome  of  the  principal  com- 
mon-place complaints,  which  we  prefer  againft  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  things  :  they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  pathetic  lamentations  of  the  philofopher;  but  they  are  im- 
pertinent and  impious  in  both.  The  man  of  bufinefs  defpifes 
the  man  of  pleafure,  for  fquandering  his  time  away;  the  man 
of  pleafure  pities  or  laughs  at  the  man  of  bufinefs,  for  the  fame 
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thing  :    and  yet  both  concur  fupercilioufly  and  abfurdly  to 
find  fault  with  the  Supreme  Being,  for  having  given  them  fo 
little  time.      The  philofopher,  who  mifpends  it  very  often  as 
much  as  the  others,  joins  in  the  fame  cry,  and  authorifes  this 
impiety.      Theopiirastus  thought  it  extremely  hard  to  "die 
at  ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world  when  he  had  juft  learned 
how  to  live  in  it.      His   mafter  Aristotle  found  fault  with 
nature,   for   treating  man  in   this   refpc6t  worfe  than  feveral 
other  animals :   both  very  unphilofophically  !   and  I  love  Se- 
neca the  better  for  his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head. 
We   fee,   in  fo  many  inflances,   a  juft  proportion  of  things, 
according  to  their  feveral  relations  to  one  another,  that  philo- 
fophy  fhould  lead  us  to  conclude  this  proportion  preferved, 
even  where  we  cannot  difcern  it;  inftead  of  leading  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  preferved  where  we  do  not  difcern  it,  or 
where  we   think  that  we   fee   the    contrary.      To   conclude 
otherwife,  is  lliocking  prcfumption.     It  is  to  prefume  that  the 
fyftem  ot   the   univcrfe  would  have  been  more  wifely  con- 
trived, if  creatures  of  our  low  rank  among  intelle6lual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Moft  High  ;    or  that 
the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  the  advice  of  the  crea- 
ture.     That  life  which  feems  to  our  felf-love  fo  fhort,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  ideas  we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with 
the  duration  of  foine  other  beings,  will  appear  fufficient,  upon 
a  lefs  partial  view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,   and  of  a 
juft  proportion  in  the  fucceftive  courfe  of  generations.      The 
term  itfelf  is  long  :    we  render  it  fhort ;    and   the  want  we 
complain  of  flows  from  our  profulion,   not  from   our  po- 
verty.    We  are  all  arrant  fpendthrifts ;  fome  of  us  diilipate  our 
eftates  on  the  trifles,   fome  on  the  fuperfluities,   and  then 
we  all  complain  that  we  want  the  neceffaries,   of  life.      The 
much  greateft  part  never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God 
and  man.     Others  reclaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  ima- 
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gine,  when  they  make  up  their  accounts,  and  fee  how  their 
fund  is  diminiihed,  that  they  have  not  enough  remaining  to 
live  upon,  becaufe  they  have  not  the  whole.  But  they  deceive 
themfelves  :  they  were  richer  than  they  thought,  and  they  are 
not  yet  poor.  It  they  hulband  well  the  remainder,  it  will  be 
found  fufficient  for  all  the  neceffaries,  and  for  fome  of  the 
fuperlluities,  and  trifles  too  perhaps,  of  life  :  but  then  the 
former  order  oi  expence  mufl  be  inverted;  and  the  neceflaries 
o!  life  mufl  be  provided,  before  they  put  themfelves  to  any 
coft  for  the  trifles  or  fuperfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleafure  and  of  bulinefs,  who  are 
often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw  a.way  their  time, 
and  thereby  to  confefs  that  they  complain  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing for  no  other  reafon  than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned 
his  bounty  to  their  extravagance  :  let  us  conflder  the  fcholar 
and  the  philofopher  ;  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws 
any  time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it:  that  folemn  mor- 
tal, who  abftains  Irom  the  plcafures,  and  declines  the  buflnefs 
of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the 
fearch  of  truth,  and  the  improvement  of  knowledge.  When 
inch  an  one  complains  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  in 
general,  or  of  his  remaining  fhare  in  particular  ;  might  not 
a  man,  more  reafonable  tho'  lefs  foleinn,  expoftulate  thus 
with  him  ? 

*'  Your  complaint  is  indeed  confiftent  with  your  pradice  ; 
*'  but  you  would  not,  poffibly,  renew  your  complaint  if  you 
"  reviewed  your  praftice.  Tho'  reading  makes  a  fcholar;  yet 
*'  every  fcholar  is  not  a  philofopher,  nor  every  philofopher  a 
*'  wife  man.  It  coft  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  vo- 
"  lumes  on  one  fide  of  your  library:  you  came  out  a  great 
**  critic  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  hifto- 
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"  ry  and  chronology  ;  but  you  was  not  fatisfied  :  you  con- 
*'  feffcd  that  thefe  were  the  "  literae  nihil  fanantes  ;"  and  you 
*'  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge.  You  have 
*'  had  this  time  :  you  have  paffed  twenty  years  more  on  the 
"  otiier  fide  of  your  library,  among  philofophcrs,  rabbies, 
*'  commentators,  fchoolmen,  and  whole  legions  of  modera 
^'  do6lors.  You  are  extremely  well  verfcd  in  all  that  has  been 
"  written  concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  foul  of 
*'  man  ;  about  matter  and  form,  body  and  Ipirit ;  and  fpace, 
"  and  eternal  elTences,  and  incorporeal  fubftances  ;  and  the 
'*  reft  of  thofe  profound  fpeculations.  You  are  a  mafter  of  the 
"  controverfies  that  have  arifen  about  nature  and  grace,  about 
"  predeftination  and  free  will,  and  all  the  other  abflrufe  quef- 
"  tions  that  have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  fchools,  and  done 
^'  fo  much  hurt  in  the  world.  You  are  going  on,  as  fafl:  as 
"  the  infirmities  you  have  contradled  will  permit,  in  the  fame 
*'  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  but  you  begin  to  torefee  that  you  fliall 
"  want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the  fhort- 
"  nefs  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  afk  you,  how 
'■*  many  thoufand  years  God  muft  prolong  your  life,  in  order 
''  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ?  It  is  plain, 
"  at  leaf!  highly  probable,  that  a  life  as  long  as  that  of  the. 
*'  moft  aged  of  the  patriarchs,  would  be  too  fliort  to  anfwer 
"  your  purpofes  ;  iince  the  refearches  and  difputes  in  which 
"  you  are  engaged,  have  been  already  for  a  much  longer 
"  time  the  objedls  of  learned  enquiries,  and  remain  fiill  as 
'*  imperfedl  and  undetermined  as  they  were  at  firft.  But  let 
"  me  afk  you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourfelf  nor  me  ; 
"  Have  you,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  forty  years,  once  examin- 
"  ed  the  firfl  principles,  and  the  fundamental  facls,  on  which- 
*'  all  thofe  queftions  depend,  with  an  abfolute  indifTerence  of 
"  judgment,  and  with  a  fcrupulous  exadnefs  ?  with  the  fame 
"  that  you  have  employed  in  examining  the  various  confe- 
VoL.  IL  X  X  X  "  quences 
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•  quences  drawn  from  them,  and  the  heterodox  opinions  about 
them  ?  Have  you  not  taken  them  for  granted,  in  the  whole 
courle  of  your  fludies  ?  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and. 
then  on  the  flate  of  the  prooh  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a  de- 
monftration  formerly  made,  to  refrefh  his  memorv,  not  to 
fatisfy  any  doubt  ?  If  you  have  thus  examined,  it  may  ap- 
pear marvellous  to  fome,  that  you  have  fpent  fo  much  time 
in  many  parts  of  thofe  ftudies,  which  have  reduced  you  to 
this  he6tic  condition,  of  fo  much  heat  and  weaknefs.  But 
if  you  have  not  thus  examined,  it  mufb  be  evident  to  all, 
nay  to  yourfelf  on  the  leafl  cool  refledfion,  that  you  are 
ftill,  notwithftanding  all  your  learning,  in  a  ftate  of  igno- 
rance. For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge  :  and 
without  fuch  an  examination  of  axioms  and  fads,  you  can 
have  none  about  inferences." 

In  this  manner  one  might  expoflulate  very  reafonably  with 
many  a  great  fcholar,  many  a  profound  philofopher,  many  a 
dogmatical  cafuift.  And  it  ferves  to  fet  the  complaints  about 
want  of  time,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ri- 
diculous but  a  true  light.  All  men  are  taught  their  opinions^ 
at  leafl:  on  the  moft  important  fubjeds,  by  rote ;  and  are 
bred  to  defend  them  with  obflinacy.  They  may  be  taught 
true  opinions  ;  but  whether  true  or  falfe,  the  lame  zeal  for 
them,  and  the  lame  attachment  to  them,  is  every  where 
infpired  alike.  The  Tartar  believes  as  heartily  that  the 
foul  of  Foe  inhabits  in  his  Dairo,  as  the  Chriftian  believes 
the  hypoftatic  union,  or  any  article  in  the  Athanafian 
creed.  Now  this  may  anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety  in  fome 
refpeds,  and  do  well  enough  for  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks: 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  the  man  who  cultivates  his  rea- 
fon,  who  is  able  to  think,  and  who  ought  to  think,  for 
7  '  himfelf. 
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himfclf.  To  fuch  a  man,  every  opinion  that  he  has  not  him- 
fclf  either  framed,  or  examined  ftrictly,  and  then  adopted,- 
v/ill  pafs  for  nothing  more  than  what  it  really  is,  the  opinion 
of  other  men  ;  which  may  be  true  or  falfe  for  aught  he  knowSr^ 
And  this  is  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no  fuch  man  can 
remain,  with  any  peace  of  mind,  concerning  thofe  things 
that  are  of  greateft  importance  to  us  here,  and  may  be  fo 
hereafter.  He  will  make  them  therefore  the  objects  of  his 
firft  and  greateft  attention.  If  he  has  loft  time,  he  will  lofe 
no  more  ;  and  when  he  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  he  is 
capable  of  acquiring  on  thefe  fubjedts,  he  will  be  the  lefs  con- 
cerned whether  he  has  time  to  acquire  any  farther.  Should 
he  have  pafTed  his  life  in  the  pleafurcs  or  buftnefs  of  the  world  ; 
whenever  he  fets  about  this  work,  he  will  foon  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  learned  philofopher.  For  he  will  foon  have 
fecured  what  is  neceffary  to  his  happinefs,  and  may  fit  down 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge  :  or  proceed  with 
greater  advantage  and  fatisfadlion  to  the  acquifition  of  new- 
knowledge  ;  whilft  the  other  continues  his  fearch  after  thing? 
that  are  in  their  nature,  to  fay  the  beft  of  them,  hypothetical, 
precarious  and  fuperfluous. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  rule,  by  oblerving  of  which  we 
may  redeem  our  time,  and  have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who 
imagine  they  have  fo  inuch  in  point,  of  knowledge  over  your 
lordfhip  or  me,  for  inftance,  and  who  defpife  our  ignorance. 
The  rule  I  mean  is  this ;  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  the  com- 
mon arts  of  deluiion,  fpoken  of  already  ;  which,  every  one  is 
ready  to  confefs,  have  been  employed  to  miftead  thofe  who- 
differ  from  him.  Let  us  be  difiidcnt  of  ourfelves,  but  let  us 
be  diffident  of  others  too  :  our  own  paflions  may  lead  us  to 
reafon  wrong  ;  but  the  palTions  and  intereft  of  others  may  have 
tlie  fame  effed:.      It  is  in  every  man's  power,,  who  fets  about 
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it  in  good  earned,  to  prevent  the  firfl: :  and  when  he  has  done 
fo,  he  will  have  a  confcious  certainty  of  it.  To  prevent  the 
laft,  there  is  one,  and  but  one  fure  method  ;  and  that  is,  to 
remount,  in  the  furvey  of  our  opinions,  to  the  firft  and  even 
remoteft  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  No  refped:, 
no  habit,  no  feeming  certainty  whatever,  mufl  divert  us  from 
this  ;  any  affedation  of  diverting  us  from  it  ought  to  increafe 
our  fulpicion :  and  the  more  important  our  examination  is,  the 
more  important  this  method  ot  conducing  it  becomes.  Let 
us  not  be  frighted  from  it,  either  by  the  fuppofed  difficulty  or 
length  of  fuch  an  enquiry  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
eaifieft  and  the  fliorteft,  as  well  as  the  only  fure  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  real  knowledge  ;  and  of  being  able  to  place  the  opinions 
we  examine  in  the  different  claffes  of  true,  probable,  or  falfe, 
according  to  the  truth,  probability,  or  falfhood  of  the  principles 
from  whence  they  are  deduced.  II  we  find  thefe  principles  falfe, 
and  that  will  be  the  cafe  in  many  inftances,  we  flop  our  enqui- 
ries on  thefe  heads  at  once  ;  and  fave  an  immenfe  deal  of  time 
that  we  fliould  otherwife  mifpend.  The  MuiTulman  who  enters 
on  the  examination  of  all  the  difputes  that  have  arifen  between 
the  followers  of  Oaiar  and  Ali  and  other  doftors  of  his  law, 
•mufl  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  v»'hole  Mahometan 
fyftem  ;  and  v/iil  have  as  good  a  right  to  complain  of  want  of 
time,  and  the  (liortnefs  of  human  life,  as  any  Pagan  or  Chrif- 
tian  divine  or  philofopher:  but  without  all  this  time  and  learn- 
ing, he  might  have  difcovered  that  Mahomet  was  an  impof- 
tor,  and  that  the  Koran  is  an  heap  of  abfurdities. 

In  fhort,  my  lord,  he  who  retires  from  the  v/orld,  with  a 
refolution  of  employing  his  leifure,  in  the  firfl  place  to  re-exa- 
mine and  fettle  his  opinions,  is  inexcufable  if  he  does  not  be- 
gin v\'ith  thofe  that  are  mofl;  important  to  him,  and  if  he  does 
not  deal  honefty  by  himfelf.  To  deal  honeflly  by  himfelf,  he 
7  muft 
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miift  obferve  the  rule  I  have  infifled  upon,  and  not  fuffer  the 
delufions  of  the  world  to  follow  him  into  his  retreat.  Every- 
man's reafon  is  every  man's  oracle  :  this  oracle  is  beft  confult- 
ed  in  the  lilence  of  retirement ;  and  when  we  have  fo  confult- 
ed,  whatever  the  decilion  be,  whether  in  favor  of  our  preju- 
dices or  againft  them,  we  muft  reft  fatisfied  :  llnce  nothing- 
can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  he  who  follows  that  o-uide 
in  the  fearch  of  truth,  as  that  was  given  him  to  lead  him  to 
it,  will  have  a  much  better  plea  to  make,  whenever  or  where- 
ever  he  may  be  called  to  account,  than  he,  v/ho  has  refigned 
himfelf,  either  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  to  any  authority 
upon  earth. 

When  we  have  done  this,  concerning  God,  ourfelves,  and 
other  men  ;  concerning  the  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  him 
and  to  them  ;  the  duties  that  refult  from  thefe  relations ;  and 
the  pofitive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  revealed  to 
us  in  a  fupernatural,   or  difcovered  by  the  right  ufe  of  our 

reafon  in  a  natural  way we  have  done  the  great  buiinefs  of 

our  lives.  Our  lives  are  fo  fufficient  for  this,  that  they  afford 
us  time  for  more,  even  when  we  begin  late  :  efpecially  if  we 
proceed  in  every  other  enquiry  by  the  fame  rule.  To  difco- 
ver  error  in  axioms,  or  in  lirft  principles  grounded  on  fa6ls, 
is  like  the  breaking  of  a  charm.  The  enchanted  caftle,  the 
fteepy  rock,  the  burning  lake  difappear  :  and  the  paths  that 
lead  to  truth,  which  we  imagined  to  be  fo  long,  fo  embarraf- 
fcd,  and  fo  difficult,  fhew  as  they  are,  fhort,  open,  and  eafy. 
When  we  have  fecured  the  neceffaries,  there  may  be  time  to 
amufe  ourfelves  with  the  fuperfluities,  and  even  with  the  tri- 
fles oi  life.  *'  Dulce  eft  deftpere  ;"  faid  Horace  :  "  Vive  la 
"  bagatelle  !"  fays  Swift.  I  oppofe  neither  ;  not  the  Epicu- 
rean, much  lefs  the  Chriftian  philofopher  ,  but  I  inlift  that  a 
principal  part  of  thefe  amufements   be   the  amufements  of 

ftudv 
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ftudy  and  refledlion,  of  reading  and  converfation.  You  know 
what  converfation  I  mean  ;  for  we  lofe  the  true  advantage  of 
our  nature  and  conftitution,  if  we  fuffer  the  mind  to  corne^ 
as  it  were,  to  a  ftand.  When  the  body,  inftead  of  acquiring 
new  vigor,  and  tailing  nev/  pleafures,  begins  to  decline,  and 
is  fated  with  pleafures,  or  grown  incapable  of  taking  them,  the 
mind  may  continue  ftill  to  improve  and  indulge  itfelf  in  new 
enjoyments.  Every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  a  new  fcene 
of  delight ;  and  the  joy  that  we  feel  in  the  adual  poffeffion 
of  one,  will  be  heightened  by  that  which  we  expeft  to  find 
in  another  :  fo  that,  before  we  can  exhauft  this  fund  of  fuc- 
ceflive  pleafures,  death  will  come  to  end  our  pleafures  and  our 
pains  at  once.  "  In  his  ftudiis  laboribufque  viventi,  non  in- 
"  telligitur  quando  obrepit  fenedius :  ita  fenfim  fine  fenfii 
"  a3tas  fenefcit,  nee  fubito  frangitur,  fed  diuturnitate  extin^ 
*<  gultur." 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  wifefl,  and  the  moft  agreeable  maa- 
ner  in  which  a  man  of  fenfe  can  wind  up  the  thread  of  life. 
Happy  is  he  v/hofe  fituation  and  circumftances  give  him  the 
opportunity  and  means  of  doing  it !  Tho'  he  ftiould  not  have 
made  any  great  advances  in  knowledge,  and  fliould  fet  about 
it  late,  yet  the  tafk  will  not  be  found  difficult,  unlefs  he  has 
gone  toO'.far  out  of  his  way;  and  unlefs  he  continues  too 
long  to  halt,  between  the  diilipations  of  the  world,  and  the 
leifure  of  a  retired  life  : 

- — ^^— Vivendi  red:e  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Rufticus  expeclat  dura  defluat  amnis,, 


You  know  the  refl.  I  am  fenfible,  more  fenfible  than  any- 
enemy  I  have,  of  my  natural  infirmities,  and  acquired  difad- 
vantages :   but  I  have  begun,  and  I  will  perfifl: :.  for  he  who 
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jogs  forward  on  a  battered  liorfe,  in  the  right  way,  may  get 
t'o  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  which  he  cannot  do,  who  gallops 
the  fleeteft  courfer  of  New-Market,   out  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Tho'  I  have  much  more  to  fay  on 
this  fubjedt,  yet  I  perceive,  and  I  doubt  you  have  long  per- 
ceived, that  I  have  faid  too  much,  at  lead  for  a  letter,  al- 
ready. The  reft  fhall  be  referved  for  converfation  whenever 
we  meet :  and  then  I  hope  to  confirm,  under  your  lordfhip's 
eye,  my  fpeculations  by  my  pradlice.  In  the  mean  time  let 
me  refer  you  to  our  friend  Pope.  He  fays  I  made  a  philofo- 
pher  of  him  :  I  am  fure  he  has  contributed  very  much,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it,  to  the  making  an  hermit  of  me. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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